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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pal.=Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. =Roman. 
RV = Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg - Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth — Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus — Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal - Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


L The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin — Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et vom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realeneyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. wu. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh= American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitie Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? 2 Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber= Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson=Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Antlıropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greck States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE -— Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI = Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB — Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL-PFolklore. 

FLJ Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA=Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Göttingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

J.4 — Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS- Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


für Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS — Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE - Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE=Realeneyclopädie. 

REG=Revue des Études Grecques. 

REg=Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM =Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTAP=Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES -'Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ z Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE — Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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EGYPTIAN RELIGION 


merit, saintly aspiration being for the salvation 
of all beings. Negatively, writes Daisetz Suzuki, 
nirvana ‘is the annihilation of [the belief in] the 
notion of ego-substance, and of all the desires 
that arise from this erroneous conception. .. . 
Its positive side consists in universal love or sym- 
pathy for all beings.'! 

LiTERATURE.—-This is given in the footnotes. 

C. A. F. Rays DAVIDS. 
EGOTISM.—See VANITY. 


EGYPTIAN RELIGION.—1. CONDITIONS.— 
1. Length of time.—The very long history of 
Egypt is traceable through more than 7000 years 
in writing, and it has a pre-history of which details 
ean be recovered from 1000 or 2000 years before 
writing; hence the changes of religious thought 
can be followed over a wider range than in classical 
lands. In place of a very full account, covering a 
few centuries, as in Greece and Italy, we have a 
scattered and fragmentary account of as many 
thousand years. The scope and the treatment, 
therefore, must be very different from that applied 
to other religions. 

2. Character of the land.—The peculiar nature 
of the conntry reacted on the religion, as upon all 
other interests of man. The eontinuous contrast 
of desert and of cultivation impressed the whole 
Egyptian character. It produced those contrasts 
which seem so contradietory—a people who had 
the reputation of gloomy stubbornness, and who 
yet covered their tombs with scenes of banquets, 

ancing, and gaiety: a people to whom the 
ggpngeur of the tomb was one of the great objects 

uring life. The constant presence of the dead 
in the cliffs and desert overlooking the scenes of 
their lives, or, in later times, more familiarly 
kept surrounding the family life in the atrium of 
the house, preserved a sense of the eontinuity with 
the Other-world which made a far more eontrasted 
life than we see elsewhere. As opposed to the 
luxuriance and fatness of the rich plain, there 
was always visible on either hand the desert, 
little known, dreaded, the region of malevolent 
gods, of strange monsters, of blinding, suffocating 
Storms, of parching thirst and heat. 

3. Form of the land.—The form of the country 
also acted on the religion by favouring isolated 
communities, which preserved distinct beliefs. 
Not only was the long, narrow valley readily 
eut up into distinct principalities, which warred 
on one another and promoted separate forms of 
worship, but there was also a strong antipathy 
between the two sections of the population, east 
and west of the river. To this day a man of one 
side will dislike those just opposite to him more 
than those ten times as far away on his own side. 
The Nile valley not only holds a streak of popula- 
tion a hundred times as long as it is SC hut 
even two incompatible streaks side by side all the 
length of it. Thus there was every facility for 
the isolation of loeal worships. Before a strong 
eontinuous monarchy existed, or whenever it was 
eclipsed, there appeared a long row of antagonistie 
tribes and cults, each of which defended its local 
worship as the bond of its union. To kill and eat 
their neighbour's saered animal was the regular 
assertion of independence and vigour. Whatever 
antagonisms we now see remaining beneath the 
unification of Islàm are mere shadows of the in- 
tense antipathies between the partisans of rival 
cults in ancient times. 

4. Political rivalry and fusion.—Religion was 
thus essentially a part of politics. Fanatical 
fervour is the product of the political necessity of 
union. Small hodies, which are liable to be broken 
up, need a test of true membership, and a moral 

1 Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, p. 51. 


consciousness that they are in the right and their 
enemies are in the wrong, fonl, miserable, and 
despicable. All this is given by a religious 
antipathy. The god is ihe rallying cry; the 
triumph of his followers is his triumph, Hence 
the mythic victories of the gods, one over another, 
are the records of the victories of their worshippers ; 
and even the marriages of the gods are in many 
cases the expression of the marriages of the tribes 
who upheld them. 

Besides the violent conquest of one god or tribe 
over another, there was the peaceful fusion of 
tribes, who became blended both in blood and in 
religion. This led to the fusion of gods who 
were alike, and who henceforward bore com- 

ound names, as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, or Osiris- 

hentamenti. This fusion also led to the ac- 
ceptance of several gods and the uniting of them 
in groups, triads, or enneads. Thus Horus was 
originally an independent god, known later as 
the ‘elder Horus’ or ‘greater Horus, son of Hat- 
hor and not of Isis (Lanzone, Diz. di mitol. 603); 
from whom Hat-hor, ‘the dwelling of Horus,’ took 
her name. Isis ‘was an independent deity... 
she had neither husband nor lover’ (Maspero, 
Dawn, 131) Thus the best known triad of Zog 
was compounded of the gods of three independent 
tribes, Osiris, Isis, and Horus, who were linked 
as a family when the tribes became fused together. 

5. Resulting mixture.—Not only was the theo- 
logy thus compounded by multiple names for a 
god, and forming groups of connected gods, but 
the fusion also led to the acceptance of incom- 
patible beliefs, particularly about the future life. 
The interaction and combination of these formed 
a chaotic mass of contradictions, which were con- 
tinually in flux, and accepted differently by each 
age, each district, and even each person. There 
is no sueh thing as 'the Egyptian Religion'; 
during thousands of years there were ever-varying 
mixtures of theologies and eschatologies in the 

and. 

Such may exist even under the far more exclusive dominancs 
of Christianity. The old Pictish Bucca idden, or ‘bright 
spirit,’ is still named among us as ‘Puck,’ while the Busca Dhu, 
or ‘dark spirit, has hecome the familiar ‘Bogey Bo.’ If we 
even retain these in London at present, much more were they 
realities in the West country during past centuries. They are 
as totally incompatihle with Christianity as one theology in 
Egypt was irreconcilable with another; yet here they have 
co-existed for eighteen centuries. 

II. SoURCES.—6. Classifications and publica- 
tions.—The sources of our knowlege of the re- 
ligion are but fragmentary; the ten books on 
worship, and ten on the laws and the gods, have 
disappeared since the days of Clement. Taken in 
the order of age, the materials may be classed, with 
the ehief modern publications, thus : 


1. FIGURES OF SACRED ANIMALS OF PRE-HISTORIO AGE; J. 
Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1905, figs. 
pe : W. M. F. Petrie, Nagada, do. 1896, Diospolis Parva, 

o. 1901. 

2. AMULETS, ANIMATE AND INANIMATE: Petrie, Desh- 
asheh, London, 1897, Dendereh, do. 1900, xxvi, Abydos I., 
1902, xxxvüi.; G. A. Reisner, Cairo Catalogue, xxxv. [1907] 
* Amulets.’ 

8. TITLES OF PRIESTLY OFFICES: M. A. Murray, Namer 
and Titles of Old Kingdom, London, 1908; H. Brugsch, 
Dict. géogr., Leipzig, 1877-80; G. Legrain, Repertoire, Cairo, 
1808; J. D. C. Lieblein, Dict. de noms, Leipzig, 1871, i.-iv.; 
Petrie, Royal Tombs, London, 1900, i. and ti. 

4. NAMES OF PERSONS, SHOWING THE USUAL GODS AND 
IDEAS: same sources as for ‘Titles.’ 

5. DEATH-SPELLS TO ENSURE SAFETY FOR THE BODY AND 
SOUL: P.le Page Renouf, Book of the Dead, London, 1907 ; 
G. Maspero, Inser. des pyr. de Saqgarak, Paris, 1894; 
E. A. . Budge, ‘Book of Gates,’ and ‘Book of Am-Duat’ 
(Under World), in The Egyp. Heaven and Hell, London, 1906 ; 
G. Jéquier, Livre de ce qu'il y a dans Hades, Paris, 1894; 
H. Schack-Schackenhurg, Das Buch von den zwei Wegen, 
Leipzig, 1903; R. V. Lanzone, Le Domicile des esprits, Paris, 
1879; Brugsch, ‘Sai an Sinsin' (RP iv. [1905] 121); Ed. 
Naville, Tomb of Sety 1, Paris, 1886; F. Guilmant, Le 
Tombeau de Ramsès 1X., Paris, 1908; E. Lefébure, Hypogées 
royaux, Paris, 1886-9. 

6. TEMPLE SCENES OF RELIGIOUS SERVICE, AND TEMPIE 
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WRITINGS: A. Moret, Du Caractere religieux de da royauté 
pharaonique, Paris, 1903; C. R. Lepsius, Denkmäler, Berlin, 
1807 ff.; A. Mariette, Abydos, Paris, 1869-80, Dendérah, do. 
1880; A. Gayet, Le Temple de Louxor (Mém. Mission Archéol, 
au Caire, Eo 

7. HYMNS: Petrie, History, i. (1804) 182, ii. (1890) 215-8; 
RP M. [1903] 129, iv. [1905] 99, 107, vi. [1007] 97, viii. [1909] 129 ; 
Navilie, ‘Litany of Ra’ (RP viii, 105). 

8. POPULAR FIGURES OF GODS, MAINLY OF ROMAN AGE: A. 
Erman, Egyp. Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, pp. 218-227 ; 
Petrie, Roman Ehnasya, ndon, 1904; V. Schmidt, De 
graesk-aegyptiske Terrakotter i ny Carlsberg glyptothek, 1911. 

9. GENERAL WORKS: Lanzone, Diz. di mitol. egiz., Turin, 
1881-6 ; A. Wiedemann, Rel. of the Anc. Egyptians, London, 
1897 ; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization?, London, 1800, Etudes 
de mythol., Paris, 1893ff.; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 
London, 1904; Erman, op. cit. 


Ill. POPULAR RELIGION. —7. Pre- historic 
figures.—The popular religion is the earliest 
form that we can trace in the remains of the 
pre-historic ages. In the graves and town-ruins 
are found various animal figures which seem to 
show the adoration of different species. The 
human figures of the same age seem to be dis- 
tinetly servitors to satisfy the wants of the dead, 
and not to represent higher beings. The lion is 
the most usual of such animals, and the figures are 
distinguished from those of later ages by the tail 
turning up the back, with a small hook at the end. 
The bull's head was often carved, hut rather of a 
small size, as an amulet. The hawk is the next 
commonest sacred animal. The hippopotamus is 
rarely found. The frog is usual, of various sizes. 
Serpents were specially honoured ; the more usual 
form is coiled round, with the head in the centre, 
and was made of limestone or glaze nearly a foot 
across, to hang np in the house, and of à small 
size to wear on the person. Two intertwined 
serpents—as on a caduceus—are also represented, 
ane a serpent coiled closely to fit on a stick. The 
scorpion occurs as a large separate figure, and also 
the locust. Among animals represented, but per- 
baps not regarded as religious, are the elephant, 
stag, bull, and hare. The baboon may not be pre- 
historic, but is one of the commonest figures in the 
Ist dynasty. The dog is not represented in carv- 
ing, but was frequently buried in tombs. It is 
notable that some of the most usual sacred ani- 
mals of later times never appear in the pre-historic 

eriod, such as the cat, jackal, vulture, and croco- 
ile. That there were definite religious beliefs, 
fixed in common acceptance, is indicated by the 
constant posture of burial, and the regularity of 
the offerings buried, as we shall notice further on. 

8. Magic.—Magie quac N began in the pre- 
historie age. A small box was found containing 
three little flat carvings in slate tied together, 
and two carved ivory tusks, none of which had 
any use for work. Such ivory tusks were carved 
with a human head at the pointed end, and kept 
in pairs, one solid, one hollow. They are probably 
connected with the present African belief in charm- 
ing a man’s soul into a tusk. Many small amulets 
were in use—not only the figures of sacred animals, 
but also such as a fly, à claw, a lance-head, or a 
vase. 

In the early historie age magic appears as the 
basis of the popular tales: the forming of a eroco- 
dile of wax and then throwing it into the water to 
pursue a victim; the bringing together the head 
and body of a decapitated goose and restoring it 
to life; the turning baek of the waters and de- 
scending to the river-bed to find a lost jewel—such 
are the pivots of the earliest tales. There ap- 
pears to have always been a strong belief in the 
virtue of words and names. Creation was attri- 
buted to the word or speech of the Creator, as 
among the Hebrews. Even animals and objects 
had names given to them, to render them effective ; 
without a name there could hardly be existence. 
In the close of Egyptian literature there is a pro- 


“out of 


test against its translation into Greek: 
the solemn, strong, energetie speech of names . 


we do not use words, hut we use sounds full filled 
with deeds.’ In the later magic writings and in- 
scriptions, names—gencrally corrupted and mis- 
taken—are the moving power of the spells. In the 
later Ramesside times a conspiracy turned upon 
making wax figures, and sending them into the 
harim, to compass tho death of the king. The 
latest tales, of the Ptolemaie age, turn entirely 
upon the use of magie. It seems not too much to 
say that an Egyptian was dominated throughout 
hislife by the belief in the magical control exer- 
cised npon the gods, upon spirits in life and in death, 
and upon material objects. Cf. Macic (Egyp.). 

9. Domestic worship.—The customs of domestic 
worship ean only be gleaned from some occasional 
remains, In the pre-historic age the larger disks, 
carved with a coiled serpent, are pierced with a 
hole for suspension, showing that they were 
probably hung up in the houses; and in the Ist 

ynasty the usual border to the hearth was a pot- 
tery fender in the form of a serpent, doubtless 
copied from the serpent which they would find 
at dawn coiled round the ashes for the sake of 
warmth. In the XVIIIth dynasty there was usn- 
ally a recess in the hall of the house, coloured red ; 
and in one case, where it is preserved to the top, 
it had a scene of adoration of the tree-goddess 
above it. This was, doubtless, the focus of the 
domestie worship, probably having different deities 
painted over it according to the devotion of the 
master. On reaching Roman times, we have many 
interesting details preserved by the terra-cotta 
figures which were then so widely developed. The 
domestie shrine is represented as a wooden cup- 
board containing the figure of the household Bod 
with a lamp burning beforeit. For poorer families, 
figures were made to hang up by a hole in the 
back to fit on a nail in the wall. The figure often 
had at its feet a small lamp, made all in one piece. 
Such figures are found by the thousand in towns 
of the Roman age, showing that they were prob- 
ably in use in every house, or every room, like 
figures of saints at present among Roman Catholic 
populations. Of the prayers to the gods there is 
evidence in the epithets of Ámon, *who cometh 
quickly to him who calls on him'; and of Ptah, 
‘who hears petitions,’ and whose tablets have ears 
earved on them. 

1o. Birth, marriage, and death.—The ceremonies 
at birth have not been recorded ; but, as the names 
are often compounded from those of gods, it is pro- 
bable that some religious ceremony attended the 
naming of the child, as in Egypt at present (see 
BIRTH and CIRCUMCISION [Egyp.]. Of marriages 
we know scarcely any more. Thesettlements of the 
XIIth dynasty are purely business documents. The 
demotie marriage-contracts are without any reli- 
giousreference. Thetermsinthe XXVIth dynasty 
agreed on for divorce by the man are confirmation 
to the wife of her marriage portion, and control of 
her children’s share of paternal property, also a 
third of all property acquired by the pair during 
marriage; but in one ease the divorce terms were 
five times the marriage gift. For divorce by the 
woman, she must return one-half of the marriage 
portion given to her. Divorce simply consisted in 
renouncing claims, and authorizing the woman to 
live with another man. In Ptolemaie times the 
terms were very similar. The only trace of reli- 
gious terms is in one case, beginning the divorce 
clause by swearing by Amon and Pharaoh (Griffith, 
Demotie Papyri, Rylands, London, 1909, p. 115). 
In Coptic times it is said: ‘Since God willeth that 
we should unite one with the other’; bnt either 
party could divorce freely on paying seven times 
the marriage gift, and no provision was stipulated 
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for the children. The religious sanction of mar- 
riage seems, therefore, unknown in the pagan and 
seareely named in the Christian contracts, which 
accords with the temporary view of the deed, and 
the eonstant provision for divorce. 

The great religions event to an Egyptian was 
his death. There is no trace of spiritual prepara- 
tion or viaticum. The body was simply handed to 
the embalmers, and they prepared it without the 
slightest reverence or sentiment. After theseventy 
days came the greatest ceremony of private life— 
the funeral; the procession, the wailers, the reci- 
tation, the incense, the ceremony of opening the 
mouth of the mummy; and, after the burial, the 
ritual service of funeral offerings, for which endow- 
ments were left, like those for masses in Europe. 
See, further, art. DEATH (Egyptian). 

ir. Dancing.—Another development of popular 
religion was dancing. In the earliest voran 
ments the dance of men in the festival of Osirifica- 
tion of the king is represented ; this took place, 
apparently, in an enclosure formed by cloth hang- 
ings placed on poles, and the conventional figure 
of this was represented behind the prince, down to 
the latest times. Dances of the servants are often 
represented in the tombs of the Pyramid age; but 
such were probably only festive, and not religious. 
In the XIIth dynasty the princesses are described 
as dancing with their ornaments before the king, 
and singing his praises. The sculptures and paint- 
ings of the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties show many 
scenes of funeral dances; usually one woman held 
a tambourine aloft and beat out a rhythm on it, 
while others danced round, Exactly this dance 
may be seen now when parties of women go up 
to the cemetery a fortnight or a month after a 
funeral; an old negress is often the drummer, and 
the party stop every few hundred yards along the 
road for a dance. The dances are mentioned by 
Herodotus (ii. 60) among the parties going to the 
great festival at Bubastis. Dancing was a con- 
siderable part of the public worship of the ascetic 
Therapeute in the Roman age. At their great 
gatherings, held every seven weeks, they ‘keep 
the holy all-night festival . . . one band beating 
time to the answering chant of the other, dancing 
to its music. . . turning and returning in the 
dance’ (Philo, de Vita Contemplativa ; see G. R. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 
1900, p. 80f.). This must have been much like an 
orgiastie modern zikr, only performed by men and 
women in opposite companies. That so scrupulous 
and ascetic a community, generally devoted to 
solitude, should make religious dancing so im- 
portant and so mixed points to à much íreer nse 
of daneing by the unrestrained public. 

12. Wayside shrines.—The individual worship 
took place not only in the house, but also in the 
wayside shrines. The open.air shrines common 
now in Italy are represented in Egypt by covered 
shrines, where shelter from the heat may be en- 
joyed by the devotee. These shrines, or welys, 
at present abound in Egypt, being small cubical 
chambers of brick covered with a domed roof, and 
usually containing a cenotaph of some local holy 
man. The native passing them will utter a short 
ejaculation, or will stop for a recitation, or, fur- 
ther, will walk round the cenotaph either inside or 
outside of the building. Similar shrines are fre- 
quently reproduced in the Roman terra-cotta ligures, 
and were evidently as familiar in ancient times as 
now. The simplest was a low dwarf wall with a 
little entrance on one side, enclosing a square; a 
column placed at each corner supported an arched 
roof over it. A similar form, entirely of wood, was 
mounted on wheels for the purpose of carrying 
an image. The more solid shrines were built up 
in brickwork on all sides, with latticed windows, 
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and covered by a double-sloping roof, with gable in 
front. When a village or town extended round an 
earlier shrine, and enveloped it, the little sanctuary 
became richer, and needed a dwelling foı the priest 
and & storeroom. But the site could not be en- 
larged around ; so the building was carried upward, 
as shown by another model. Here the open shrine 
was raised by two or three steps, and lamps burned 
on either side of the door ; above it were two rooms, 
one over the other, and at the top was inserted a 
large panel bearing the figure of the god. Thus 
the little hovel had grown into a four-storey build- 
ing, on a level with the houses aronnd it. Some- 
times the priests used to carry a portable shrine 
through the streets, to collect the alms of the de- 
vout; this was à small eupboard shrine about two 
feet high, carried between two priests side by side, 

robably on a yoke resting on the shoulders. From 

ucian's account of the wandering devotees of the 
Syrian goddess, and the prevalence of wandering 
dervishes in Egypt at present, donbtless the alms- 
collecting was carried on from village to village. 
À figure of Horus sitting in à low-wheeled basket- 
chair—perhaps personified by a living boy with the 
attributes—shows what was taken to perambulate 
the country. 

13. Festivals of fertility and harvest. — The 
popular worship on a collective scale was seen in 
the great festivals. How large and important 
they might be, we know from the size of the 
gathering at the festivals of the present day. The 
great feast at Tanta is ish to attract 200,000 
people. Thatitisan occasion for general licence 
to the loose-living part of the population doubtless 
descends from the customs of the ancient festivals, 
as shown by the accounts of Herodotus. The two 
great festivals kept everywhere were the fertility 
feast and the harvest feast. At the first the 
‘gardens of Osiris,’ like the ‘gardens of Adonis’ 
in Syria, ornamented the house. These are some- 
times found preserved, as bowls full of Nile mud, 
and pierced with the holes left by innumerable 
sprouts of corn, Another method was to make 
clay figures of Osiris, stuffed with corn, as some- 
times found; on wetting these, the corn would 
sprout from the body of the god. Still larger 
figures are represented, doubtless from the official 
feast, where the statue of Osiris is lying on a bier 
surrounded by a large bed of sprouting corn. As 
the planting in Upper Egypt is stated in the calen- 
dar to begin on the 14th Oct., millet onthe 18th, 
and barley on the 19th, this feast of the growing 
corn was probably that named on the 21st Oct. 
(Choiak 11) in the Sallier calendar as the ‘ day of 
the panegyry of Osiris at Abydos’; the following 
day was ‘the day when he transformed himself 
into a bennu bird,’ probably a bird liberated from the 
green couch of Osiris to represent his resurrection. 

The second general festival—that of harvest— 
fell during April, as the harvest is reckoned to 
begin with this month in the south, and end with 
it in the north. This was celebrated by offerings 
to Rannut, the serpent-goddess of harvest. After 
the threshing the grain was piled up, as it may 
now be seen in immense heaps lying in the open 
air at the large stores; the winnowing shovels 
were stuck upright with the handles buried in the 
heap, the tossing boards or scoops were held on 
high before it, the corn-measure crowned the heap, 
and Rannnt was adored (stele in Bologna Museum). 

14. Great temple feasts.—The details of pro- 
vision for the great Theban festivals to Amon 
have been preserved to us in the Harris papyrus 
(see Petrie, Hist. Studies, London, 1911). rom 
that we gather the details of a festival of 20 days 
in March, and another of 27 days in August. In the 
March feast 10,000 persons were present on the 
great day, and 4000 on other days; in the August 
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feast 4800 on the great day, and 1000 on others. 
The great hall, or temple-court, was decorated with 
tamarisk branches, reed-grass, and hundreds of 
bouquets and chains of flowers. Tables of pro- 
visions of meat and cakes were set out for the 
riesthood and the nobles. Large quantities of 
ood were provided for the people, mainly various 
breads, cakes, and fruit. Flowers for each person, 
to be offered by each, were supplied. Such was 
the general character of the great temple-festivals 
in honour of the local gods. 

The festival of the New Year has a remarkable 
feature in the appointing of a mock king and his 
being sacrificed. This is not referred to in the 
ancient calendars, as it was a popular rather than 
a religious anniversary ; but, happily, an account 
of the survival of it has been preserved. Klun- 
zinger records (Upper Egypt, Eng. tr., 1878, p. 
184): 

* For thosa days it is all up with the rule of the Turks; every 
little town chooses for itself. . . a ruler who has a towering 
tool’a-cap set upon hia head, and a long spectral beard of flax 
fastened to hia chin, and la clothed in a peculiar rt 
With a long aceptre in his hand . . . ha promenadea. . . . 
Every one benda before him, the guarda at the door make way, 
the governor of the province . . . lets himaelf be ouated, while 
the new dignitary seats himself on his (brong, . . . At length 
ha, that is, his new dress, ia condemned to death by hurning, 
and from the ashea creapa out the alaviah Fellah.’ 


The modern copy of the crown of Upper Egypt, 
the false beard worn by kings, and the sceptre 
point to the descent of this custom. 

15. ‘Sed’ festival.—In connexion with this 
should be noticed the great Sed festival It 
appears to have been normally celebrated every 
30 years, and to have been on the occasion of the 
king being deified as Osiris, and the Crown Prince 
being appointed and married to the heiress of 
the kingdom. Such a usage appears to be the 
amelioration of a custom of killing the king after 
a fixed interval, in order that his royal mainten- 
ance of the publie life and prosperity should not 
deteriorate. Such a custom of king-killing was 
usual in Ethiopia, until abolished in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. It is still practised by the Shilluks in the 
Sudan; also in Unyoro, in Kibanga, in Sofala, 
and formerly among the Zulus. Thus it is strongly 
an African custom. Nor is it peculiar to Africa, 
as it occurred in Prussia, and at fixed intervals 
of 12 years in Southern India. There is thus 
abundant parallel for such a feast in pre-historic 
Egypt; but, before the use of records, this custom 
gave place to the deification of the king, who lived 
on with his successor. The king became Osiris, 
was clad as the god, held the Divine emblems, 
and was enthroned in a shrine at the top of a 
flight of steps. Before him danced the Crown 
Prince, and at a different point in the ceremony 
ihe assembled men danced in the same enclosure 
of hangings upon poles. Sacred standards were 
carried in procession. In some connexion with 
the festival there is the record of 400,000 oxen, 
1,422,000 goats, and 120,000 captives. These num- 
bers show the national character of the ceremony, 
whether they were dedicated or sacrificed. In 
the late times of the XIXth dynasty this festival 
of Osirification was performed much oftener, and 
after his 30th year Ramses II. repeated it every 
third year (Petrie, Stud. Hist. iii. 69). See, further, 
art. FESTIVALS AND FAsTS (Egyptian). 

x6. Religious Calendar, The religious calendar 
of Egypt has never heen studied, or even collected 
together. The materials are: (1) early lists of 
feasts, which were seasonal, and which usually 
do not exceed half & dozen occasions for funeral 
offerings; (2) the Ramesside papyrus Sallier iv., 
of which two-thirds of the year remains, stating 
the luck and the mythical or legendary events ot 
each day (F. Chabas, Le Calendrier, Paris, 1870) ; 
(3) the Ptolemaic temple-calendars nf Edfu, Esneh, 


Dendereh, etc., translated by Brugsch (Drei Fest- 
Kalender, Leipzig, 1877); (4) a few feasts noted by 
Plutarch (de £s. e£ Osir.); and (5) the modern Coptic 
calendar (published by R. N. L. Michell and E. 
Tissot). Ut. art. CALENDAR (Egyptian). 

'The ancient calendars are strongly local, those 
of the temples referring mainly to the festivals 
held in the temples on which they were recorded. 
On comparing the lists of Edfu and Esneh, which 
were of the same age and region, we find but six 
feasts identical, out of about & hundred entries. 
When we try to connect calendars of different 
periods, the shifting of the month-names through 
all the seasons presents the first difficulty. Owing 
to not observing leap-year, the nominal calendar 
rotated through the year in about 1460 years. 
Hence the question arises, which of the religious 
anniversaries were attached to the nominal month 
and day, and which toa day in the fixed year, both 
classes being named in inscriptions. The seasonal 
anniversaries must necessari y belong to the fixed 
year. On comparing the Sallier papyrus (of the 
age of Ramses IL or a little earlier) with the 
Ptolemaic lists, we find not a single festival or 
event attached to the same day in these earlier 
and later calendars. 

That the festivals were attached to the fixed 
TORT is shown by six entries in the earlier and 
ater calendars. We here denote the months by 
Roman numerals, I. to XII. for Thoth to Mesore, 
so as to read the intervals more readily : 


Sallier. Ptolemaic. Interval 

Going forth of Isis . 18III. 10I. 302 
Feast of Shu R . . 21 111. 191. 303 
Isis and Nebhat weeping . 14 V. 308 
Osiris alain (Plutarch) 17 III 

Feast of Sokar o . 27 VI. 26 IV. 304 
Smiting the wicked . 22 YUL ) 304 
Feast of the Strong . . 21 VI. 

Feast of Horua . . LD, 1 Vil. 305 


Excepting in Plutarch, who wrote later than the 
Ptolemaic calendars, the interval between the 
early and late lists is 304 days; and this shift of 
the calendar on the seasons would occupy about 
1255 years. The date on which the Esneh calendar 
was compiled is fixed by the New Year feast, of 
the fixed year by Sothis, falling on 26 X., which 
occurred in 138 B.c. The date of the Sallier calen- 
dar is, therefore, 1255 years earlier, or 1393 B.c.; 
and this agrees well with its having the name 
of Ramses II. scribbled on the back of it, as he 
began to reign 1300 B.c. Hence for any connected 
view of the calendars it is needful to translate the 
dates of the shitting months into fixed days of 
the year, corresponding with the epoch of the 
calendar. To compile a detailed religious calendar 
would be beyond the scope of this article, but the 
principle of fixed dates is here stated, as it has not 
yet been published. 

We will now state the nature of the religious 


events which were notified in the calendars. The 
principal classes are 
Sallier. Ptolemaic. 
Festivala and mythe of great gods . 72 
Events of the war of Set . o . 37 4 
Minor goda and myths . à o 87 80 
Local worshipa . ` o a D 8 69 
180 175 


17. Lucky and unlucky days.— Personal direc- 
tions are given only in the Sallier papyrus. 
Originally every day was noted as favourable, 
eautionary, or evil, with some days of mixed 
character. Of these 223 remain, and there are 
also applied to these M 96 general directions 
as to going out or beholding things, 54 specific 
directions as to acts, and 15 prognostications of 
the course of life or manner of death, from birth 
on a given day. As Chabas shows, these direc- 
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tions are similar to the directions for action on 
different days of the month given by Hesiod, the 
list of unlucky ‘Egyptian days’ observed in Rome 
in the time of Constantine—25 in all—and the 
list of unlucky Jewish days stated by Salmasius 
— 24 in all. d might be expected that the bad 
‘Egyptian days’ of the Romans would be the 
same as among the Egyptians. On a comparison of 
the lists, the only adjustment of calendars whieh 
yields continuous connexion is from 18 Makhir 
to 25 Pharmuthi, coinciding with the unlucky 
days 25th Feb. to 3rd May. This also is exactly 
the connexion between the calendars when the 
vague year was finally fixed, as stated by Chabas. 
Hence these 7 of the unlucky days retained their 
character from the time of Ramses to that of 
Constantine. 

The break between Paganism and Christianity 
has swept away nearly all traces of connexion 
between the calendars, The Coptic calendar is 
mainly seasonal, and very seldom mentions the 
luck of a day. There are, however, a few days 
when marriage is prohibited, in both the Rames- 
side and the Coptic ealendars; and the intervals 
between these appear to be connected. 


Sallier. Coptic. Interval. 
5 11. 26 IX. 231 
1 V. 24 XII 227 
17 V. 21. 230 
19 V. 21 228 


As these days in the Sallier calendar are con- 
nected with other evil events, they must have 
belonged to the fixed year, like the rest ; hence it 
is difficult to see how a shifting ealendar could 
have transported them 229 days. If it be so, then 
these fixed seasons must bave become attached to 
the shifting calendar in 434 B.C. and have been 
carried on with it till its arrest in 30 B.C. ; since 
that date it has shifted only by the difference 
between old and new style. The dates mentioned 
in the myth of Horus of Edfu do not in any way 
agree with the Edfu or other ealendars. 

I8. General feasts.— The seasonal dates of the 
feasts which are found in any two calendars, and 
which were, therefore, general, may be taken as 
within a day of the following : 


Feast of Sokar a A D 5 Jan. 15 
Setting up the Dad . . o o mm 
Feast of the Strong . - E . . Mar.11 
Feast of Ptah à G 6 c om al 
Feast of Horus . ` o . o op 

Feast of Horus . Apr. 21 
Birth of Horus . May 21 
Going forth of Isis G 6 o . Oct. 1 
Feast of Shu 6 a & x D o "Pe 
Feast of 1sis : 5 o . D o gp A 
lsis and Nebhat weeping . Dec. 3 


IV. FUNERARY RELIGION.—19. Cause of its 
rominence.—The funerary brauch of the religion 
as become better known ihan any other, owing 
to the prominence of the tombs among the other 
remains. This is merely a casual prominence due 
to the Nile deposits. Tbe laying down of ten to 
twenty feet of mud over the river-valley since the 
flourishing ages of history has buried the remains 
of daily life almost entirely ; only & few small 
towns on the desert, or the later parts of the 
cities which were built high up on their mounds, 
have remained exposed. By far the greater part 
of the dwellings and buildings have passed under 
the Nile soil and the advaneing water-level, while 
the cemeteries, being on the desert edge, have 
mostly remained as accessible as at first. Hence 
the disproportion in which we view the Egyptians, 
as being more concerned with death than with 
life. Probably the Egyptian saw and thought 
much less ahout his forefathers’ graves, miles 
away in the desert, than an English rustic does 
who walks through the graveyard every Sunday. 
20. Its importance.—The tomb was essentially 


the house of the dead, where the soul would 
live; and the intrinsic fact which has made the 
Egyptian tombs so important to us is the eustom 
of representing the ordinary course of life in 
sculpture and painting on the walls of the funerary 
chapel, in order to gratify the deceased with the 

leasures of life. No other people except the 

truscans and the early Chinese have thus re- 
corded their civilization. The magnificence of 
some of this work must not, however, be put 
down as entirely for the dead. The great halls 
cut in the rock which astonish us at Syut or Beni 
Hasan were the quarries whence stone was taken 
to build the palaces of the living down in the 
Nile plain. It needed but little more labour and 
device to cut the quarry so as to serve for the 
tomb, and the painting of its walls was a trifling 
work compared with the excavation. 

21. Reason of offerings.—An essential question 
is whether the provision for the dead depended 
on fear or on love; was it to prevent the ghost’s 
returning or to gratify it in its new life? Can 
we view Egyptian eustoms as akin to those of 
tbe Troglodytes, who bound the body round from 
neck to legs, and then threw stones on it with 
laughter and rejoicing (Strabo, xvi. 4. 17)? On 
the contrary, we see, from the earliest times 
onward, that weapons were placed by the dead, 
which would arm them if they attacked tbe 
living ; we find in the pre-historic times the skull 
frequently removed and subsequently placed with 
honour in the grave, as if it had been kept with 
affection, as it is among some races at present; 
the successors frequently visited the tomb and 
held feasts there; in Roman times the mummies 
were kept around the hall of tbe house; and to 
this day & widow may be seen going to her 
husband's tomb, removing a tile, and talking 
down a hole into the chamber. The treatment 
of the body, and the provision for it, all show no 
trace of repugnance or fear, but rather a continued 
respect and affection. We are bound, therefore, 
to look at the other offerings, of food and drink, 
of model houses and furniture, of concubines and 
slaves, as equally dictated by a wish for the future 
happiness of the deceased. 

22. Pre-historic ritual.—In the pre-historic age 
there was a fixed ritual of burial, which implies 
an equally wide-spread group of beliefs as to the 
use and efficacy of the funerary provision. The 
body was placed in a contracted position on the 
left side, the hips and knees bent, with the bands 
together before the face. The direction was with 
the head to the south and the face to the west. 
The main classes of provision had each their 
regular place. The yeapons were usually behind 
the back; the bag of malachite, and the slate and 

ehble for grinding it to paint the face, were 
Sem the face; the wavy-handled jar of oint- 
ment was at the head end ; a small pointed jar 
stood at the feet; at either end of the grave be- 
yond the body, or in a row along the side, stood 
the group of great jars full of ashes of the burn- 
ing of offerings made at the funeral. 

There was also an entirely different treatment 
of the body, often referred to in the oldest religious 
formulas of the Pyramid texts. The head was 
removed, the flesh taken off, the bones separated 
and eleaned, and then re-composed in right order, 
and the whole body put together again. This was 
supposed to purify the dead so that he should 
be fit to associate with the gods (see Gerzeh, 
the Labyrinth, and Mazghuneh, 1912). The traces 
of these customs, which probably belonged to the 
Osirian worshippers at very remote times, are 
found in a small proportion of bodies down to 
historie times. The latest clear group, in the Vth 
dynasty, had one-third of the bodies partly dis- 
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membered, with the hands and feet cut off and 
laid on the stomach beneath the swathing of the 
pody, or with every bone cleaned and wrapped 
separately (Petrie, Deshasheh, 1897, p. 20, pls. 
XXXV., XXxvil.). 

In almost all ages, from the pre-historic to the 
present, the Egyptians were equally averse to 
throwing earth on the dead. The earliest graves 
were pits roofed over with poles and brushwood, 
go as to leave a chamber. Later a recess was made 
in the side of the pit to hold the body, and fenced 
across the front by a row of jars. In the earl 
dynasties a rock chamber was usual, later a bric 
shaft with a chamber at one side of it. Only in 
Christian times does the chamber seem to have 
been abandoned, and the open grave preferred. 
Under Isläm, the chamber, with room for the corpae 
to sit up in it, is considered essential. Cf. artt. 
ANCESTOR-WORSHIP (Egyptian) and DEATH AND 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD (Egyptian). 

23. The ‘ka.’—Before we can follow the differ- 
ent views of the future life, we must look at the 
beliefs on the nature of man. The earliest tomb- 
stones, those of the Ist dynasty, show the khu 
bird between the ka arms; thus there was then 
recognized the khu, the ‘glorious’ or ‘shining’ 
intelligence, as dwelling in the Ea, the activities 
of sense and perception; both of these were the 
immaterial entities in the khat, or material body. 
The idea of the ka is difficult to define, as we have 
no equivalent. It was closely associated with the 
material body, as it had parts and feelings like the 
body. All funeral offerings were made to the ka. 
If opportnnities of satisfaction in life were missed 
or neglected, it was said to be grievous to the ka; 
also the ka must not be needlessly annoyed. 
Here it seems to stand for the bodily perceptions 
and powers of enjoyment. The ka could not resist 
the least physical force after death, although it 
retained consciousness and could visit other kas 
and converse with them. The ka could also enjoy 
the offerings and objecta of life in representation ; 
hence the great variety of funeral offerings, and 
the detail of the sculptures and paintings repre- 
senting all the actions of daily life, the hunting in 
the desert, fishing on the river, beholding all the 
farm-yard, and the service of retainers, dancers, 
and musicians. A recent discovery adds to the 
complexity. Not only is the Ea of the king repre- 
vented as born as an infant at the same time, 
being nursed and growing up, and following the 
king holding a standard of * the king's ka, but we 
even see the ka holding the feather fan and fan- 
ning the king on his throne. This suggests that 
the kings ka may have had a separate physical 
body; and, as the Egyptian believed in horo- 
scopes, so a child born at the same hour as the 
king would have the same fate, partake of the 
same soul, and was peria s selected to accompany 
the king as his double-and serve him for life. One 
being might have many kas; Rä had 14 kas, 
Tahutmes I. was the first king to have more than 
one ka, and Ramses II. had 30. The ka bein 
so far separate could be taken by the Semitie mind 
as the equivalent of the Semitie guardiau angel— 
an idea entirely foreign to the Egyptian: and 
thus it comes that we find the Semitic king Khyan 
with the title ‘beloved by his ka.’ Later this 
deification of the £z proceeded, and on the sarco- 
phagus of Panahemisis we read, ‘Thy ka is thy 
god, he parted not from thee, and so thy soul lived 
eternally’ (Bissing, Versuch . . . des Ka’i, 1911). 
Here the ka has become a Divine principle, in- 
dwelling, and saving the soul. This comes fully 
into touch with the doctrine of the Logos in its 
developments. ‘They possess Logos only and 
not Mind’ (Pers. Rel. in Eg., London, 1909, p. 92) 
is the stage of tbe purely human soul as the ka. 
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Next, ‘Thou art being purified for the articula- 
tion of the Logos’ showa the Logos as a saving 
Divine principle, like the last view of the ka (ib. 
93). The later growth was ‘The Logos is God’s 
likeness,’ and ‘The Logos that appeared from 
Mind is Son of Ged.’ 

24. The ‘ba.’—An entirely different pneuma- 
tology is that of the ba, which is the disembodied 
goul figured as a human-headed bird. This is 
associated with the tree-goddess of the cemetery ; 
out of her great sycamore tree she pours drink and 
gives cakes to the ba, whe receives the food on the 
ground before the tree. Thus the da is the entit 
that wandera about the cemetery requiring food, 
whereas the ka was thought to be satisfied with 
the model foods placed in the tomb. The ba is 
associated with the sain, or mummy, as the ka is 
connected with the shat, or body. Some beautiful 
figures of the XIXth dynasty represent the mummy 
on its bier, with the ba resting on its side and 
seeking to re-enter its former habitation. Other 
figures in papyri show the ba flying down the 
tomb-shaft to reach the mummy lying in the 
chamber below. The actual source of the idea of 
the bird-like soul was donbtless in the great white 
owls which haunt the tomb-pits, and fly noiselesaly 
out, their large round faces looking with a 
human expression. As to the different sources of 
these ideas, the ba belongs to the tree-goddess and 
the cemetery—apparently the earliest and most 
primitive kind of belief; the Xa is always said to 
go to Osiris, or to the boat of the sun, or to the 
company of the gods, and belongs, therefore, to 
the more theologic views. 

25. The ‘ab.’—Other concepts were also associ- 
ated with man, though seldom with any further 
religious views. The most important of these waa 
the ab, the will and intentions symbolized by the 
heart. It was used much as we use the term 
‘heart’ in ‘good-hearted,’ ‘hearty,’ or ‘ heart- 
felt’; so the Egyptians said that a man was ‘in 
the heart of his lord,’ or spoke of ' wideness of 
heart’ for satisfaction, or ‘washing of the heart’ 
as expressing plain speaking or relieving the feel- 
ings E saymg what was thought. The idea of 
the heart was prominent in later times, as it 
enters into all the throne names of the Saite 

eriod. Besides the metaphorical term of the 
Ba for the will, the physical heart was also 
named as hati, the chief organ of the body, men- 
tioned most frequently on the heart scarabs which 
were put in the place of the heart in the mnmmy, 
and inscribed with ch. xxx. of the Book of the 
Dead, called the ‘ Chapter of the Heart.’ 

The ruling power of man, decision and deter- 
mination, was separated by the theorists, who 
multiplied these divisions, and was called sekhem, 
the sign for which was a baton or sceptre. The 
shadow was also named a a for which 
the sign was a large fan used to shade the 
head. 

26. The ‘ran’—The essence of a name (ran) was 
very important, being the essential for true exist- 
ence, botlı for animate and inanimate bodies. To 

ossess the true name of à person gave power over 
its owner; without the name no magic or spell 
could affect him. A great myth, found in New 
Zealand as well as Egypt, is the gaining of the 
true name of the sun-god by stratagem, and so 
compelling him, Isis thus gained the two eyes of 
Ra—the sun and moon—for her son Horus. This 
importance of the name led in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
to the real name being avoided and kept secret, 
while some trivial name was currently used. On 
monuments it is usual, especially in the IVth and 
XXVIth dynasties, to find the * great name’ given, 
and also the common or ‘little name’: the great 
name is often formed from that of a god or a king, 
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80 as to place the person under divine protection 
in his future life. 

27. 'The under world.—The under world (Erman, 
Egyp. Hel., London, 1907, pp. 109-114), through 
meh the dead had to pass, was divided into the 
twelve hours of night, so entirely was it associated 
with the sun’s course. These twelve spaces are vari- 
ously called ‘fields’ or ‘caverns,’ the latter idea 
obviously because of the sun going under the solid 
earth. Each space has a large population of gods, 
of spirits, and of the dead. The special goddess 
of each hour acted as guide, through that hour, to 
Ra and his company of gods. The first hour is 
said to be 800 miles uo till Ra reaches the gods 
of the under world. The second hour is 2600 miles 
long. 'fhe third is as long, and here Osiris and 
his followere dwell. In the fourth and fifth hours 
dwells the ancient god of the dead, Sokar, and 
his darkness eannot be broken by Rä, the later 
god. “Rä does not see who is therein. Rä has 
his boat ehanged into & serpent, to erawl through 
the earth. In the sixth hour is the body of Osiris. 
In the seventh is the great serpent Apap—a tra- 
dition of the boa-constrictor. The flesh of Osiris 
is here enthroned, and his enemies lie beheaded 
or bound before him. Here also are the burial 
mounds of the gods—Atmu, Hà, Khepera, Shu, 
Tefnut, and others. In the ninth hour the rowers 
of the sun-boat land and rest. In the tenth a 
beetle alights by Rä. In the eleventh hour the 
Ship's rope becomes a serpent, and the ship is 
dragged through a serpent nearly half a mile long, 
and, as it emerges, Ra becomes the beetle, the god 
of the morning—Khepera. It is notable that the 
Egyptian had even an exaggerated idea of the 
size of the earth, as that is only 1000 miles to each 
hour on the equator, while the hours of the under 
world are reckoned as 2600 miles each. 

Another version of these ideas imposed great 
gates between the hours, each guarded hy watchers 
and fiery serpents. Another form was that of the 
fields of Aalu, which had 150r21 gates, each guarded 
by evil genii, with long knives in their hands 
(Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh, 1907, pls. xxxvi. D, E, F). 
Yet an earlier idea was that EN a great variety of 
roads, which had to he known to the soul, and for 
which an account of sixteen roads was placed 
upon the sareophagus. Another chapter concerns 
eight nets or snares which have to be avoided. 
There was also & chapter for ensuring that the 
head should be restored to the body after it had 
been eut off in the early dismemberment usage. 
The earliest form of these texts is in the VIIth 
dynasty (see Petrie, Dendereh, 57 f.). 

28. The ‘ba’ in the cemetery.—The Egyptian 
beliefs regarding the future life were very incon- 
gruous, and various elements were mingled, regard- 
less of their consistency or relative possibility, 
much as present beliefs in England mix together 
the Old and New Testament, Milton, and folk- 
lore, the re of our ancestors. To have any 
intelligible view of the subject we need to disen- 
tangle the complex, and regard each system of 
belief apart. 

The most simple view was that of the continued 
existence of the soul in the tomb and about the 
cemetery. This belief still survives in Egypt, in 
spite of Christianity and Islam. In Middle Egypt 
oo is still a custom of placing jars of water and 
plates of food in the tomb, though it is considered 
so unorthodox that only by casual inquiry can this 
be learned. In one case a mattress was put be- 
neath the dead ; but it was said that on no account 
was any metal put inthe tomb. This survival of 
the primitive belief and custom shows us how 
easily it continued to be held throughout, along 
with the later dogmas of the kingdom of Osiris 
and company of Ra. 
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The soul then was thonght of as a human-headed 
bird, the da, flying in and out of the tomb. It 
required access to the food provided for it, which 
was stored in, or around, the chamber. In the 
pre-historic age the offerings were placed close 
round the body. When the larger tombs of the 
earliest kings were developed, the body was enclosed 
in a wooden chamber of beams, and the offerings 
were placed round it. The space was HE 
subdivided into a line of store chambers, which were 
later built of brick. Jars of water, wine, corn, 
grapes, and other food were provided by the hnn- 

ed; haunches and heads of oxen, trussed geese, 
cakes, dates, pomegranates, all abounded ; cham- 
bers full of knives and weapons, for hunting and 
for fighting, succeeded to the flint-knife and mace- 
head of the earlier years; while finely wrought 
stone dishes and bowls of the most beautiful 
materials, including also the rare copper, were 
stored for the table service. The servitors were all 
quickly buried to go with their king to the under 
world ; there was not even time for their dozens of 
tomb-chambers to dry before they were sacrificed 
and placed in rows around the great tomb. 

The soul required a way of accees to its provision 
and to the outer air. In some large tombs of the 
IInd dynasty a model gallery was made on the 
ground surface covered over by the mastaba ; in 
this was placed a row of model granaries of mud, 
extending for ten or fifteen feet, and a little passage 
a few inches square led from the tomb-pit to this 
gallery of provisions. Intombs ofthe Vth dynasty 
a similar little opening is provided from the tomb- 
shaft out to the funeral chapel. In later times 
other provieion was portrayed, though the idea was 
probably older than that described. The great 
shady sycamore trees which stood over the cemetery 
were looked on as the house of a kindly goddess, 
who was later identified as a Hathor. She provided 
food and drink for the wandering souls, and is 
shown looking ont of her tree, pouring from her 
vase and dropping cakes from her tray to feed the 
ba before her. 

29. The ‘ka’ and its imagery.—A different and 
less material view of the soul arose, and in place of 
a human-headed bird it was thought of as the ka, 
or will and consciousness of the person, coinciding 
with the sensations of the body, and therefore fill- 
ing exactly the eame form, butincorporeal. As the 
body had a ka, so all animals had kas, as they also 
felt ; then everything that existed was by a feeling 
of Animism endowed likewise witha £a. Proceed- 
ing from this, the bo world was held to be self- 
contained, and in the full sense a duplicate of the 
corporeal world in which it resided. Hence the 
ka could enjoy the models of food which contained 
the ka of the food; it could enjoy the figures of 
men and animals, as it had enjoyed the corporeal 
forms when inthe body. A whole world of imagery 
could thus be provided for the life of the ka; and 
that it was intended for this conception is shown 
by every part of it being stated to be for the ka of 
so-and-so. The life-like statues were for the ka to 
dwell in, that it might not wander disembodied ; 
the more closely like life, and the more the clear 
eye glittered and the mouth seemed ready to speak, 
the happier the ka would be residing in it. The 
doctrine of the ka was, therefore, the great inspira- 
tion of Egyptian art. 

Both of those views of the future life are so 
entirely free from any theological touch, or con- 
nexion with any god, that it seems difficult tc 
suppose that they arose along with belief in any 
great Divinity. They seem to belong entirely to 
an animistie world, and to be, therefore, probably 
older than any of the theologies which entere 
Egypt. The idea of the immortality of the soul 
seems older than any belief in a Superior Being 
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(see, further, ‘ Egyptian’ sections on Bopy, NAME, 
SOUL, etc.). 

30. The kingdom of Osiris.—The oldest theology 
of the future life ie that of the kingdom of Osiris. 
The dead were thought of ae going down to the 
Gool and misty north, to tha realm of Osiris, in the 
Delta. After that region became familiar the scene 
was moved to Byblos, in Syria; and lastly, it be- 
came the heavenly kingdom in the nortlı-east of 
the sky, and the Milky Way was looked on as the 
heavenly Nile which watered it. In every respect 
it was thought of as a double of the life in the Nile 
valley. Agriculture was the main occupation : the 
souls ploughed the land with a yoke of oxen as 
here ; they eowed the grain broad-cast, reaped the 
harvest ch corn or gigantie maize, and threshed it 
out by the oxen treading the threshing-floor. All 
this labour was done by the dependents of the 
great man, who meanwhile sat at ease in the 
shade, and played draughts with his wife, or rewed 
in a skiff on the meandering canals. 

31. The Judgment.—Before the dead could be 
admitted to this kingdom, some examination was 
needful; it was not supposed to render the evil 
good, but the wicked required to be set aside, and 
only the good might enter. This examination was 
the Judgment of Osiris, which is a familiar scene 
in the funeral papyri. The dead were brought in 
by the jackal-headed Anubis before the presence of 
Osiris enthroned, with Isis and Nebhat standing 
behind him. The protestation of innocence was 
then made by the dead, each one denying that he 
had committed any one of 42 crimes. This list is 
commonly but strangely called *the Negative Con- 
fession ’ (see, for details, artt. CONFESSION [Egyp.] 
and ETHıcs [Egyp.]. Then came the ‘ weighing 
of the heart’ in a great balance which the ibis- 
headed Thöth read and recorded. The heart was 

laced in one pan, and the feather of Maat— 

ruth—in the other. As the ostrich feather was 
the emblem of lightness (being also an emblem of 
Shu, god of space, or the atmosphere), it ie evident 
that the heart needed to be light, and not weighed 
down by sins The ideal of innocence was being 
*light-hearted,' as we say. Those who could not 
bear the test were condemned. Their fate was to 
be devoured by a female hippopotamus, which 
stood waiting at the feet of Thoth in these scenes. 
Another fate of the wicked in the Ra theology 
was to be beheaded and burnt in a lake of fire; but 
that does not seem to belong to the Osiris system. 

32. The ‘ushabti’ servants.— Whether the serfs 
and servants of an estate were supposed to be so 
often bad that the supply of labour would be short, 
or whether each CHE person was necessarily a 
master in the future, it was thought needful to 
supply images of servants to do the agricultural 
work. Whether these originated in the figures of 
servauts engaged in domestie work, fonnd in tombs 
of the Vth and VIth dynasties, is not clear. In the 
XIIth dynasty single figures of a mummy form are 
rarely found, engraved with the name of the dead. 
These go Dot seem to descend from the servant 

es; but by their forms they appear to originate 
Den for Su Osiris kin emit the XVIIIth- 
XXXth dynasties. It would appear, then, that in 
the XIIth dynasty the mummiform figure was for 
the ka of the person himself, and was supposed to 
act in the future. Then, to save him labour, a 
group of figures of serfs was substituted. These 
serfs have a chapter of the Book of the Dead as a 
spell tovivify them into action. They were furnished 
with bronze models of baskets and hoes at first, 
which soon after were carved or painted, held in the 
hands of the figures or resting on their shoulders. 
The water-pot was added rather later. The spell 
on the figures commanded them to carry the sand 
and the water when ordered, aud to do the cultiva- 


To accempany women there are sometimes 
pottery figures of girls without tools, not mummy 
i 


tion. 


orms like those of men, but nude. These have an 

older woman robed to oversce them, as the male 
figures have often an overseer dressed in a waist- 
cloth or robe. The number of the figures varies, 
but in the most complete tombs of the Saite age 
400 was the regular supply ; sometimes there isone 
overseer to each ten workers. The name ushabti 
is usually understood as an ‘answerer’ who re- 
sponds to the demand for service ; it has also to be 
explained, in the ehorter form shabti, as referring 
to the figures being made of sycamore wood. The 
history of the changes of form and material hardly 
belongs to the religion. 

In Greek times, after these figures ceased to be 
made, it was usual to write that a deceased man 
had ‘gone to Osiris’ in euch a year of his age. 

33. The fellowship of Rä.—Another complete 
theology of the future was connected with the eun- 
worship of Rä and the gods associated with him. 
This was bound ap vith the soul’s going to the west; 
and probably entamenti, ‘he who is in the 
west,’ was a god of the dead in this system. Cer- 
tainly he was the god of Abydos for ages before 
Osiris was worshipped there, and Abydos was the 

lace specially where the desert valley in the west 
ed to the abode of the dead. In the dark world of 
the dead there were innumerable perils to be 
avoided; and the necessary protection could be 
obtained by joining the boat of the sun, and so 
being safely led through the successive gates of the 
hours guarded by their evil spirits. The dead is 
figured sometimes as just entering the boat and 
approaching the company of the Ds who sail with 
Rä through the hours of day and night. In order 
to enable the dead to reach the boat of the sun, it 
was needful that he should have a boat to go forth 
and intercept it in itsdailyround. Hence a model 
boat with a crew upon it was provided in the tomb, 
especially in the Vth-XIIth dynasties. It had all 
the fittings—a sail for going up the Nile, and oars 
for rowing down—or sometimes two boats were 
differently rigged according to their direction; a 
peg for tying up at the shore, a mallet to drive the 
peg, and a landiug plank were also provided. 

34. The mummy and amulets.—In none of these 
views—of the 6a, the ka, the Osirian or the Ra 
company—has the material body any part. These 
views were probably all formed before historic 
times, and after the earliest dynasties we find 
arising, abont the end of the IIIrd dynasty, a 
system of mummifying. Before that the body was 
often perfectly dried in the soil, but not artificially 

reserved. This embalming, therefore, was apart 

rom all the views which we have described. It 
developed another system—that of protective amu- 
lets. In the Vth dynasty we find strings of amulets 
of carnelian or ivory placed around the wrists and 
the neck. The most usnal forms are the jackal 
head, lion head, frog, bee, clenched hand, open 
hand, leg, uza eye, and scarab. After this age the 
amulets diminish, and in the XVIIIth-XXIIIrd 
dynasties only one or two doe figures of gods 
were nsed. ith the XXVIth dynasty there 
burst out an enormous development of the system. 
Figures of the gons in glazed pottery or lazuli, uza 
eyes, and scarabs in all stones and materials, rarely 
gold ba birds with inlaid wings, and gold seal rings, 
were arranged in rows npon the body, often fifty or 
more figuresinall By Ptolemaic times the amulets 
were larger and coarsely made iu blue pottery, and 
they seem to disappear entirely before Roman 
times (cf. art. CHARMS AND AMULETS [Egyptian]. 

This elaborate armoury of amulets was designed 
to preserve the body from being attacked or broken 
up, and to ensure that it should remain complete 
for the habitation of the ka. This preservation of 
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the body led to an entire reversal of the older 
ideas. In all the dynastic ages the construction of 


a costly tomb for the dead was quite as needful as 
the preparation of the corpse; in the Roman age, 
however, the corpse was embalmed and very elabor- 
ately wrapped, often with a portrait over the face, 
and then kept for many years in the house, after 
which it was roughly buried, without any care, in 
the cemetery. 

V. THEOLOGY.—35. Animal-worship.—In con- 
sidering the worship of the gods, we shall endeavour 
to separate the successive stages which have ruled 
in Egypt. Maspero has pointed out how the jackal- 
worship predominated at Thinis before the rise of 
the jackal-headed Khentamenti, or the still later 
Osins-worship, at Abydos. He notes also how the 
Osirian conception of the fields of Aalu is earlier 
than the solar view in the Book of Knowing Duat, 
or the under world. From such traces of the growth 
of the theology, and the proofs of independence of 
the sources of the gods, shown by their compounded 
names, we arrive at the historical view of the suc- 
cessive strata of the theology. We have: (1) the 
pure animal-worship ; (2) the animal-headed gods 
with human bodies; (3) the human gods of the 
Osiris eyele ; (4) the cosmic gods of the Ra cycle; 
(5) the abstract gods of principles; (6) the gods 
brought in from foreign sources, and not originally 
belonging to a part of the Egyptian population. 

The animal-worship is based on two main ideas: 
(1) the sacredness of one species of animal to one 
tribe; (2) the sacramental eating of an example of 
the sacred animal at stated intervals. That the 
whole of a epecies was sacred among a tribe is 
shown by the penalties for killing any animal of 
the species, by the wholesale burial and even the 
mummifying of every example, and by the plural 
form of the names of the gods who were later 
connected with the animals, such as Heru, ‘hawks’; 
Khnumu, ‘rams’; Bau, * birds.’ 

The sacramental slaying or eating is known in 
the case of the bull at Memphis (Mariette, Le 
Sérapéum de Memphis, Paris, 1882, pp. 11, 14, 
16) and the ram at Thebes (Herodotus, ii. 42). 
From that appears to have sprung the keeping 
of an example of the sacred animal. It is well 
known that, in countries where human sacrifices 
were offered, it was usual as a compensatory 
measure to keep the victim for a long time—as 
much as a year—in the greatest indulgence and 
luxury, and to deny him no pleasures. This 
principle naturally resulted in keeping the sacred 
animal which was destined to be sacramentally 
eaten, and feeding and honouring it in every way. 
The keeping of a sacred animal will not account 
for its being consumed, rather the contrary ; but 
the intended sacrament on the animal will be 
ample reason for keeping it with all honour. 
Hence we seem bound to accept the saerament as 
the primary idea: the tribe needed at intervals 
to unify itself with its sacred species by a bsorbin 
the substance of one example, like the Norse buria 
of portions of à king in the fields to ensure their 
prosperity and fertility. 

36. Sacred animals.—The sacred animals whose 
local worships are known have obvious qualities 
for which they might have been venerated; but 
whether those qualities were the sole cause of 
their celebrity or whether the tribe had a totem- 
istic belief in its eonnexion with the animals is 
diffieult to determine. That only one species 
was honoured by one tribe does not prove a belief 
in a connexion, because the earliest stage of 
theologie belief has similarly only one god for one 
tribe. So far as this evidence goes, the animal 
species was just in the position of the later god 
to the tribe. Nor does the use of the figure of an 
animal as a standard prove a totemistie connexion, 


as many of the nomes had standards which were 
reverenced—such as the crook and flail at Heli- 
opolis, or the mace at Memphis—but which could 
hardly be regarded as totems of the people. The 
principle of reverence sufficiently accounts for the 
standards without supposing any closer connexion 
in some cases. 

The baboon was adored as the emblem of wisdom, 
and of Tahuti, the god of wisdom. The appear- 
ance and ways of the baboon naturally originated 
this belief. Four baboons were kept as sacred in 
the temple at Hermopolie; they are often repre- 
sented as adoring the sun, from their habit of chat- 
tering at sunrise. Figures of the haboon abound 
in the Ist dynasty at Abydos. 

The lion and lioness are found in the pre-historic 
figures, and in later amulets, but are not shown 
on monuments or with names. The goddesses 
with the head of a lioness are named as Sekhmet 
of Memphis and Nubia; Bast of Bubastis, Leon- 
topolis, Fell el-Yehudiyeh, and Letopolis; Mabes 
of Nubia; and Tefnut of Dendereh, el-Kab, 
Elephantiné, and Nubia. The spirit of the peak 
of Thebes—or Mert-seker—is also said to ‘strike 
as a fascinating lion.’ The destructive power 
of Ra, the sun, was personified as the lioness 
Sekhmet, who destroyed mankind from Herakle- 
opolis to Heliopolis, at the bidding of Ra. 

The lesser felide were also reverenced. In 
Sinai the cheetah and serval are figured as being 
sacred to Hathor. The cat was sacred to Bast, 
especially at Bubastis and Speos Artemidos, where 
Bast was equated with Artemis the hunter. The 
cat was also sacred to Mut, probably reverenced 
as a maternal emblem, at Thebes. The intensity 
of the popular worship of animals, even in the 
latest times, is shown by the well-known story of 
the fanatical mob tearing a Roman soldier to 
pieces for killing a cat. 

The bull was worshipped mainly in the Delta, 
where four nomes used it as a standard. The four 
hull-gods most recorded are: (1) We or Apis, of 
Memphis, whose temple lay south of that of Ptah; 
(2) Ur-mer, or Mnevis, of Heliopolis, which was 
& more massive breed; (3) Ka-nub, or Kanobos, 
from whom the city was named; and (4) Bakh, 
or Bakis, of Hermonthis. These bulls were later 
connected with the gods who were Wwarslipped at 
those cities. Hapi was the incarnation of Ptah, 
and also of Osiris as Osir-hapi; Ra was incamate 
in Mnevis, and Mentu in Bakis; but these are 
evidently syncretic adaptations of rival worships. 

The cow was apparently not worshipped (unlike 
India) except as an emblem of Hathor, probabl 
from her source as the cow-goddess, the horne 
Ashtaroth, the Ishtar of Sumerian origin. 

The ram was also worshipped as a procreative 
god ; at Mendes in the Delta he was later identified 
with Osiris; both there and at Herakleopolis he 
became Hershefi—the strong chief; at Thebes he 
beeame Amon, and was specially the emblem of 
Amon to the Ethiopians; at the cataract he 
was Khnumu the creator. This diversity of con- 
nexions of the ram proves how his earlier worship 
was independent of the later gods. "The burial- 

laces and sarcophagi of the sacred rams have 
Ness found at Mendes and at Elephantine. 

The hippopotamus was called ‘ the great one,’ Ta- 
urt, and always remained an entirely animal-god, 
never partly humanized. She was the patroness 
of pregnancy. Rarely the hippopotamus also 
appears in eonnexion with Set, probably from its 
devastation of erops, and thus it was theologized 
as Taurt, wife of Set. No local worship or temple 
of Taurt is known. e 

The jackal was the god of the dead, owing to 
his haunting the cemeteries and the Western 
desert where the soul was supposed to pass. At 
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Memphis he was described as ‘on his hill’ of the 
desert, and received later the name of Anpu, and 
a place in the Osirian family. At Asyut he was 
regarded as the maker of tracks in the desert, 
for the jackal patin are the best gnides, avoiding 
the valieys and precipices; thus he could guide 
the soul to the blessed West, and was called the 
‘opener of ways,’ Up-uat, and also entitled ‘he 
who is in the Oasis.’ At Abydos he was called 
‘he who is in the West, Khentamenti; and is 
later shown as a jackal-headed human figure 
seated on the judgment-seat of the future world. 
The dog was honoured in the pre-historic age, 
buried with the dead, and sometimes in special 
tombs of dogs; but we cannot say how far this 
was a part of the general canine worship, which 
was later confined to the wild species. 

The ichneumon, or mongoose, was sacred at 
Herakleopolis; and was in antagonism to the 
neighbouring worship of the Fayyum crocodile, as 
it fed on the heast’s eggs. 

The shrew-mouse was sacred at Buto and Ath- 
ribis, and also embalmed at Thebes. 

Of birds, the hawk was that mainly adored, 
almost entirely in Upper Egypt. e hawk 
Behudet was worshipped at Edfu; another hawk 
at Hierakonpolis near el-Kab; two hawks were 
the standard of Koptos, and the nome of Hiera- 
konpolis just south of Tehneh and opposite Asyut 
shows other centres. These hawks were later 
identified with Horus and with Ra, who are shown 
in that form. The hawk was also a god of the 
dead in a mummified form, as the god Sokar of 
Memphis, It is shown in a boat which is rowed 
by small hawks; these may perhaps be the 
deceased kings, as the king’s soul was believed 
to fly up as a bawk to heaven (Sanehat) The 
mummy hawk was also venerated in the region 
of Suez, being the emblem of Sopdu, god of the 
East, found in Goshen and in Sinai. 

The vulture was the emblem of maternity, 
worshipped mainly at Thebes, where the idea was 
later embodied as a mother-goddess, Mut. The 
vulture head-dress was worn by the queen-mother ; 
and the vulture is represented spread out for pro- 
tection over the king, and across the passages of the 
tombs to protect the soul. The vulture Nekhebt 
was also the goddess of the southern kingdom 
centred at Hierakonpolis, and was used to the latest 
times as the emhlem of the southern dominion, as 
the serpent of Uazet was of the northern. 

The goose and the wagtail continued to be 
adored at Thebes down to the XVIIIth dynasty, 
as is shown on tablets; the goose was then con- 
nected with Amon. 

The ibis was identified with Tahuti, the god of 
wisdom, at Hermopolis, probably from its habit 
of searching and examining the ground for food. 
It was also mummified at Memphis, Abydos, and 
Thebes. 

The crocodile flourished especially in the marshy 
levels of the great lake of the Fayyum, and was 
worshipped as the ged of the province. In later 
times it was here united with Osiris and with Ra. 
It was also worshipped at Onuphis in the Delta, 
and at Nubti, or Ombos, where it was united with 
Set. The men of the neighbouring city of Tentyra 
carried on a tribal warfare against this god of the 
next nome, as described by Juvenal (Sat. xv. 35 ff.). 

The frog was an emblem of multitudes or repro- 
duction, and of Hegt, the goddess who assisted 
at birth; but there is no trace of its heing wor- 
shipped, though it was a frequent amulet in the pre- 
historic age and the XVIIIth-X XIInd dynasties. 

The cobra serpent was much reverenced in pre- 
historic times, when it appears coiled up as a 
house amulet to hang up, or as a necklace amulet, 
or coiled round a aide or in pairs twisted to- 


sether, or curled round the hearth as & pottery 
ender. The great pythons are shown in the 
mythological serpent Apap, and combined in the 
serpent-necked monsters upon the slate carvings. 
The uraeus, or cobra with expanded hood, became 
the emblem of judgment and death, and appeara 
on the cornice of the judgment-hall and on the 
royal head-dress. An immense serpent was carved 
as the erden of the temple of Athrihis in 
the XVIIIth dynasty. Serpents were commonly 
mummilied, and even a bone or two werc encased 
in bronze, with a serpent figure on the top, in 
the XXVIth-XXXth dynasties. The serpent was 
looked on as the * Agathodaimon’ of the house in 
Ptolemaie and Gnostie beliefa. Serapis and Isis 
were identified with serpents, and bracelets or 
finger-rings ending in two uraei were the com- 
monest ornament. Serapis also is figured as a 
human-headed uraeus on the popular terra-cottas 
for domestic use. Three ur perm were in the 
form of the wraeus: Uazet, worshipped &t Buto 
in the Delta, and the symbol of the northern 
kingdom; Mert-seker, ‘the lover of silence,’ the 
goddess of the dead at Thebes, supposed to reside 
on the peak of Thebes; and Rannut, the harvest- 
an doubtless originating from the serpents 
eft in the last patch of corn in the harvest-field. 

Several jish were sacred: the Ozyrhynkhos at 
the city named after it, now Behnesa; the eel, or 
Phagrus, at Phagroriopolis and Syene; the Latus 
at Latopolis; the Maeotes at Elephantine; the 
Lepidotus at various places. 

37. Animal-headed gods.—The animal-headed 
gods form a distinct class, as—with the exception 
of Horus—they are found only in this form and 
never with human heads, They appear to belong 
to the earliest theologic stage, when gods with 
human qualities were introduced, and blended 
with the earlier animal-worship. The habit of 
combination of forms was already usual in the 
close of the pre-historie age, before any figures 
of gods that we know. n the slate palettes 
are compound animal figures and human-animal 
figures, with habitual symbolism of standards of 
trihes acting as the tribes, in fighting or holding 
captives. The animal-headed gods are less violent 
in symbolism than the figures which were already 
usual. The earliest figure of such a god is on the 
seals of the IInd dynasty. 

Khnumu, the creator, bears the head of tbe 
ram; and the long twisted horns of the ram are 
often attached to the head-dresses of Osiris, and 
of the kings who became Osiris, as showing their 
ereative functions, Khnumu was especially the 
god of the cataract; he is represented seated as a 

otter and framing man on the potter’s wheel. 
ees his local importance he was greatly 
thought of in later times, when the amulets of 
his standing figure are often found on mummies. 

Hershefi, another ram-headed god, was purely 
local, and is not found outside of the region of 
Herakleopolis, except at Mendes. 

Sekhmet, the lioness-goddess, represented the 
fierceness of the sun's heat; she is the agent of 
the wrath of Rà in the myth of the destruction of 
mankind. Her statues are common, especially at 
Thebes, where hundreds of them adorned the tem- 

les. She was worshipped at Memphis, where she 

came the consort of Ptah. 

Bastet had the head of a cat; but it is difficult, 
without names, to distinguish her figures from 
Sekhmet. She represented the ardour not of heat, 
but of animal passion, and her festivals at her city 
of Bubastis were very popular and licentious. Her 
name is found in priesthoods of the early Pyramid 
age, but her great period was during the political 
ascendancy of her city under the Shishaks. Asa 
cat-goddess, she was also the patroness of hnnt- 
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ing, and so hecame identified hy the Greeks with 
Artemis. 

Anpu, or Anubis, was the jackal-guardian of the 
cemetery, and the guide of the dead. His figures 
when acting are alwayshuman, with ajackal head, 
and he is most often shown as leading the dead 
into the judgment of Osiris, or bending over the 
bier attending to the mummy. His statuettes 
were often placed on mummies. On the other 
hand, no temples or local worships of Anubis are 
known ; but he paed into the Roman adaptations 
from Egypt, and is figured on the Gnostic gems. 

Set, or Setesh, was the god of the pre-historic 
inhabitants, and probably one with the Asiatic 
kod who appears as Sutekh of the Hittites—an 
illustration of the Asiatic origin of the second pre- 
historic culture in Egypt. He is shown in the 
IInd dynasty and at various later times in an en- 
tirely animal form, but, when associated with other 
gods, in a human figure with animal head. What 
animal is intended is uncertain; the body form is 
most like a greyhound, but the peculiar upright 
tail with a tuft at the end is like that of the wart- 
hog when excited; other comparisons with the 
okapi, ete., have also been made. Probably the 
original form was lost to the Egyptians, and con- 
ventional changes hide it. At first the god of the 
Egyptians, his worshippers were conquered, after 
a long struggle, hy the followers of Horus. Set 

et retained some adoration in the Book of the 

ead and in calendar feasts. The two worships 
were put on an equal footing by the last king of 
the IInd dynasty. After dug ression, Set appears 
again favoured in the earl Foz dynasty : and 
in the XTXth the kings Seti I. and II. were even 
named after him, In later times the great popu- 
larity of Horus led to Set being entirely suppressed, 
and looked on solely as the evil spirit. 

Sebek, or Sobk, or Soukhis, rarely appears, being 
only a local god. Statues of the human figure 
with a crocodile head were in the Labyrinth of the 
Fayyum in the XIIth dynasty. Rarely the con- 
verse is shown, and a erocodile with a human head, 
n Bebel Gii. appears as the Fayyum god of the 

ead. 

Tahuti, or Thöth, appears with the head of the 
ibis, never that of the baboon ; hut both animals 
were equally used as his emblems in all periods. 
He is seldom figured alone, but is usual in groups 
of gods as the recorder of the judgment, and as per- 
forming rites over the king. As the god of learn- 
ing, he was specially the patron of seribes, but was 
not worshipped in tem ples. except at his cities of 
Hermopolis in Upper Egypt and in the Delta. 

Mentu was the hawk-god of the region from Kus 
to Gebalayn, but was later restricted to Hermon- 
this when Amon became the god of Thebes. 

Hor, or Horus, was the hawk-god of Upper 
Egypt, especially of Edfu and Pierakon A 
This form, with a human body and hawk Fead, 
was that of the conqueror of Set; the entirely 
hawk form is not found associated with other 
gods, and the purely human form appears only 
as the son of Isis. The een form was 
popular till very late times, as Horus is so repre- 
sented as a Roman warrior on horseback slaying a 
dk ihe prototype of St. George. The figure 
of Horus apart from the Osiris cycle is that of 
Hor-ur, Horus the elder, as à tribal god before 
being merged in the Osiris family. 

38. Human gods: Osiris cycle: Theban triad. 
—The entirely human gods belong to two great 
grou s—the Osiris family and the Amon family, 

esides the’ goddess Neit. These are marked off 
a not adopting animal forms, or being cosmic or 

ature gods, or representing single abstract ideas. 
(a) Asar, or Osiris, though so familiar to us, is 
mainly known from late sources, which were modi- 
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fied by other ideas, In the Book of the Dead, the 
Osirian portions are earlier than the solar portions, 
yet both are so early that they are mingled in the 
Pyramid texts. We cannot doubt that the Osiris 
worship arose in the pre-historic age; the oldest 
list of Osiris centres does not include Memphis. 
In the early Pyramid age, Anubis only is named in 
the funeral-formula, but in the Vth dynasty Osiris 
takes his place. In the earlier dynasties only kings 
are entitled ‘Osiris,’ having undergone apotheosis 
in the Sed festival; but in the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and later, every deceased person was entitled the 
* Osiris,’ as having been united to the god. Neither 
at Abydos nor at Phile is Osiris named on the 
earlier monuments, although in later times he was 
Eeer the god of both places. It seems that 
the extent of Osiris-worship was growing through- 
out the historie period; this may he due to Osiris 

adually regaining an earlier position, from which 

e had heen ousted by the new gods of invaders. 
The myth of Osiris is preserved in its late form 
by Plutarch; the main outlines, which may be 

rimitive, are as follows. Osiris was a civilizing 
king of Egypt, who was murdered by his brother 
Set and seventy-two conspirators. Isis, his wife, 
found the coffin of Osiris at Byblos in Syria, and 
brought it to Egypt. Set then tore up the hody of 
Osiris and scattered it. Isis sought the fragments, 
and built a shrine over each of them. Isis and 
Horus then attacked Set and drove him from Egypt, 
2nd finally down the Red Sea. 

Another view of Osiris is that of a god of fer- 
tility (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris?, 1907, p. 
268). He is represented as lying surronnded with 
green plants and sprouting corn, and his figures 
were made full of corn. This was probably a view 
resulting from his being the ever-living god of the 
dead, who might he regarded as the source of re- 
turninglife. Thedivision of his body into fourteen 
or more parts, each buried in a different nome, 
appears to belong to the idea of dividing a body 
of a king or great man, and burying portions in 
various places to ensure the fertility of the land. 
For lists of the Osiris relies and places, see Petrie, 
Historical Studies, pl. vii. 

Aset, or Isis, was originally an independent god- 
dess, but hy political changes she became united 
with the Osiris myth, as the sister and wife of 
Osiris. Her worship was far more popular than 
that of Osiris. Persons were more often named 
after her, and she appears more usually in affairs. 
Her devotion to Osiris appealed to the feelings, 
and her combination with Horus, as her son, led 
to a great devotion to her as the mother-goddess. 
She is seldom shown as the nursing mother till the 
XXVIth dynasty; bnt from that time the wor- 
ship of the mother and child became increasingly 
general and spread to Italy and over the whole 
Roman Empire. The temples of Isis, like those of 
Osiris, are of late date; the principal one was the 
great red granite Isaeum, now known as Behbit el- 
hagar, in the east of the Delta. Generally Isis 
was more a divinity of the home and person than 
of the temple and priest, until in Roman times her 
worship spread immensely through the world, and 
temples and priests of Isis are found in most lands 
of the West. 

Nebhat, or Nephthys, is placed as the sister of 
Osiris and Isis, but is figured as only a comple- 
mentary second to Isis. Yet she was worshipped 
at Letopolis, Edfu, Diospolis Parva, Dendereh, and 
the Isaeum. This worship and her name—Neb-hat, 
‘mistress of the palace’—seem to show that she 
was originally a more important consort of Osiris, 
who was pushed aside by the amalgamation of the 
Isis-worship in the group. She usually appears 
opposite to Isis, in the same attitude, mourning 
over Osiris. 
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Horu, or Heru, Horus, is a most complex divinity, 
in the various worships that were mixed together, 
aud in the different aspects under which he became 
popular. The different alliances of tribes at vari- 
ous times led to three human forms: (1) the greater 
Horus, Hor-ur, brother of Osiris, and older than 
the rest of the group; (2) Horus, son of Osiris, 
avenger of his father; (3) Horus, the child, Har- 
pe-khroti, Harpoerates, son of Isis. 

(1) Hor-ur was the son of Hathor, whose name, 
* thedwelling of Horus,' shows that she derives her 
position largely from her son. He was specially 
the god of Letopolis, north of Memphis, also wor- 
shipped at an upper centre of Hathor-cult, the 
cities of Dendereh, Qus, and Nubti, and in the 
Fa yum. (2) Horus, son of Osiris, is the *avenger 
of % father,’ usually hawk-headed, spearing the 
evil erocodile, trampling on Set, driving his party 
out of Egypt, establishing smithies of his band 
of shemsu, or followers, and, lastly, attendant on 
Osirisin the judgment. He was also Hor-sam-taui, 
‘Horus, uniter of both lands,’as conquering Egypt 
from the Set party. (3) The most popular form of 
Horus was that of the child of Isis. Figures of 
Isis and Horus are known from the VIth dynasty, 
but the great spread of this form was in the later 
times of the Vith dynasty, and on to Christian 
changes. A cognate form was the boy Horus, 
trampling on crocodiles, and grasping serpents, 
scorpions, and noxious animals. This was a type 
commonly carved in relief on tablets to be placed 
as amulets in the house, and covered with long 
magical texts. The infant Horus also appears 
seated on a lotus-flower; but it is doubtful if this 
arose in Egypt before the type of Buddha, jewel in 
the lotus, might have been imported. Figures of 
Horus the child, seated in Indian attitudes, point 
to a connexion. Horus, as an infant carried by 
Isis, or being suckled by her, is the most general 
late type, continued till the 4th or 5th century. 
The absorption of this type, as an entirely new 
motif, into Christian art and thought took place 
nnder the influence of Cyril of Alexandria, by whom 
Mary was proclaimed as Mother of God in A.D. 431. 
Henceforward these figures are not of Isis and 
Horus, but of the Madonna and Child. 

(6) The Theban triad were also entirely hnman, 
without any animal connexion until later times. 

Amon was the local god of Karnak. He was 
probably closely connected with Min, the god of 
the neighbouring desert of Koptos; and a late 
legend points to Min being the earlier and Amon 
being a variant, as Isis is said to have divided the 
legs of Amon, who could not walk before, but had 
his legs growing together (Plutarch, Fs. e£ Os. 1xii.). 
Min is always shown with the legs joined, Amon 
with the legs parted. Moreover, Amon is often 
shown in the ithyphallic form of Min. Had the 
princes of Thebes not risen to general dominion, 
probably Amon would have been as little known 
as many other local gods; but the rise of the 
XIth and XIIth dynasties brought Amon forward 
as a national god; and the XVIIth dynasty from 
Nubia, holding Thebes as its capital, entailed that 
Amon became the great god of the most import- 
ant age of Egypt—the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties. 
He thus became united with Ra of Heliopolis, the 
greatest god of the Delta; and Amon-Ra became 
the figure-head of Egyptian religion, king of the 
gods, and ‘lord of the thrones of the earth.’ Im- 
portant as Amon was, he was never intruded upon 
the worships of older cities, and his temples are 
rare. Of all the territorial titles which he has, 
only those of Memphis as the capital, Asfun, and 
Habenan touch other worships. The rest are in 
the new cities of the Delta marshes, in the desert, 
or in Nubia. A special feature of his worship was 
the devotion of the queens of the XVIIIth dynasty 


and onward to the XXVIth. The qucen was his 
high priestess ; and, as such, Amon (personated b 
the king) was her hushand, and father of her chil- 
dren, who were consecrated from birth by this 
divine paternity. The temple of Deir el.Bahri 
portrays the divine birth of Hatshepsut, that of 
ugsor the divine birth of Amenhotep ri. The 
family of high priests next married the royal heir- 
ess, and became the priest-kings of the XXIst 
dynasty. In the XXVIth dynasty the line of 
high priestesses of the Ethiopian family was kept 
in possession of Thebes, but the Memphis kings 
never married them, but required them to adopt a 
daughter of the king. Thus the high priesthood 
was carried on in a fictitious line. In Ethiopia, 
where Amon was the national god, the high priest- 
ess was always the daughter of one king, and wife 
of the next in unbroken female succession ; during 
the Ethiopian rule of Egypt, a second high priestess 
also ruled at Thebes. he ram, which was the 
sacred animal of Thebes, was worshipped in com- 
bination with Amon by the Ethiopians, and Amon 
GERS with a ram's head at Napata and Naga. 
e ram was pecially adored by the Ethiopian 
dynasty (XXVth), and ram -headed scarabs are 
usual at that time. 

Mut was the goddess of Thebes, probably even 
before Amon was localized from bis rns form of 
Min. Her greatest temple was that in the quarter 
of Thebes called Asheru, and she is always named 
*]ady of Asheru. She was also worshipped in the 
desert of Hammamat, and &t Mendes and Seben- 
ar but not imposed on the general adoration. 
She is shown as leading and protecting the kings, 
and queens often appear in her character, and 
with the vulture head-dress of the goddess. 

Khonsu is closely parallel with Tahuti in his 
character as a god of time, a moon-god, and ‘the 
executor of plans,’ or god of knowledge. He is 
identified with Tahuti, as Khonsu-Tahutz, at Edfu, 
and so obtains the head of the hawk of Edfu. 
Otherwise Khonsu is always a human child, while 
Tahuti is a man with the ibis head. His place at 
Thebes is as the son of Amon and Mut, and a large 
temple was built to him by Ramses mr. at Karnak, 
to which Euergetes added the immense gateway 
80 well known. 

(c) Neit.—This goddess was always represented 
in entirely human form, holding bow and arrows, 
and bearing on the head crossed arrows or shuttle. 
There is, however, no trace of her being con- 
nected with weaving, and it has been supposed 
that the shuttle was only a mistake of the Egyp- 
tians in later times, the primitive form being along 
eg erossed by two arrows (see Petrie, Royal 

ombs, 1900, i. front.). The package might well 
be the skin of an animal rolled up, as in the sign 
shed, and so the whole might belong to a goddess 
of hunting. In later times the shuttle with thread 
upon it is clearly used for the name of the goddess. 

eit was the most popular divinity in the Ist 
dynasty, queens being named JVeit-hotep and Mer- 
neit, and many private persons also used the 
name. She was probably a goddess of the primitive 
Libyan population, and was the special divinity of 
the later Libyan invaders of the XX VIth dynasty 
at their capital Sais. During the Pyramid period 
the priesthood of Neit was the most usual ; and in 
the XIXth dynasty her emblem is shown as the 
tatu mark on the Libyan figures. She was wor- 
shipped only in the Delta, at Sais Athribis and 
Zar (Sebennytos), except in the Ptolemaic temple 
of Esneh. 

39. Cosmic gods.—The cosmie gods were ap- 
parently a later stratum of theology than those 
already described. They belong mainly to the 
Eastern Delta, and probably are due to an Asiatic 
immigration. 
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Rä, the sun-god, was specially worshipped at 
Heliopolis, and, when that older centre rose again 
above the invasion of the earlier dynasties and 
gave the Vth dynasty to rule Egypt, each king 
took a name on accession which embodied a quality 
of Ra, in much the same Semitic style as the 99 
names of Allah. Every king of Egypt afterwards 
had a Rä-name, such as Ra-men-kau, ‘Ra esta- 
blishes the kas’; Rä-sehotep-ab, ‘Ra satisfies the 
heart’; Rä-neb-maat, ‘Ra is the lord of truth.’ 
Rà was thus more constantly recognized than any 
other god, yet he has no temples in the great 
centres; beyond his own city of Heliopolis he is 
named only in connexion with Babylon in the 
same nome, at Xois in the Delta, and at Edfu, 
owing to his union with the hawk-god. He was, 
however, united with Amon, as the compound god 
Amon-Rä, in universal honour; and thus shared 
in the great worship of Amon. The need of 
uniting these two names shows that these gods 
criginally belonged to different races. 

& was not the primitive god, even of Heliopolis, 
as the worship of another sun-god, Atmu, under- 
lay that of Ra. The collateral facts point to Ra 
having come in as the god of Asiaties; the title of 
the ruler there was Aeg, the Eastern title known 
later through the Semitic invaders; the keg sceptre 
was the sacred treasure of the temple ; the ‘ spirits 
of Heliopolis’ are more akin to Babylon than to 
Egypt; and the city was always a centre of 
literary learning. The obelisk of the sun seems 
connected with the Syrian worship of conical stones 
2nd stone pillars; and the ‘city of the sun,’ 
Baalbek, shows a similar worship. 

Ra is shown as a purely human figure—as in his 
union with Amon; or as a hawk-headed figure 
owing to his union with the hawk-god of Eim; 
or simply as the disk of the sun, especially when 
in his boat for floating on the celestial ocean. The 
disk has various emblems usually associated with 
it: the cobra in front, as king of the gods; two 
cobras, one on each side, which may refer to the 
double kingdom of day and night, or both banks 
of the Nile; two ram's horns as the creation-god ; 
two vnlture wings as the protecting god, or some- 
times only one. The disk is often placed on the 
head of the hawk-god or the hawk-headed human 

gure. 

Atmu, or Tum, was the god of the Eastern Delta, 
from Heliopolis round to the gulf of Suez. Whether 
he was a sun-god originally, or only became so by 
union with Rā, is not known. He is always shown 
in a purely human form. He was regarded as the 
setting sun, in some connexion with the Semitic 
erigin of his name, *the completed, or finished, or 
closed.’ His special place was Pa-tum (Pithom, 
the city of Ramses). 

Khepera is the rising sun, ‘he who becomes or 
arrives' ; only secondarüy, from this name written 
with the scarab, was the sun represented as a 
scarab. He is shown mainly about the XIXth 
dynasty, and was otherwise scarcely known. 

Aten was the radiant disk of the sun, entirely 
separate from the theology of Rä. It is never 
represented by any human or animal figure, and 
the worship of Rā was proscribed by the devotee 
of Aten. The object of worship was not so much 
the disk of the sun as its rays, or radiant energies ; 
these are shown each ending in hands, which give 
life and dominion and accept offerings. This 
worship was restricted within half a century or 
less, traces of it SE E under Amenhotep IIL., 
the full development under his son Akhenaten, 
and the eńd of it under Tut-ankh-amon. As it 
appears when Syrian influence was at its height, 
the connexiou of the name with Adon (Sem. 
‘Lord’) seems clear, especially as Adonis was 
worshipped in Syria. From the hymns to the 


Aten, the worship appears to be that of the solar 
energy, and to have been a scientific idea apart 
from the usual type of Egyptian religion, Aten 
was regarded as a jealous god, who would not 
tolerate any other worship or figure of a divinity. 
Aten is the source of all life and action ; all lands 
and peoples are subject to it, and owe to it their 
existence and allegiance. 

Anher, ‘he who leads heaven,’ was the god of 
Thinis in Upper Egypt and Sebennytos in the 
Delta. He is always in human form, and carries 
a sceptre. His name shows that he was a cun pod, 
and he was later identified with Shu, son of Rā. 
He does not appear to have been regarded at all 
beyond his own centres of worship. 

Sopdu was identified with the cone of light of 
the zodiacal glow, which is very clearly seen in 
Egypt. He represented the light before the rising 
sun, and was specially worshipped in the eastern 
desert, at Goshen, and Serabit in Sinai. 

Nut was the embodiment of heaven, represented 
as a female figure, dotted over with stars. She 
was said to dwell at Diospolis Parva and near 
Heliopolis, but there are no temples to her, and 
she is usnally not worshipped but grouped in a 
cosmic scene. She bends over, resting on her 
hands and feet, usually supported by Shu, the god 
of space, on his uplifted hands; below lies the 
earth, Seb, as a man. This seems to show the 
lifting of heaven from the embrace of the earth 
by the power of space. 

Seb, or Geb, was the embodiment of the earth. 
He is called ‘the prince of the gods,’ as going 
before all the later gods. He thus is analogous to 
Saturn; and, like him, doubtless Seb and Nut 
belong to a primitive cosmic theology earlier than 
any other in Egypt. Seb is called the ‘great 
cackler, and the goose is placed upon his head. 
There seems in this the idea of the egg (named in 
Book of the Dead, liv.) of the sun being produced 
from the horizon by the earth. He is called *lord 
of food,' as being provided by the earth. He was 
honoured at Memphis and Heliopolis, but no 
temples of his are known. It seems that Seb, Nut, 
Shu, and Tefnut remained as the cosmogony of 
Egypt, but had long ceased to be worshipped or to 
have any offerings or temples in their honour. 

Shu, the god of space, was symbolized by an 
ostrich feather, the lightest object for its bulk that 
was known. His function was the lifting of the 
heaven from the earth; and as a separate figure 
he is usually shown kneeling on one knee with 
uplifted arms. He was honoured in the south of 

pt, at Pselcis, Bigeh, Esneh, and Dendereh, 
SCH also at Memphis; but no temples were built 
to him. Shu is often grouped with his sister 
Tefnut, and sometimes both appear together as 
lions. 

Tefnut was also honoured in the South, in 
Nubia, Elephantiné, el-Kab, Erment, and Dendereh, 
as well as at Memphis. She appears in human 
form, like Shu, but 1s often lion-headed. 

After the sun-, sky-, and earth-gods must be 
added the Nile-god, Hapi. He is always shown in 
human form, a man, but with female breasts, and 
often barred all over with wavy blue water-lines. 
Owing to the division of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
the Nile was similarly divided into two entities. 
Figures of the Upper and Lower Nile, distinguished 
by papyrus and lotus plants, are commonly shown 
as holding those plants entwined around Sma, the 
hieroglyph of union, as an emblem of the union of 
the Sie country. Hapi was worshipped at 
Nilopolis and at the 106 little river-side shrines 
which marked the towing stages on the Nile. The 
dates of inscriptions in honour of the Nile at 
Silsileh do not refer to the iestivals, except that 
of Merenptah on 5 Paophi, =19 July, in 1230 B.C., 
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which might be at the rising of the Nile. A long 
hyınn to the Nile does not throw light on the 
Mop, but praises the productiveness of the 
river LSD iv. 107). 

40. Abstract gods: Ptah, Min, etc.—The abs- 
tract gods stand quite apart in character from 
those whom we have noticed. They have no 
history or legends like Osiris and Kà; and, as 
abstractions, they stand at a higher level than the 
Nature-gods of the simpler ages. There are no 
great festivals connected with them, or any 
customary celebrations. Some were probably 
tribal gods, but on a different plane from those 
already noticed, and seenı to be of a late and 
advanced character. 

Ptah was the great god of Memphis, and became 
the head of the Memphite triad, and later of the 
ennead. He has two apparently contradictory 
characters—that of the creator acting by moulding 
everything from primeval mud, and that of the 
mummiform god. Whether these are not two 
separate beliefs fused together we cannot yet 
discern. The mummy form strongly implies a dei- 
fied human being, and one of the dynastic race, 
as all the earlier peoples buried in a contracted 
osition. There is also the duplicate belief of 

tah creating by the spoken word. A further 
complication arises from his fusion with the old 
primitive animal-worship of the bull Apis at 

emphis. He was also united to the primitive 
Memphite god of the dead, Sokar, in the form of 
a mummified hawk; and was likewise associated 
with the later human god of the dead, Osiris, 
appearing as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. As a further 
complication, the late figures of this fused god as 
a bandy-legged dwarf are entirely different from 
the mummiform Ptah and from the figures of the 
other two gods. If we were to analyze these 
incongruities so far as our present information 
goes, they might be arranged thus: 
Sokar, hawk-god of dead—primitive. 
+ Osiris, of dead—pre-historic. 
+ Ptah, therefore a mummy—dynastic. 
iater + pataikoi of Phonicia—dwart. 


Apis, the bull creator—primitive, 
+ Ptah, creator by the word—dynastic. 


Khnumu, the ram-creator—primitive. 
+ Ptah, creator by moulding, as Khnumu at Dendereb 
and Phil». 

Hence Ptah the artificer was simply a creator-god 
of the dynastic race, who became assimilated to 
the earlier gods of various kinds. It is impossible 
to dissociate from Ptah the pataikot, dwarf figures 
which were worshipped by the Phoenician sailors 
(Herod. iii. 37), identified with Ptah, and given the 
same name. These, again, have some relation 
to the bandy-legged or lame ged of artilicers, 
Hephaistos. Ptah was worshipped mainly at 
Memphis, and also at the next nome, Letopolis, as 
well as at Bubastis and Mendes. 

Min, or Amsu, as the name is sometimes trans- 
literated, was the abstract father-god. He appears, 
as we have shown, to be the earlier form of Áinon. 
Like Ptah, he is enveloped in bandages; and, as 
Ptah has his hands projecting and holding a sceptre, 
so Min has his right arm raised holding a ftail, 
and his left hand holding the phallus. The origin 
of this god is indicated in a late text, where the 
form of a sanctuary in the land of Punt is exactl 
that associated with the god (Athribis, 8, xviii, 
xx). This shrine is a conical hut, like those of 
Punt, and the god has a black face (Deir el-Bahari, 
]xix-lxxi). These details point to Min having 
been introduced by immigrants from there. The 
oldest figures of Min are three colossi of limestone 
found in the bottom level of the temple of Koptos, 
with designs upon them, ineluding Red Sea shells 
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and sword-fish, agreeing with the source stated 
&bove. He was particularly the god of the desert, 
worshipped at Hammamat, at the end of the 
desert road at Koptos; at Ekhmin, which waa 
robably the end of the other desert road from 
yos Hormos ; at Dendereh opposite Koptos; and 
at Edfu, Thebes, and Saqqareh. His figures are 
common in the XlIth and XIIth dynasties; in 
the XIXth he was united with Amon-lta, but in 
Ptolemaic times he again became important. 

Hat-hor was the abstract mother-god, probably 
introduced as a correlative deity with Min. Her 
head is seen on the column in front of the shrine 
of Min (Athribis, xxiii), Her peculiar position, 
88 being worshipped over the whole country and 
identified with other goddesses, points to her be. 
longing to the latest immigrants. The myth of 
Horus striking off the head of his mother Isis, and 
replacing it by a cow’s head, points to the Horus 
clan accepting Hathor of the dynastie people and 
uniting her with Isis. Hathor'* head appears as 
the favourite emblem of the dynastic people 
(palette of Narmer, top, and kilt of king [Hiera- 
konpolts, xxix]), and the priesthood of Hathor and 
the love of Hathor are often named in the early 
dynasties. The Hathor head appears as a capital 
to columns at Deir el-Bahri, and in Nubia in the 
XVIIIth dynasty. It formed the base of the 
sistrum used in Der worship, and the whole sis- 
trum and head were used as the model for capitals 
of columns in the X XVIth dynasty down to fh 
maic times (see esp. Dendereh). Hathor was fused 
with other deities, particularly Isis as the mother, 
and she appears in most sites of Egypt. The fates 
presiding over birth and destiny were called the 
seven Hathors. 

Maat was the goddess of truth. She had no 
temples, and received no offerings. On the con- 
trary, the image of Maat is often shown as being 
offered to the other gods by the king. There is 
also a double form, the two Maats presiding over 
justice and truth (Maspero, Dawn, 187). These 
were shown usually one at each end of the shrines 
of the gods; and they appear to be the source of 
the cherubic figures, one at each end of the mercy- 
seat, known apparent] as ‘Mercy’ and ‘Truth’ 
(Ps 25!° 617 85!" 8615, Pr 38 14? 165 203), Maat 
&ppears in the judgment scenes of weighing the 
heart, as a pledge of truth, and she is linked with 
Rä and Thöth, and especially with Ptah, who is 
‘the lord of truth.” So little personality was 
attached to this abstraction of ‘truth’ that, when 
Akhenaten proscribed the names of all the gods 
in favour of the Aten, he still kept the name 
of Maat ‘associated with his own’ in placing his 
motto after his name, ankh em maot, “living in 
truth.’ 

Nefertum is a youthful god in human form, 
with a lotus flower on his head. He appears to be 
a god of vegetation and growth, and was associated 
as son of Ptah and Sekhmet at Memphis. He 
appears only from the XXIInd dynasty and on- 
wards, when bronze statuettes of him and relief 
figures on situle are common. No temple of his 
is known, or any oflerings to him, 

Safekht was the goddess of writing. She is 
named as early as the Pyramid times, and often 
in the XIXth dynasty recording the festi- 
vals of the king, and holding a scribe's outfit. 
Her emblem was a seven-pointed star on the head, 
with a pair of horns inverted above it. This has 
some connexion with safekh, ‘seven,’ and the 
seven-pointed star which appears as one of the 
earliest emblems of divinity (Hierakonpolis, xxvi 
B, C, xxix). The group may well read upt safekh, 
‘she who has the seven upon her head’ ; if so, she 
was an early goddess marked by the early sign of 
divinity, and hence ‘crowned with the seven’ came 
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gend 


to be her title. 
lost. 

Cosmogonic pairs of elemental gode were vener- 
ated at Hermopolis, each pair male (with frog 
heads) and female (with serpent heads); the male 
names were Heh, ‘eternity’; Kaku, ‘darkness’ ; 
Nu, ‘the heavenly ocean’; Nenu, ‘the inunda- 
tion. The female names were merely the feminine 
of these, Maspero regards them as the equivalents 
of Seb and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Shu and Tefnut, 
Set and Nebhat, respectively (Dawn, 149). There 
are various views of the meaning of the eight ; but 
their names seem to harmonize with the * majesty 
of light,’ the succession of ages, the water used in 
modelling creation, named in the Kore Kosmou, 
the earliest of the Hermetic books, which retains 
most of Egyptian thought. These elements were 
called ‘the eight,’ khmunu ; and Tahuti made the 
ninth, the god who dominated the elements. They 
gave the name to the eity Khmunu, now modified 
to Eshmuneyn. 

Other abstraetions are occasionally named, the 
more usual of which are Hu, the god of taste, and 
Sa, the god of perception. The rarer abstractions 
remind us of the Roman personifications of Pavor, 
Pallor, ete. 

41. Foreign gods.—The foreign gods are those 
which were brought into Egypt apart from an im- 
migration of their worshippers, and which always 
remained exotic. 

Bés, or Besa, was originally a dancing figure of 
Sudanese type, dressed in the skin of the 6és animal, 
the Cynelurus guitatus. He is often shown heat- 
ing a tamhourine. How such a figure came to be 
associated with the protection of infants and with 
birth is not known; but this connexion is seen in 
the XVIIIth dynasty (Deir el-Bahari, li) and on 
to the Ptolemaic age (Birth-house, Dendereh). 
The earliest example of the figure is female, in the 
XIIth dynasty (Petrie, Kahun, viii. 14, 27); it is 
male in later times, but in the Roman age a 
female Bés appears as a consort. Bés had no 
temples or offerings, but in Roman times there 
was an oracle of Bésa at Abydos. A curious 
intimation of this worship by the Phoenicians is 
the figure of Bésa on the coins of Ai-besa, ‘the 
island of Besa,’ the modern Iviga. 

Dedun was another African god, worshipped in 
Nubia. He was apparently a Ze since 
he was fused with Ptah, the combination Ptah- 
Dedun being often worshipped in the XIXth 
dynasty. He is always in human form. 

Sati seems to have been the goddess of a tribe at 
the cataract. She is similar to Hathor, with cows’ 
horns, and was called the queen of the gods. 

Anget was the local goddess of Seheyl, the island 
in the eataract, and is shown wearing a high erown 
of feathers. 

Turning now to the Asiatie gods, the principal 
one was Sutekh, who may originally have been one 
with the Set or Setesh of the Egyptians, but the 
separation was pre-historie. When we meet with 
Sutekh in the XIXth dynasty, he is the national 
god of the Kheta, and has many cities devoted to 

im on the Upper Euphrates in Armenia (Petrie, 
Student's History, iii. 66). Tbe Egyptians repre- 
sented him with a tall pointed cap bearing two 
horns projecting in front and a long streamer from 
the peak descending to his heels (Petrie, Sinai, 
fig. 134). Similar figures of Sutekh, standing on 
the back of a lion, are found on some scarabs. 

Baal was also sometimes identified with Set, 
or combined with Mentu as a war-god. Names 
compounded with Baal are sometimes found, as 
Baal-mahar (* Hasten, Baal’), the Punic Maharbal 
(Pap. jud. ii. 2, v. 3-6). 

Reshpu, or Reseph, tt on some steles, 
wearing a pointed cap with a gazelle head bound 


Her true name thus appears to he 


on in front. He was a god of war, armed with 
spear and shield in the left hand, brandishing a 
halbert, and with a full quiver on his back 
(Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 1878, iii. 235). 

Anta, or Anaitis, was a goddess of the Kheta 
(the Aryan Anahita, imported like Mitra and 
Varuna), represented as seated on a throne or on 
horseback, holding a spear and shield, and brand- 
ishing a halbert. Her name appears in that of a 
favourite daughter of Ramses 1L, Bant-antha, 
‘daughter of Anaitis.’ 

Astharth, or Ashtaroth (Ishtar), was worshipped 
at Memphis, where is a tomb of a priestess of hers. 
She is represented at Edfu as lion-headed and driv- 
ing a chariot. Ramses called a son Merastrot, 
‘loved of Ashtaroth.’ 

Qedesh appears as a nude goddess standing on a 
lion, her hair like the wig of Hathor, and lotus- 
flowers and serpents in her hands. She is placed 
with Min, and therefore seems to be a form of the 
Mother-god or Hathor; she has no weapons like 
Anaitis and Ishtar. 

42. Tribal history in the myths. —Owing to the 
early age at which sculpture and writing began in 
Egypt, it is possible to trace the tribal history 
passing into religious myth. The war of the 
worshippers of Horus expelling those of Set was 
recorded as history, and places retained the name 
samhud as ‘united to the Hud’ or Behudet, hawk- 
god of Edfu, allies of the Horus tribe. Yet the 
whole of this also appears as mythology—Horus 
warring on Set and driving him out of Egypt. As 
we see, on the earliest slate carvings, the standards 
of the tribes represented acting as the emblem of 
the tribe, breaking down fortresses, holding the 
bonds of captives, or driving the prisoners, so, by 
the same habit of symbolism, the god of a tribe 
was said to conquer another god when his tribe 
overcame another tribe. The contest of Poseidon 
with Athene for Attica and Troezene, with Helios 
for Corinth, with Hera for Argolis, with Zeus for 
Aegina, with Dionysos for Naxos, and with Apollo 
for Delphi, seems equally to mark the yielding of 
the worshippers of Poseidon to the followers of the 
other gods. This is an important principle for the 
understanding of religions myths, but it belongs 
to history rather than to the au ene subject. 

43. Nature of the gods.—The nature of divinity 
was perhaps even more limited in the Egyptian 
mind than it was to the Greek. The gods were 
not immortal: Ra grew old and decrepit ; Osiris 
was slain, In the Pyramid texts, Orion is stated 
to hunt and slay the gods and to feed upon them. 
The gods can suffer, for Ra was in torment from 
the bite of a magic serpent. The gods are not 
omniscient; they walk on earth to see what is 
done; it takes time for them to learn what has 
happened ; Thöth has to inform Ra about what he 
has heard, and cannot punish men without Ra’s 

ermission. Nor can a god act Ber on earth ; 

e sends ‘a power from heaven’ to do his bidding. 
The gods, therefore, have no divine superiority 
over man in eonditions or limitations; they can 
be described only as pre-existent, as acting intel- 
ligences, with Breite, greater powers than man 
might hope to gain by magie and witcheraft of his 
own (ef. art. Gop [Egyptian)). 

See also art. WORSHIP (Egyptian). 

LITERATURE.— The literature is given throughout the article, 
especially in $ 6. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


ELAMITES.—Introductory.—Elam, in Gn 10%, 
is said to have been the eldest son of Shem. The 
tract occupied hy the nation descended from him 
is a portion of the mountainous country separating 
the Mesopotamian plain from the highland district 
of Iran, including the fertile country at the foot of 
the hills. It is the Susis or Susiana of elassical 
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gift was not a true expression of the giver's self, 
or if it was bestowed grudgingly or ungraciously, 
then, while he might accept it (stern necessity 
being laid upon him), he certainly could not feel 
himself bound to the giver in true gratitude: 
heart has not gone forth to greet heart—the com- 
mercial idea has intervened to spoil the tender 
emotion. It is Zhen that the recipient longs to 
pay back the gift at the earliest moment—to free 
himself of a galling burden: he has never liad the 
gift as more than a loan ; and the longer he keeps 
it, the more, he feels, are the interest and debt 
accumulating., 


The process in gratitude might be expressed in physio- 
logical language, after the analogy of reflex action. In order 
to a reflex action, three things are necessary—a central nervous 
cell (C); an ingoing impulse from a sense surface (A), along a 
sensory or afferent nerve, liberating energy at the centre; 
an outgoing current (E), consequent on the discharge of energy, 
along an efferent or motor nerve, to a motor end organ, re- 
sulting in movement. Precisely so, with a certain difference, 
is it in the case of gratitude. If the conscious recipient he 
regarded as the nerve centre (C), then the inflowing current 
from the benefactor (A) creates an immediate response, which, 
however (and here is the distinctive difference), in the first 
instance, traverses the path of the ingoing current in the 
reverse order, back to the henefactor (A), and then, second- 
arily, manifests itself in active outflow (E)—in readiness to 


serve. 

3. Religious and theistic bearings.—(1) The 
true nature of gratitude is strikingly exemplified 
in the realm of religion. In Scripture, God’s 
* grace’ (xdpıs) is represented as poured down on 
men—it comes as expressive of the Father's love, 
unsolieited and unmerited; it is the Father's 
affection taking outward beneficent form in rela- 
tion to His earthly sons. The result is that, 
immediately on recognition of this, man's ‘ grati- 
tude’ (xapıs also) springs up towards God—it is 
the cheerful and spontaneous response to the 
request, ‘My son, give nie thine heart’: in other 
words, love has begotten love, and a willing dedi- 
cation of the creature to the Creator is the con- 
sequence—‘ The law was given by Moses; grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn 1"). Here, 
jn especial, the joy of gratitude is associated with 
awe, as all deep joy is. 

(2) Again, the place of gratitude among the 
emotions is a very important one, and its worth 
for human life and in the interests of religion is 
inestimable. It is but a phase of the solidarity 
of the race, on the one hand—- none of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself? (Ro 14%) ; 
and, on the other hand, it is the basis of man's 
true relationship to God and to Jesus Christ. In 
the Christian religion, it means not only the well- 
ing up of aflection towards the Heavenly Father 
and the Divine Redeemer, but also the dedication 
of the believer to the service of the Divine : as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, 
‘Wherefore, receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be shaken, let us have gratitude (&xwuev xápw ; 
EV ‘grace,’ Vm ‘thankfulness’), whereby we 
may offer service well-pleasing to God with rever- 
ence and awe’ (12%), This service of the Divine 
is the equivalent in religion of the good-will and 
readiness to benefit a benefactor in the sphere of 
the human. 

(3) Hence, lastly, gratitude has a distinet re- 
ligious value in relation to theism and theistic 
argument. When the evidence or testimony to 
God’s existence, in Natural Theology, is laid (as 
it so frequently is) in human nature, one part of 
that evidence is placed in the emotions (the other 
sources being the intellect and the conscience), 
and, of the emotions, gratitude is not the least 
impressive for the purpose. Indeed, man’s ‘feel- 
ing of dependence’ has often been represented (as 
by Schleiermacher) as the supreme source of theistic 
belief. And, certainly, feeling of dependence has 


to do with it, whether in an eminent degree or not. | 


Yet, feeling of dependence is ouly the otlier side 
of gratitude—the Creator giving Himself freely to 
the creature, and the creature responding to the 
significance of this by dedicating himself unre- 
servedly to the Creator. Love craves for love, and 
rests in it when found. 


LITERATURE.—Aristotle, Nie. Eth. iv. ; Cicero, de Officiis, i. 5 
Seneca, de Benejielis; Spinoza, Ethica, iii, and iv.; F. 
Hutcheson, Jnquiry concerning the Original of our Ideas of 
Virtue or Moral Good, London, 1725 (esp. 88 ii, and v.); Adam 
Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. London, 1801, pt. 
ji. $15; Kant, Metaphysic of Ethics, Semple's br., p. 300 (ed. 
Edinburgh, 1836); Thomas Brown, Lectures on the Philusophy 
of the Human Mind, Edinburgh, 1820, 1xiii.; A. Bain, The Emo- 
tions and the Will *, London, 1896, pp. 144-146; J. Martineau, 
Tupes of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1885, ii. 229; H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethies4, London, 1890; W. L. Davidson, Theism 
as grounded in Human Nature, do. 1893, Lect. vii.; C. 
Mercier, The Nervous System and the Mind, do. 1888, p. 313; 
A. F. Shand, in Stouts The Groundwork of Psychology 2, 
London and New York, 1903, pp. 206-220; W. MacDougall, 
Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 1908, p. 132. 

WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON. 
GREAT MOTHER.— see MOTHER OF THE 
Gops. 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE.—See JUDAISM. 
GREAT VEHICLE.—See MAHAYANA. 


GREECE, GREEK RELIGION. 
[L. R. FARNELL.] 


The foundation of a serious and scientific study 
of Greek religion, as distinct from the mere 
mythology of Hellas, may alınost be said to have 
been an achievement of the last generation of 
scholars. And at last the Hellenic spirit, so 
creative and imperial in the domains of litera- 
ture, art, and science, can be recognized as mani- 
festing itself not unworthily in the sphere of 
religion. 

The history of Greek religion means, partly, the 
account and the interpretation of tlie various rites, 
eults, and eult-ideas of the various Greek families, 
tribes, and communities ; partly, the statement of 
the religious temperament both of the masses and 
of the individuals who emerged from among thein 
and of whom some record has been preserved. 
Now, as the Greek world in tlie long period of its 
independence was never organized as a single State, 
the attempt to give a summary and general account 
of its religion is eonfronted with the perplexity 
arising from the often incalculable diversity of 
religious forms and ideas in the different centres 
of its social life, which was in the highest degree 
centrifugal. Nevertheless, as will be shown, we 
find in the midst of manifold local variation a 
certain uniformity of religious psychology, making 
for uniformity of practice, which enables us to 
deliver certain general pronouncements about the 
whole. 

ANCIENT SOURCES.—1. Literary.— Our real 
knowledge of any ancient religion depends obvi- 
ously on the copiousness and variety of our records. 
And it is likely to be more luminous if the society 
in question expressed its religious life not only in 
surviving literature, but also in surviving art. Of 
both these kinds the student of Greek religion has 
an unusually rich material. 

For, in spite of its secular freedom, which is its 
salient achievement, Greek literature in its highest 
and most popular forms, as well as in its narrower 
and more special, is deeply infused or preoccupied 
with religion and religious myth, In fact, it re- 
fleets the vivifying penetration of religion into all 
parts of Greek aetivity and mental life This is 
obviously true of the Epic period, which produced 
the two types of the chivalrous and the theologie 
Epie, and which has left us most valuable material 
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for the religious history of the 10th and 9th cen- 
turies B.C. in the Homeric poems, and of the 8th 
and 7th centuries in the poems of Hesiod and in the 
‘Homeric’ hymns; it is none the less true of the 
great Lyric movement which followed upon that, 
when the greatest poets devoted themselves to the 
composition of songs for festal-religious occasions 
or of hymns for the service of temple or altar. 
Besides these, whose great uames and fragments 
of whose great works survive, there was another 
less distinguished group of special * hieratic" poets, 
who composed hymns for the service of certain 
mystery-cults, aud whose compositions were pre- 
served as liturgical documents by the priestly 
families that adininistered them. ‘The sententious 
ethical-political poetry of the 6th cent.—the elegiacs 
of Theognis and Solon—is instinet with religious 
emotion and reflexion. And the greatest product 
of the poetic genius of ILellas—the tragic drama— 
is of a religious character in respect both of its 
origin and much of its subject-matter. Finally, 
the later learned poetry of the Ptolemaie period— 
the Cassandra of Lykophron, the hymns and other 
works of Callimachus, the Epic poem of Apollonius 
Rhodius—is full of antiquarian religious lore. At 
the same time, our knowledge is much indebted to 
the great prose-writers of Greece, the philosophers, 
historians, and orators: among the philosophers, 
especially to Plato, who more copiously than any of 
the others reveals to us, however much he idealizes, 
the religious psychology and cult-phenomena of 
his period; among the historians, especially to 
llerodotus, who is the intellectual ancestor of the 
modern anthropologist and student of comparative 
religion, and whose presentation of the facts of 
history is coloured with religious conviction. The 
works of the Attic orators are of special value for 
our purpose, first because the classical orator was 
more apt than the modern to dilate on religious 
themes and appeal to religious sentiments, as re- 
ligion was far more closely interfused witlı political 
and social life; secondly, because we are more 
sure of the orator than we can be of the poetic or 
philosophie writer that his words are attuned to 
the average pitch of popular belief and senti- 
ment. 

It is true then that all the great fields of Greek 
literature make their several contributions to the 
material of our subject. And besides the works 
of the great masters, the student has to reckon 
with the secondary and parasitie work of the later 
scholiasts, eompilers, and commentators, which is 
even more replete with the special information 
upon which the history of Greek religion can be 
built. The study of it is, in fact, almost coex- 
tensive with the study of Greck literature. 

But amidst this profusion of material we must 
specially mark the works of those ancients who 
wrote direct treatises on the various religious 
phenomena—on the gods, the cult-practices, the 
theologie and mythologie systems of the Hellenic 
societies. The earliest of such works that have 
eome down to us are the poems of Hesiod and the 
Hesiodie School—the Works and Days and the 
Lheogony—while of parts of the * Homeric’ hymns 
the special theme is the attributes and functions 
of the various divinities. But it was not till the 
period of scientific activity after Aristotle that 
definite treatises in prose on different departments 
of the national religion began to berife. A chapter 

. on sacrifice by Theophrastos is mainly preserved 
for us by Porphyry. The writers of * Atthides,’ 
or Attic history and antiquities, who belonged 
mainly to the 3rd cent., were special workers in 
this field ; Philochoros, the ehief of them, wrote 
‘on Festivals,’ ‘on Sacred Days,’ ‘on Divination,’ 
‘on the Attic Mysteries’; Istros, the slave and 


friend of Callimachus, on the * Manifestations of! reveal to us mueh oi 


Apollo’ and on ‘the Cretan sacrifices’; while the 
é&nynrixéy of Kleidemos was, if we may judge from 
the fragments that remain, occupied with the 
problems of religion and niythology. Outside this 
circle we hear of other contributions to the history 
of Greek religion, such as the treatises of Hera- 
kleides, probably the pupil of Aristotle, usually 
called * Pontikos,’ on * the Foundations of Temples’ 
and *on Oracles?; and a work by an unknown 
Sokratos of Kos on the important subject of ‘In- 
vocation-titles of the gods. Lastly may be men- 
tioned here a treatise of Apollodoros, mepi Gear, 
which, if he is to be identified with the author of 
the Bibliotheca, was probably a learned account 
of the popular religion rather than a metaphysical 
inquiry. 

Of nearly all this scientific post- Aristotelian 
literature only isolated fragments survive in 
quotations by later writers, lexicographers, and 
scholiasts, who were, no doubt, more deeply in- 
debted to it than they always acknowledged ; but 
it is some compensation for our loss that the work 
last mentioned, the Bibliotheca of Apollodoros, 
has been preserved—a rich storehouse of myth and 
folklore with some infusion of actual cult-record. 
Among the later writers our subject is indebted 
to the geographer Strabo for many incidental ob- 
servations of local eults and ritual, still more to 
the philosophie moralist and Zi£térateur, Plutarch, 
a man of earnest religious interest and some power 
of original thought, who knew the religion of his 
country at first hand and at a time when it was 
yet alive, and who devoted to it much attention 
and some literary industry ; hence we must. rank 
high among our ancient authorities his Questiones 
Grace and his treatises ‘on the Pythian Oracle’ 
and ‘on the Cessation of Oracles.’ Again, much 
desultory but varied information is afforded by the 
compilers Athenzeus (in his Deipnosophistai) and 
Stobæus (in his Florilegium). But of higher value 
than all these, or, in fact, than any work that 
lias been bequeathed to us from antiquity, is the 
Deseriptio Greecie by Pausanias, composed about 
A.D. 180; for he travelled somewhat as a inodern 
anthropologist, relying partly on earlier literature, 
yet using his own eyes and ears and his own 
notes. llis ruling passion was the study of the 
folk-religion and the religious monuments ; so that 
it is due mainly to him that we know something 
of the village-religion of Hellas as distinct from 
that of the great cities, and ean frame working 
theories of the evolution, through immemorial ages, 
of various growths of the polytheism, 

The lexicographers llarpokration, Ilesychios, 
and Suidas contribute facts of value, especially 
in their eitation of cult-appellatives, which, owing 
to the magic value of the special name or title 
whereby the deity was invoked, throw a reveal- 
ing light on the significance and power of many 
a worship, and help to frame our conception of the 
complex character of many a divinity. Again, the 
various collections of scAoli« on the classical texts 
are a rich quarry for onr reconstruction of the 
fabric of Ilellenie religion, Of chief value among 
these are the scholia on Ilomer, Pindar, Aschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and 'Pheoeritus, while 
Servius’ Commentary on Virgil tells ns eveu more 
about Greek eult and mythology than about 
Roman; and high in this class of our anthorities 
we must rank a work of late Byzantine learning, 
the commentary of Tzetzes on Lykophron’s poem 
Cassandra, for his scholia are charged with remote 
antiquarian lore derived from good sources. 

Finally, we gather much of our knowledge from 
the eontroversial treatises of the early Christian 
Fathers, written with propagandist zeal in the 
heat of their struggle against paganism. They 

the religion that they strove 
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to overthrow by the exposure of its viciousness 
and its absurdities. But their statements must 
be used with cautious criticism. Their knowledge 
was by no means always at first hand, unless— 
which we rarely know to have been the case— 
they were, like Clement of Alexandria, converted 
pagans who had been bred up in the Gr&co-Ronan 
polytheism. Their statements, for instance, about 
the Greek mysteries are often vague and uncon- 
vincing, while in their desire to include them all 
in one general condemnation they confuse Ana- 
tolian rites with Eleusinian. And they are pardon- 
ably blind to the often beautiful ritual, the nobler 
ideas, and the higher moral elements in the oldcr 
Mediterranean religions. Nevertheless, if we make 
due allowance for prejudice and exaggeration, 
works such as the Protreptica of Clement, the 
treatise of Arnobius adversus Gentes, of Firmieus 
Maternus de Errore Profanarum Gentium, Euse- 
bius’ Preparatio Evangelica, Augustine's de Civi- 
tate Dei, Athenagoras’ Legatio, must be ranked 
among the primary sources of our history. 

A special but very important chapter iu the 
later history of Greek religion is the account of 
the growth and diffusion of the religious brother- 
hoods, especially the Orphic Dionysiae societies. 
For these we have something of direct liturgical 
evidence in the collection of Orphic hymns, mainly 
the products of the later theosophie period, but 
throwing light on the theology and ritual of these 
sects. But our knowledge of this mystic religion 
which was engrafted upon Hellenism has been in 
recent times enriched by the priceless discovery of 
an ancient poetical Orphie liturgy engraved upon 
gold-leaf found in tombs of Crete and South Italy, 
and probably a product of the 5th cent. B.C. 

2. Monumental.—The above is a sketch of our 
more important literary sources. The knowledge 
to be derived from them would on the whole and 
in many important details remain vague and un- 
certain, were it not supplemented and secured by 
the evidence coming írom another source which 
we may term monumental or at most semi-literary 
—he evidence from inscriptions. These have been 
aecumulated iu vast profusion during the last 
thirty years; and have been and are still being 
reduced to order for our special purpose. The 
publie inseriptions, being dry State documents, do 
not reveal to us the heart of any mystery or the 
religious soul of the people, but rather the State 
organization and the exact minutiz of ritual and 
sacrifice from which we can sometimes reconstruct 
an image of the inward religious thonght. And 
many & local eult of value for our total impression 
that was unrecorded by any writer is revealed to 
us by these monuments. But the needs and aspira- 
tions of the private man are better attested by the 
private inscriptions attached to ez voto dedications 
or commemorating Divine benefits received. 

Yet, amidst all this wealth of evidence, there 
seemsonetlinglacking. Ofactualtemple-liturgies, 
of formal prayers profiered round the altars, of the 
hymns chanted in the publie service, of all that 
inight constitute a text of Greek church-service, 
there is comparatively little preserved. One or 
two hymns, and a few fragments of the religious 
lyrie of the 7th cent.—to which we may now add 
the important recent find of the peans of Pindar; 
a strophe of an ancient hymn to Dionysos, sung by 
the Elean women; a 4th cent. pean to Dionysos, 
eomposed for the Delphie service; the newly dis- 
covered hymn of the Kouretes in Crete; a few 
formule of prayers quoted or paraphrased by later 
writers —all this appears meagre material when 
we compare it with am profusion of documents of 
the publie and private religion that are streaming 
in from Babylon. 

But, in respect of another source of the history 


of religion, namely, the monuments of art, our 
Greek material is unique. For the greatest art 
of Hellas was mainly religious, the greatest artists 
working for the religious service of the State. And 
the surviving works of sculpture, painting, and 
glyptic, wronght for either public or private pur- 
poses, present us often not only with facts of re- 
igion and ritual unrecorded in literature, but also 
with an impression, hard to gain otherwise, of the 
religious consciousness of the people, and serve also 
as witnesses to the strength of the religious feeling. 
"Therefore the study of Greek religion is concerned 
as much with the art and archeology as with the 
literature. 

A summary sketch of so manifold a theme as 
that with which this article deals will be of inore 
value if it can present the facts in some kind of 
chronologie sequence. "We may conveniently dis- 
tinguish four periods: (1) the pre-historic, falling 
mainly in the second millennium B.C., and closing 
with the epoch marked by the Homerie poems; 
(2) the period extending from 900 to 500 B.C., be- 
gmning with the colonial expansion of Hellas, and 
ending before the Persian invasion ; (3) the period 
from 500 to 338 L.C., including the greatest century 
of Greek history, and closing with the battle of 
Cheeronea and the establishment of Macedonian 
supremacy ; (4) the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman 
period. The chronologie statement is embarrassed 
by the absence of any record of date for the insti- 
tution and difiusion of most of the cults, and for the 
growth of certain religiousideas; nor can we safely 
date a religious fact by the date of the author who 
first mentions it: a detail of ritual, a myth, a re- 
ligious concept attested only by Pausanias or a late 
scholiast may descend from an age far anterior to 
the Homeric. And our earliest inscriptions do not 
as yet reach back to a period earlier than the be- 
ginning of the 7th century. 

I THE PRE-HISTORIC PERIOD.— For deter- 
mining our view of Greek religion in the second 
millennium B.C., when Hellenism was in the 
making, the poems of Homer and Hesiod are of 
priceless value, if they are used with cautious and 
trained criticism. We depend greatly also on the 
general inductions of comparative religion and 
anthropology, which may sometimes guide us 
rightly in this matter, especially if the anthropo- 
logical comparison is drawn from the more or less 
adjacent communities rather than from the Anti- 
podes. We depend also on the evidence of the 
monuments of the Minoan-Mycenzean religion, re- 
vealing glimpses of the practices and faith of a 
people of high culture, whom no one would dare 
now to call, at least in the earlier stage of their 
life, Hellenic, but from whom the earliest Hellenes 
doubtless adopted much into their own religion. 

I. Sketch of Homeric religion.—The poems of 
Homer present us with an advanced polytheism, a 
system in which the divinities are already eorre- 
lated in some sort of hierarchy, and organized as à 
divine family under a supreme god. "l'hese divine 
beings are not mere daimoncs or numina, such as 
were in the main the old deities of Rome, vague 
and dimly-outlined forces, animate yet scarcely 
personal; but rather concrete and individual ¿heot 
of robust and sharply-defined personality, not 
spirits but immortal beings of superhuman sub- 
stance and soul, eonceived in the glorified image 
of man. The anthropomorphie bias is dominant 
in the poems, plastically shaping the figures of all 
the divinities, except occasionally some of the lower 
grade, such as the river-god Skamandros Even 
the vague group of nymphs, female daimones of 
the rill and the mountain, while lacking individual 
characterization, bear the anthropomorphic name, 
*Brides' or * Young Women, which is the root- 
meaning of Non, Though the gods and goddesses 
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are shape-shifters, and may manifest or disguise 
themselves in the form of any animal,—birds by 
choice, —yet their abiding type is human; nor has 
Homer any clear remembrance of a *cow-faced' 
Hera, still less of an ‘owl-faced’ Athene, since for 
him at least Hera ßoörıs was Hera ‘of the large 
ox-eyes,’ and Athene yAaveémes the goddess ‘of the 
flashing eyes.’ And his divinities are moralized 
beings with human passions, and ethical as well as 
artistic emotions, The highest among them are 
not imagined as Nature-powers, bound up with or 
immanent in the forces and departments of the 
natural world, for such a description applies only 
to his wind-gods, and nymphs and gods of river 
and sea; also, though more loosely, to his Helios, 
the god of the sun; to beings, in fact, that count 
little in his religious world. It scarcely applies to 
Poseidon, though his province is the sea; it does 
not describe at all his mode of imagining and pre- 
senting Apollo, Hera, Athene, Hermes, and others. 
There is no hint that these divinities were conceived 
by him as Nature-powers, or as evolved from any 
part of the natural world. The high god Zeus, 
though specially responsible for the atmospheric 
and celestial phenomena, is not identified with the 
thunder or even with the sky, though a few phrases 
may reveal the influence of an earlier animistic 
conception of the divine Sky. His religious world, 
in short, is morphologically neither a system of 
polydetmonism nor one of pantheism in which a 

ivine force is regarded as universally immanent 
in the world of things, but is constructed on the 
lines of personal theism. 

Again, in spite of one or two frivolous and licen- 
tious passages, the religious tone is serious, and in 
many important respects accords with an advanced 
morality. The deity, though jealous and revenge- 
ful of wrongs or slights to himself, is, on the whole, 
on the side of righteousness and mercy; his dis- 
pleasure is aroused by those who spurn the voice 
of prayer, wlio injure the suppliant, the guest, or 
even the beggar; and besides Zeus and the other 
‘Olympians,’ who are general guardians of the 
right, there loom the dark powers of the lower 
world, who are specially concerned with the sanc- 
tity of the oath. Much also of the religious re- 
flexion in the poems strikes us as mature and 
advanced: notably that passage at the beginning 
of the Odyssey where Zeus declares that it is not 
the gods who bring evil to men, but that it is the 
wiekedness of their own hearts that is the cause of 
all their evils. 

Finally, the Homeric ritual appears as on the 
higher level of theism. We can detect in it no 
trace of savagery, and but little contamination of 
religion with magie. The sacrifice is more than a 
mere bribe; it is à friendly communion with the 
divinity ; and the service is solemn and beautiful 
with hymn and dance. The cultis furnished with 
altar and occasionally with temple and priesthood, 
but not yet, as a rule, with the 1dol, though this is 
beginning to appear. 

This slight sketch of the Homerie theology is 
presented herein the belief that the Homeric poems 
enable us to catch some glimmer of the religion of 
the centuries preceding the first millennium. This 
belief is based on the conviction that the poems 
represent a Greek society existing near the date 
1000 B.C. It is, of course, opposed to the view 
still maintained by some scholars that they are— 
in their finished form—a product of a much later 
period, and that the religion which they enshrine 
may be such as was in vogue in Attica about the 
epoch of Peisistratos. But theevidence of Homeric 
ethnology and sociology is fatal to this theory, 
and still more so are the arguments that may be 
drawn from the history of Greek religion ; for, at 
the veriod of Peisistratos, certain religious forces 


were rife, and certain religious phenomena promi- 
nent, about which Homer is entirely silent. 

Still less reasonable is it to imagine that Homer 
constructs a religious world out of his own brain. 
We must suppose that he reflects something real 
and eontemporary. Only we must guard ourselves 
against the serious error of supposing that he 
reflects the whole. Much is, doubtless, missing in 
his account, which we may be able to supply from 
Hesiod and other sources by means of reasonable 
hypotheses. 

The assumption is, then, that the Homeric ens 
present us with a partial pieture of the religion 
that prevailed among some of the leading Greek 
communities before the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese and the Ionic colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

2. Pre-Homeric period of religion. —Now, when 
we consider how slow of growth and enduring are 
the forms and the moral and metaphysical con- 
cepts of religion, we have the right to believe that 
part of what Homer records on these matters is 
ihe inherited tradition of an age some centuries 
earlier than his own. Itis probable that those ear- 
liest Aryan immigrants from the north—Achzans, 
Dryopes, Minyans, and others—who, by mingling 
with peoples of aboriginal Mediterranean stock 
and of the Minoan-Mycenzan culture, constituted 
the happy blend that we call the Hellenic race, 
had ETE arrived at the stage of personal theism, 
and that Hellenic religion proper does not start 
with a ‘godless period,'! when the unseen powers 
were only dimly outlined in the vaguer and more 
fleeting characters of what is called * Animism.' 
We now know, from the valuable discovery of a 
cuneiform inscription, that the Iranian people had 
evolved such personal deities as Mithra and Varuna 
before 1400 5.€.? And we have the right to suppose 
that their Western kinsfolk, who were forcing their 
way through the Balkans, perhaps only a century 
earlier, were at least at the same level of religious 
imagination. We can best understand the picture 
of the religious world of Homer, and also the later 
eult-records, if we believe that the kindred tribes 
coming from the north brought in certain personal 
deities, some of whom were common to more than 
one stock, and one at least may have been common 
tothemall. This would best explain the supremacy 
of Zeus, the Sky-god, aud the diffusion of his name 
Olympios, derived from the mountain that domi- 
nates the northern frontier, near to which the 
propies that were to lead the history of Greece 

ad at one time temporary settlements, and which 
they regarded as the throne of their high god. 
The wide geographical area of his cult cannot be 
naturally explained on the assumption that at any 
period in Hellenic history he had been merely the 
special deity of one particular tribe. And, as re- 
gards two other high gods at least, Apollo and 
Poseidon, we may be reasonably sure that, already 
in the pre-Homeric period, certain tribes other than 
the Achæans had these cult-figures; in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the traek of 
Apollo's invasion from the north; and the evi- 
dence is fairly clear that Poseidon was equally a 
northern immigrant, being the special tribal deity 
of the Minyai, 

We must not then apply to the pre-Homeric 
period of Greek religion the formula ‘one tribe, 
one god, but must imagine that religion had 
already surmounted in some degree the tribal 
barriers; for, though the spirit of tribal exclusive- 
ness was strong throughout the earlier periods of 

M Karsten assumes in his Outlines of Greek Religion, 
Pa See E. Meyer, ‘Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Ge- 


schichte,’ in Sitzunge, d. könig. preuss. Akad. Wüssensch., 
berlin, 1908, p. 14. 
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this polytheism, certain families and certain tribes 
having the special prerogative of certain iepd and 
jealously excluding strangers, yet the fact of the 
common possession of certain worships by various 
tribes contained the germ of religions expansive- 
ness. Moreover, at some age indefinitely earlier 
than the Homerie, the coneeption of the high god 
had expanded both cosmically and ethieally. Zeus 
had become more than a * departmental god’: the 
deity of the sky was also in the first period—so far 
as we can reconstruct it—Zeus Chthonios, the Lord 
of the life of earth and of the world under the 
earth, and it is likely that Hades was only an 
emanation from him. We may also regard the 
Homeric appellation of Zeus, rarhp àvópàv re cv, 
as & conventional and erystallized phrase descend- 
ing from an older poetic tradition, and we are 
justified in interpreting it as a phrase belonging 
to the liigher plane of theism.! 

We must also suppose that the antlıropomorphie 
view of the personal deity, of which Homer is so 
attractive a spokesman, had asserted itself in the 
period before his. Unlike the early Roman, the 
early Hellenic divinities could be regarded as 
married, and ideas derived from the life of the 
family could be applied to them, although we can 
often discern that many of the myths concerning 
divine relationships—the sisterhood of Artemis to 
Apollo, for instance—do not belong to the earliest 
Hellenic epoch. 

3. Minoan-Mycenzan religion.—Dut any ae- 
count of the Hellenic polytheism of the second 
millennium demands a eritical study of the Minoan- 
Mycenzan religion as well, and, before we can 
decide what part of the Homerie and later systems 
belongs to the aboriginal Aryan-Hellenic tradition, 
we must know what the northerners found in- 
digenous in the lands that they conquered or 
occupied. We know now that they found in many 
centres a culture superior to their own and a 
religion of an advanced theistic type with elabo- 
rate, though mainly aniconie, ritual, devoted pre- 
eminently to a great goddess, by whose side a god 
was only the subordinate partner. It has then 
been pointed out that, where we find in historie 
Greece the goddess-cult predominant? and especi- 
ally the prevalence of a virgin-goddess, we should 
recognize the Minoan-Mycenzan tradition in 
antagonism to the Aryan, the latter invariably 
maintaining the predominanee of the god. We 
may, therefore, believe the cults of Artemis 
in Arcadia and Attica, of Athene in Attica, of 
Hera in Argos? and Samos, to have been inherited 
from the former rather than to have been brought 
in by the latter. And sometimes linguistic science 
will be able to assign the different personalities of 
the polytheism to its different ethnic strains by 
determining the group of languages to whieh the 
divine name in question belongs. That philology 
las not yet brought us nearer to the solution of 
these problems is due to the lacunæ in our know- 
ledge of tlıe pre-Hellenie Mediterrancan languages, 
and especially to our ignorance of the Minoan 
script, for which we have masses of material but 
as yet no interpreter. Finally, the evidence of the 
early geographical area of a certain cult may 
sometimes be deeisive in itself: this is the ease in 
regard to the cults of the ‘Mother of the gods’ 
and of Aphrodite, who are aboriginally connected 
with Crete and Cyprus respectively, ze, with the 
centres of the Minoan culture. 

But the ethnic decision is at present impossible 
on a vast number of details in this composite 
polytheism, in respect both of ritual and of the 


1 See Farnell, The Iligher Aspects of Greek Religion (Hib. 
Lect.), London, 1912, p. 93. 

2 See Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 95-98. 

3 The name Hera is probably Aryan-Hellenic, but applied in 
Argolis to the pre-Hellenic goddess, 


divine personalities; and the student of IIellenie 
religion must often abandon temporarily the quest 
of origins in his investigation of the composite 
whole. 

4. Proto-Hellenic period.— The very high de- 
velopment of this Mediterranean civilization from 
which Hellenism drew so much of its own life is 
in itself sufücient reason for the belief that the 
advanced picture that Homer presents of his con- 
temporary polytheism affords us a. true estimate of 
the progress that had been achieved in the centuries 
before him. And this is corroborated by a careful 
analysis of the later cult-records. 

(1) Family religion.—Society in the latter half 
of the second millennium had already reached the 
higher agricultural stage and had evolved the mono- 
samie family. Demeter—whose Aryan descent is 
proved by her name— was generally recognized by 
the various Hellenie tribes as the Earth-goddess 
of corn, and the festival of the Thesmophoria was 
commonly associated with her. Certain forms of 
the religion of the family, which was the life- 
source of much of the private ethics of later Greece, 
can be traced back to the earliest period—the 
worship, for instance, of Zeus ' Epketos, “the god of 
the garth,’ around whose altar in the courtyard of 
the old Aryan house thc kinsmen gathered for 
worship. Another sacred centre of the family life 
in the pre-Homeric society was doubtless the 
hearth and the hearthstone in the middle of the 
hall; there are allusions to its sanctity in the 
Homerie poems, and the eult-records attest the great 
antiquity of this religious fact; although the de- 
velopment of the personal goddess Hestia is a later 
phenomenon (cf. HEARTH [Greek]. The curious 
Attic rite of the Amphidromia, wherein the kins- 
men of the new-born child ran with it round the 
hearth, thereby eonsecrating it to its holy power, 
may have descended from a very ancient tradition.! 

gain, the wider kinship-groups of the éparplat 
and yéry are obviously pre-Homeric, and doubtless 
these had been eonsecrated by aboriginal religion, 
though we cannot date precisely the emergence of 
such cult-forms as Zeus @pdrpios and Athene 
Pparpia. 

(2) Politieal religion.—Further, it is fairly clear 
that already in this first stage the religion had 
beeome closely interfused with the higher political 
and social life. Although the greater part of the 
population lived still under the tribal system in 
scattered villares—xwyydév—yet the möAıs had al- 
ready arisen; and in certain cases we may surmise 
for it a religious origin, where its name— such as 
AOfvar, Norvia, 'ANaAkopgevat, perhaps Méyapa—is 
derived from the personal name or the shrine of 
some divinity. In these cases the temple must 
have been the nucleus around which grew up the 
secular habitations; and the deity of the temple 
would become supreme in the political religion. 
Athene had won this position at Athens and 
probably elsewhere in the immemorial pre-Homerie 
past ; aud this explains her character in the Homeric 
poems as the divinity who more than all others 
inspires political wisdom and counsel. Various 
indications point, in fact, to the belief that the 
earliest development of the city-life was closely 
bound up with the cults of Zeus and Athene; for 
no other divinity was ever styled Polieus or Polias 
by any Greek State; and this agrees mainly with 
the presentation of them in the Homeric poems. 
The unanimity of the tradition points back to the 
second millennium as the period when this political 
characterization of the two deities was determined. 
And this view is strikingly confirmed by the 
records concerning the ritual and the establish- 
ment of the eult of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian 
Akropolis, an institution attributed to Kekrops 

1See CGS v. 356. 
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and marking probably the Hellenization of Attica, 
The singular features of the ritual and the associa- 
tion, preserved in its legend, of Attica with Crete 
indicate a high antiquity, when agrieulture was 
the economie basis of the political as well as the 
religious life. 

We may believe that other eults besides tlie two 
just mentioned played their part in the political 
erowth of the pre-Homerie world. The market- 
place, the eradle of political oratory, had become 
sacred ground, as Homer himself attests ; and this 
eonsecration was probably marked by the presence 
of some dyalya, a sacred stone of Hermes, for 
instance. Apollo, also, had early divested himself 
of the aboriginal character of the god of the wood 
and of the homeless migratory host, had become 
a builder of cities, and had established himself in 
the city’s street with a change in the meaning of 
his title “Ayueds, once an appellation of the Way- 
god who guided the host through the wild, now of 
the deity who guarded the ways of the city ; and 
already, before Homer, his shrine at Pytho was 
beginning to acquiro wealth and political import- 
ance as an oracnlar centre of eonsultation. 

5. Earliest ethical religion.—The theistie system 
had been turned to good account in other directions 
than the political, before it appeared on the canvas 
of Homer. The whole morality of early social life 
had been nurtured and protected byit; for we may 
maintain that the ethical religious spirit of Homer 
—unless we regard hin as a man or as a group of 
men to whom a special revelation had been made 
—must refleet in some degree a tradition that had 
grown up in the centuries before him. We see 
then that current conceptions about the gods had 
ceased to be inspired merely by fear; a milder 
sentiment had come to infuse religious thought ; 
the deity was regarded not only as a righteous god 
of vengeance, but as loving mercy and com passion, 
and a protector of the weak and destitute. The 
cult of Zeus Zelvos, the guardian of the stranger 
and the wanderer, had already arisen; and the 
sanctity of the oath taken in the name of the 
deities of the upper aud the lower world was the 
basis of much private and communal morality. 

6. Art an aspect of religion.—Other parts of the 
higher activity of man had been consecrated by 
the polytheism of which Homer inherits and 
develops the tradition. The earliest imagination 
of the Hellenes appears to have perceived a 
daimoniae poteney—a numen, as we may say—in 
the arts of song and music, and this had sometimes 
crystallized into the personal forms of divinities, 
into such interesting embodiments as the Muses or 
the Charites, who must have belonged to the pre- 
Homeric popular theism. The latter group had 
grown up at the Bewotian Orchomenos, an old 
centre of the Mycenzan culture. It may be that 
at one time they had no other than the purely 
physical significance of vegetation-powers ; but we 
understand their value for Homer only if we snppose 
that before his time they had come to be associated 
with the arts and the delight of human life. We 
discern also that the higher deities, Apollo and 
Athene, though by no means merely ‘ functional’ 
or ‘departmental’ powers, had acquired the special 
patronage of song and art. 

7. Proto-Hellenic ritual.—It seems, then, that 
even in the earliest period the polytheism was no 
longer on the most primitive plaue ; and we gather 
the same impression from what is revealed to us of 
the earliest forms of Greek ritual. The Homeric 
and Hesiodie poems are full of information con- 
cerning the liturgy or cult-service with which the 

oets were familiar ; what they tell us then avails 

or the period of the 11th to the 8th century. But 
ritual takes long to develop, and, onee fixed, is the 
most abiding element in religion. It is not too 


bold then to take the Homerie account as vouching 
for a tradition that goes baek at least to the later 
centuriesof the second millennium. Thesacred place 
of worship might be a natural cave, or a rénevos, a 
fenced clearing in a grove containing as the äyaħya 
of the deity a tree-trunk or holy pillar or heap of 
stones, whence gradually an artificial altar might 
be evolved. The latter had become, some time 
before Homer, the usual receptacle of sacrifice, 
and was a prominent feature in the Minoan- 
Mycenzan religion, which usually associated it 
with a sacred tree or pillar, the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it, but not 
with any iconic statue or idol. Theistie religion 
could content itself with such equipment, but, if 
the anthropomorphic instinct is strong in it, it 
prompts the construction of the temple or the 
10use of God. And temples must have been found 
in the land in tle pre-Homerie period; the few 
that have as yet been revealed in the area of 
Minoan-Mycenzan culture were built, with one 
exception,! within the royal palaees, and must be 
regarded as domestic chapels of the king, marking 
his sacred character as head of the religion of the 
State, the character with which the legends invest 
king Minos and king Aiakos. The earliest that 
have been excavated on free sites are the temples 
of Hera at Argos and Olympia, and these are now 
dated not earlier than the 9th cent. p.c. But the 
traditions of the earliest temple at Delphi and of 
that of Athene on the Athenian Akropolis suggest 
à greater antiquity than this. 

With the multiplication of temples special priest- 
hoods must also have multiplied. But the pro- 
fessional priest had already arisen in pre-Honierie 
times: Homer knows of the brotherhood called 
the ZeAXot,? who tended the oracular oak of Zeus 
at Dodona, ‘who slept on the ground and never 
washed their feet’; aud he mentions others who 
were attached to special deities, and two of these 
at least administered cults without a temple, the 
priest of Zeus of Mount Ida? and the priest of the 
river Skamandros,* of each of whom he says: *he 
was honoured like a god among the people.” These 
words suggest a high and sacrosanet position. Yet 
these two priests are also warriors fighting in the 
ranks, which is the mark of a secular priesthood ; 
and there is no legend or any hint of evidence 
suggesting that a professional priesthood enjoyed 
a political and social power in the pre-historic, 
that we know was never achicved by them in tho 
historic, period of Greece. For the evolution of 
many of the earliest Hellenic institutions evidence 
is almost wholly lacking. But on general compara- 
tive grounds we can surmise that the religions char- 
acter of the monarchy was most prominent in the 
earliest times; and that, as its secular power and 
functions developed, the priest-expert was attached 
to the Bacıkevs to assist in the national cults, over 
which he retained a general supervision, We have 
scarcely a hint, either im the earlier or in the 
later days of Greece, of any coniliet between 
Church and State; we know that at least historic 


"Greece escaped sacerdotalism ; and its earliest 


societies, whatever their danger or their struggles 
may have been, had escaped it by the days of 
Homer.? Bearing on this point is the other nega- 
tive fact that for this earliest aee we have litilo 
or no evidence of tlıe prevalence of what is ealled 
‘shamanism,’ divine seizures, ecstatic outbursts 
of wild prophesying, by which a society can be 
terrified and captured. The professional wdrrıs, 
the prophet or soothsayer, existed as distinct from 
the priest; but his methods generally—so far as 

1 At Gournin (see Hawes, Crete the Forerunner of Greece, 
Ee 1909 p. 101 f.). 


3 IZ, xvi. 605, 4 Il. Aa? 
are, however, that a eat Asch, an oracular man- 


awa 
date, might be delivered against the royal house (Od, iii, 216). 
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our earliest witness informs us—were cool and 
quasi-scientifie.! 

The ritual at the altar in the early period, with 
which we are at present dealing, consisted of an 
oblation to the dcity of an animal vietim or an 
offering of fruits and cereals; the saerifice might 
be accompanied with wine or might be wineless— 
a ‘sober’ sacrifice which was called vndarıa, the 
latter being perhaps the more ancient tradition. 
We may interpret the earliest form of Hellenic 
animal-sacrifice as in some sense a simple tribal 
or family communion-meal with the deity, whereby 
the sense of comradeship and clan-feeling between 
inan and god was strengthened and nourished. 
This is the view that Homer has inherited, and 
it endures throughout the later history of the 
ritual; it expresses the general genial temper of 
Hellenie religion—a trait which Robertson Smith 
marked as characteristic of other religions of the 
same social type.? Similarly, the description given 
us by Theophrastos and Pausanias of the ancient 
ritual of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian Akropolis 
revcals to us a typical example of the civic com- 
munion feast. Such a sacrifice is merely a trans- 
ference into the divine cirele of the practice of the 
common feast of the tribesmen. But we can also 
discern a mystic element in the Homeric ritual 
text, which is evidently based on a tradition inde- 
finitely older than the poems: the sacrificers are 
specially said *to taste the entrails' invariably 
before the real sacred meal begins; as the entrails 
are the inner seat of the life which has been conse- 
crated by the hallowing contact of the altar, we 
are justified in supposing that the object of this 
solemn act was to establish the real and corporeal 
communion of the worshipper with the divinity.* 

Chthonian worship.—The important distinction 
which is well attested of the later ages between 
the ‘chthonian’ and the ‘ Olympian’ ritual—to 
use these two conventional terms for convenience 
—may already have been in vogue in the earliest 
period of the polytheism. In the first type of 
sacrifice, where the offering was made to the 
nether divinities, the victim's head was held down 
above a hole in the ground—a f6ó6pos—and the 
blood from the severed throat was shed into it. 
In the second, where the upper powers, whose 
region was the air or the sky, were the recipi- 
ents, the victim was held up erect off the ground, 
his face lifted towards the sky, and in this atti- 
tude his throat was cut. Homer shows himself 
aware of this form of sacrifice ; and that the other, 
the chthonian, was also in vogue in his time is to 
be inferred from his account of the ritual per- 
formed by Odysseus in honour of the shades, where 
he mentions the 868pos, the sacrifice of black sheep, 
and the triple libation of honey, wine, and water.? 
For the ritual of the dead in the Greek religious 
tradition was closely modelled on the service of 
the nether divinities. The triple libation is known 
to have been part of Minoan-Cretan cult, as the 
altar table found in the cave of Mount Dikte 
attests.° And a shrine with a 860pos in the middle 
of the cella has been found at Prinia in Crete, 
consecrated to a chthonian goddess, the foundation 
of which is ascribed to the 9th century.* 

From these indieations and from the great pre- 
valence attested by later records of chthonian 
eults in which we can discern features of great 
antiquity, we can gather that the earliest period 
of Greek religion was not wholly characterized by 


1 Ct. CGS iv. 190. 

2 Rel, Sem.2, London, 1894, pp. 236-243. 

8 See CGS i. 88-92. 

4 Of. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, p. 236; also article on 
‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion, in HJ ii. [1904] 306. 

5 Od, x. 517-520. 

$8ee A. J. Evans, ‘Mycenwan Tree and Pillar Cult,’ JHS 
xxi. [1901] 191. 

7 Arch. Anzeig., Berlin, 1909, p. 98. 


the brightness of ritual and geniality of religious 
feeling that appear on the surface of Homerie 
poetry. Homer himself was aware of the dark 
world of powers who avenged the broken oath and 
unished sinners even after death. Long before 

is time, we may suppose, gloomy worship, such 
as that of the Geol Mei xcoc described by Pausanias! 
at Myonia in Lokris, of which tlie rites were per- 
formed by night, was in vogue in parts of Greece, 
Mother Earth, prophesying through phantom- 
dreams, had hela tule at Delphi before Apollo 
came, and that was long before Homer’s work 
began.? 

There are strong reasons also for believing that 
the cult of hero-ancestors was already a part of 
the pre-Homeric religion, as it was a prominent 
part of the post-Homeric. The elaborate tend- 
ance of the dead attested of the Mycenzan period 
by the graves discovered at Tiryns and Mycenz 
might easily develop into actual worship, when it 
was maintained through many generations, a8 it 
was at Menidi in Attica. Doubticss, the common 
and promiscuous worship of the dead was a morbid 
development of the later polytheism. But Homer, 
who is generally silent about such cults, and, in 
a well-known passage about the Twin-Brethren,? 
scems to ignore deliberately their divine or semi- 
divine character, almost reveals his knowledge of 
the worship of Herakles,? and certainly was aware 
of the Attic cult of Erechtheus, unless the passage 
that refers to it is the work of an interpolator.? 

Tt is a difficult question how we are to estimate 
and how far we can trust the Homeric evidence 
on this important point of rcligion. Evenif we 
trust it so far as to say that the Achwans at least 
practised no real worship of the dead, it yet re- 
mains probable that they found it existing here 
and there in the lands in which they settled (see 
HEROES AND HERO-GODS [Gr. and Itom.]). 

It is important to emphasize this gloomier 
side of Greek religion ; but it is detrimental to 
exaggerate it, as has been the tendency of some 
modern writers in à pardonable revolt against the 
old shallow theories of orthodox criticism. We 
have reason to suppose that at no period of his 
history was the ordinary Hellene ghost-ridden, 
worried and dismayed by demoniae terrors, or by 
morbid anxiety about the other world or his 
destiny after death; at least he will not appear 
so, when we compare his religious and mythologie 
records with those of Babylon, Egypt, and Chris- 
tendom.® Nor dare we affirm that the pre-historic 
Hellene was weaker-minded and more timorous in 
snch matters than the later. He may even have 
been stronger-minded, and at least as willing to 
eat a sacramental meal in company with the fco? 
MetAlyeot or with the nether-Zeus or the nether- 
Earth-Mother and with his departed family-spirits 
as were his descendants at Lokris, Mykonos, and 
many other places." The earliest myths have 
little of the goblin-element. Homer, indeed, him- 
self was cognizant of such forms of terror as a 
black «#p—Penelope likens Antinoos to one ;? the 
ancient folklore of Argolis was aware of a bad 
spirit, called a IIo, that once ravaged its homes,’ 
The early popular imagination was sure to have 
inherited or to have evolved such creations of 
fear; and a black earth-goddess with a horse's 
head and snake-locks who lived in a dark cave 
at Phigaleia, almost certainly in the pre-Homeric 
period, was a sufficiently terrifying personality.” 

1x. 38. 4. 2 CGS iv. 180, 193. 

8 Jl. jii. 243; but the poet of the Nekyia is well aware of the 
heroic or divine honours paid them (Od. xi. 300-304). 

4 Od. xi. 602. 5 I1. ii. 548. 

6 See Farnell, Gr. and Bab. p. 206 f. 

7 See v. Prott, Leges Grecorum sacra, n. 4; cf. ARW, 1909, 
pp. 467, 482-485. 

8 Od. xvii. 500. 
10 CGS iii. 50-62. 


9 Paus. i, 43. 7. 
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But, happily for the Greek imagination, the 
divinities of the world of death, abiding below the 
earth, tended to take on the benign functions of 
the powers of vegetation. The god of the lower 
world is scarcely called by the ill-omened name of 
Hades in cult, but Plouton or Trophonios or Zeus 
Chthonios—names implying beneficence ; for the 
Homerie and Hesiodie world Demeter is a goddess 
of blessing, not of terror. And, although in the 
earliest period certain demoniac personages such as 
Medusa—identical in form and perhaps in charac- 
ter with the snake-locked, horschesaet Demeter— 
may have loomed large and terrible in popular eult, 
afterwards fading wholly from actual worship or 
surviving in the lower strata of ineffectual folklore, 
yet the more civilizing imagination had also been 
operative in the religion of the second millennium. 
The monuments of the Minoan-Mycenzan religion 
reveal scarcely an element of terror. And at some 
period before Homer the kindly deity, Hermes, has 
assumed the function of the leader of souls. As 
regards the eschatological views of the pre-historic 
Greek, wo ean say little, unless we believe that 
Homer was his spokesman ; and such belief would 
be very hazardous. The earliest communities may 
have had no special hopes concerning the departed 
soul; we have no reason for thinking that the 
Mysteries which later offered some promise of 
happiness in the world to come had as yet pro- 
claimed such a doctrine ; the earliest form of the 
Eleusinia may have been that of a secret society 
organized for agrarian purposes. At any rate, 
there is no proof that the primitive mind of the 
Hellene brooded much on the problem of death, or 
was at all possessed with morbid feeling about 
it; and in pre-Homerie times he must have been 
freer from care in this matter than he was in the 
later centuries, if we accept the view of certain 
scholars that the elaborate ritual of káÜapsis, or 
purifieation, which was mainly dependent on the 
idea of the impurity of death, ghosts, and blood- 
shed, was wholly the ercation of post-Homerie 
days. 

8. Earliest ritual of puriäcation.—It has even 
been said that the very idea of the need of purifica- 
tion on special occasions was unknown to Homer. 
This is demonstrably false. It is enough to men- 
tion one passage alone: at the close of the first 
Book of the Iliad, the Achzans, at Agamemnon’s 
bidding, purify themselves from the plague, and 
throw the infected media of purification into the 
sea; this is a religious lustration. And, when 
Hesiod mentions the rule that a man returning 
from an ‘ill-omened’ funeral could not without 
Eu attempt to beget a child on that day,! he 
happens to be the first literary witness to the 
Greek tabu of death ; but we may be sure that he 
is giving us a tradition of indefimte age, and that 
* Achxan’ society, of which Homer is supposed 
to be the spokesman, had some of the cathartic 
rules and superstitions that are found broadcast in 
later Greece. It may not have elaborated or laid 
marked stress on them ; it may have had no strong 
sense of the impurity of homicide, nor devised any 
special code for its expiation. But, if it was 
entirely without any instinctive feeling for the 
impurity of birth and death, and for the danger of 
the placua arising from certain acts and states, it 
was almost unique among the races of man. 
Only, a progressive people does not overstrain 
such feelings. 

9. Cruder religious conceptions in the earliest 
period.—So far, the religious phenomena discover- 
able with some certainty or some probability in 
the earliest period of Greek history indicate a 
theistic system of a somewhat advanced type. 
But doubtless we must reckon with the presence 

1 Op. 735. 


of much else that was cruder and more savage. 
When we find in the later records ample evidence 
of the lower products of the religious imagination 
—the products of ‘animism,’ ‘ fetishism,’ therio- 
morphism, or polydaimonism; more inarticulate 


and uncouth embodiments of the concept of 
divinity ; or darker and more cruel ritual than 
that which Homer describes, such as human sacri- 
fice, the driving out of the scapegoat, blood-magic 
for controlling winds or finding water—no reason- 
able eritic will call all these things post-Homerie 
because they may not be mentioned in Homer, 
or suppose that the pure-minded Hellenes were 
seduced into borrowing them from the Orientals, 
or that they were spontaneous products of a later 
degenerate age. The view taken of them by those 
who have in recent times applied comparative 
anthropology to the study of Hellenism is the 
only one that is possible on the whole: these 
things are a surviving tradition of a mode of 
religious thought and feeling proper to the ab- 
original ancestors of the Hellenic race, or imme- 
morial indigenous produets of the soil upon which 
that race grew up. There is no cataclysm in the 
religious history of Greece, no violent breach with 
its past, no destruction of primitive forms at the 
advent of a higher enlightenment; no fanatic 
prophet arose, and the protests of philosophy were 
comparatively gentle and ineffective. Only a few 
religious forms of an undeveloped society that 
might shock a more civilized conscience were 
gradually abandoned ; most of them were tolerated, 
some in a moribund condition, under a more ad- 
vanced religion, with which they might be seen 
to clash if any one cared to reason about them. 
Therefore a chapter or a statement in Pausanias 
may really be a record of the pre-Homerie age ; 
and in this way we can supplement the partial 
pieture that has been given above. 

10. Animal-gods and animal-worship. — The 
anthropomorphie principle, which is not necessarily 
the highest upon which a personal theism could be 
constructed, is the main force of the higher life of 
Hellenic polytheism, We may believe that it had 
begun to work before Homer, but not predomi- 
nantly or with sufficient effect to produce a stable 
anthropomorphism in religion. Some worship of 
animals, which is called * theriolatry,' some beliefs 
in the animal-incarnations of the divinity, were 
certainly in vogue. A few of the more ancient 
eult-titles would be suflieient evidence, apart from 
the later records. One of the most significant and 
oldest is A/xevos, an epithet of Apollo marking his 
association with wolves. We find also that in 
many legends, and even occasionally in ritual, the 
wolf appears as his sacred animal. These facts 
point back to a period when Apollo was still the 
hunter-god of the wild wood, and was regarded as 
oceasionally incarnate in the beast of the wild. 
We have also a few indications of direct reverence 
being paid to the wolf, apart from its connexion 
with any god.! Another salient example either of 
theriolatry or of theriomorphic god-eult is snake- 
worship, proved to have existed in the earliest 
epoch of the Delphic religion, and in vogue, accord- 
ing to later records, in Epirus and Macedonia. 
The snake may have been revereuced in its own 
right, or as the incarnation of some personal 
divinity or hero, as we find it later attached to the 
chthonian deities, to the Earth-Mother, Zeus Krctos 
and Melys,” Asklepios, and to the buried hero or 
heroine, such as Erechtheus, Kychreus. We have 
also reasons for assuming a very early cult of a 
bear-Artemis in Attica? and Arcadia; and many 
other examples of similar phenomena will be found 

2 CGS iv. 113-116. 


2 See Nilsson, in Athen, Mitth., 1908, p. 279. 
8 CGS ii, 434-449. 
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in a treatise on the subject by De Visser! Later 
Areadia was full of the products and of the tradi- 
tion of this early mode of religious imagination ; 
besides the horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, we 
hear of the worship at the same place of a god- 
dess called Eurynome, represented as half-woman, 
half-fish ; and bronze figures belonging to the 
Roman period have been found at Lykosoura in 
Arcadia, apparently representations of divinities 
partly theriomorphie.? 

The first anthropologists who dealt with the 
primitive forms of Hellenie religion interpreted 
this special set of phenomena in the light of 
totemism ; but progressive students have now 
abandoned the totemistic hypothesis on the ground 
that there is little or no trace of totemism in any 
Greek or any Aryan society, and that theriolatry, 
or the direct worship of animals, needs no such 
explanation. Also, as recently pointed out else- 
where,’ the theriomorphic concept of divinity can, 
and frequently does, coexist at certain periods and 
in certain peoples with the anthropomorphie ; nor 
can we say with assurance that in the mental 
history of our race the former is prior to the latter, 
or that generally the anthropomorphic was evolved 
from the animal-eod. 

II. Functional deities: polydaimonism. — In 
attempting to penetrate the pre-Homerie past, we 
have to reckon with another phenomenon, which, 
though revealed in later records only, has certainly 
a primitive character, and has been regarded as 
belonging to an age when the concept of definite 
complex personalities such as Geo had not yet 
arisen. It was Usener* who first ealled attention 
to a large number of local cults of personages 
unknown to myth or general literature, and 
designated, not by what are ealled proper names, 
such as Hermes, Apollo, Zeus, but by transparent 
adjectival names, expressing a particular quality 
or function or activity, to which the essenee of the 
divine power in each ease was limited; such, for 
instance, are "ExerXos, "ExerAatos Hows, Kuapirns, 
Eövocros, being nothing more than ‘the hero of the 
ploughshare’ at Marathon, the ‘hero who makes 
the beans grow’ on the sacred way to Elensis, “the 
hero who gives the good return of corn’ at Tanagra ; 
for these he invented the term Sondergótter, mean- 
ing deities of a single function only; and to those 
of them to whom only a momentary function, and 
therefore only à moinentary existence, seemed to 
appertain, he applied the term Augenbliekgötter, 
‘momentary gods’; an example of this type might 
be Mvlaypos, * fly-chaser,' in Arcadia and Elis, who 
at the sacrifice to Athene or Zeus was called upon 
to chase away the flies that would worry the 
sacrificers, and who existed only for the purpose 
and at the time of that call. We may compare 
also for vagueness and inchoateness of personality 
certain aggregates of deities having no definite 
single existence, but grouped by some adjectival 
functional name, such as eol '"Amorpómatot, ‘the 
deities that avert evil, at Sikyon ;? deal P'evervM- 
hides, the goddesses of birth in Attica; the feal 
lIpa£tko,, the goddesses of jnst requital, at Hali- 
artos. ^ Such forms seem to hover on the confines 
of *polydaimonism, and to be the products of 
an embryonic perception of divinity, cruder and 
dimmer than the robust and bright ereations of 
the Hellenic polytheism, to whieh so rich a 
mythology and so manifold a personality attached. 
Another fact seems to fall into line with these: in 
some eult-centres the deity, though personally and 


1De Greeorum deis non referentibus speciem humanam, 
Leyden, 1900. 

2 RCH, 1899, p. 635. 

al Farnell, Gr. and Bab., pp. 66-80; ef. art. ARYAN RELIGION, 
vol. ii. p. 38. 

4 Götfernamen, Bonn, 1896. 
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5 Paus. ii. 11. 2. 
7 10. ix, 33, 2. 


anthropomorphically eonceived, might only be 
designated by some vague descriptive title like 
6 Geds and A Oed, as occasionally at Eleusis; or 
Aécrowa, ‘the Mistress,’ the goddess of Arcadia; 
or Hap6éros, ‘the Virgin,’ on the coast of Caria and 
in the Chersonese: even as late as the time of 
Pausanias the men of Boulis in Phokis never 
called their highest god by any other name than 
6 Meyıoros, ‘the Greatest! And it has been 
thought that the well-known statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the Pclasgians had no names for their 
divinities, was based on some such facts as these. 

The importance of these phenomena would be all 
the greater if Usener’s theory were true, that they 
represent the crude material out of which much of 
Greek polytheism has grown.” But in any case 
they claim mention here, because they are the 
products of a mental operation or instinct that 
must have been active in the earliest period of 
Hellenie religion. 

I2. Animism or Animatism.—In another set of 
facts, also attested by later records, we may dis- 
cern the surviving tradition of an animistic period. 
A large part of the Hellenic as of other religions 
reflects man's relation aud feeling towards the 
world of Nature, his dependence on the fruits of 
the earth, the winds, the waters, and the pheno- 
mena of the sky. The trend of the higher poly- 
theism in the Hellenic mind was to set the personal 
divinity above and outside these things, which he 
or she directs as an intellectual will-power. But 
we have suflicient evidence of another point of 
view, which is that of more primitive religion, 
from which the deity is imagined as essentially 
immanent in the thing, not as a distinct person- 
ality emerging from it. The Arcadians who wor- 
shipped Zeus Kepavós,? or ‘Zeus Thunder,’ at 
Mantinea, or the people at Gythion in Laconia 
who called a sacred meteoric stone Zeus Karmo- 
ras,’ ‘the fallen Zeus,’ or the Athenians who wor- 
shipped Demeter XAéy, ‘ Demeter Green Verdure, 5 
reveal in these strange titles an attitude of mind 
that is midway between ‘ Animatism,’ that re- 
ligious perception of each striking thing or phe- 
nomenon in Nature as in itself mysteriously alive 
and divine, and * Theism,' which imagines it con- 
trolled by a personal deity. At the stage when 
Demeter eonld be named and perceived as XAéy, 
‘ Verdure, the anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity, though certainly existing, was not yet 
stable. 

But there are other cult-facts reported to us of 
a still eruder type that seem to reveal Animatism 
pure and simple and the infancy of the Hellenie 
mind. The Arcadians, always the most conserva- 
tive and backward among the Hellenes, in their 
eolony of Trapezus ‘offered sacrifice to the hght- 
ning and thunder and storms';$ it seems that for 
them these things were animate and divine directly, 
just as the Air—Bedu—was for the Macedonians. 
Again, through all the periods of Hellenie religion, 
the worship of rivers and springs only at certain 
points approached the borders of Theism ; some- 
times offerings were flung directly into the water, 
and prayer might be made ‘into the water’—we 
must not say ‘to the river-god,' but to the divine 
water. 


1 Paus. x. 37. 3. ae 

2 The present writer has criticized this theory of evolution in 
Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907, 
* The Place of the ‘‘ Sonder-Gótter" in Greek Polytheism,’ where 
he has taken the view that some of them are products of the 
same religious instinct that produces theism or polytheism, 
and that some appear to be late ofishoots ot the polytheistic 
system. 
e BCH, 1878, p. 515. 4 Paus. iii, 22, 1. 

5 Ib, i. 22. 3; for other references, see CGS iii. 312, ref. 9. 

6 Paus, vin, 29, 2. 

7 Ib. 88. 3; A iepeds ToU Avkaíov Abs apocevSauervos de To 
Dën ` cf. Hesiod, Op. 737; for the gencral facts, see CGS v. 
420-494. Of. art. Rivers AND River-Gops. 
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We discern these two different ways of imagining 
divinity in the worship and ideas attaching to" Dies, 
‘Sun,’ and 'Ecría, ‘Hearth.’ Asregards the former, 
we have reason to surmise that his religious pres- 
tige was higher in the pre-Homeric than in the 
later age, and that the exalted position as a great 

olitical and cultured god which he enjoyed in the 
ater history of Rhodes was a heritage from the 
Minoan religious tradition.’ In Homers poems 
we find him personal and anthropomorphized ; 
but we may well doubt if he was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to 
him every morning, or bowed to him on coming 
forth from his house, and who, regarding him 
mainly as animate or ‘Living Sun,’ found it diffi- 
cult to develop him into a free and complex 
individual person. 

As regards Hestia the facts are still clearer.? 
In her worship, which belonged to the aboriginal 
period of Greek religion, she was at first, and in 
the main continued to be, nothing more than * Holy 
Hearth,’ the Hearth felt as animate; nor was the 
attempt to anthropomorphize her into a free per- 
sonal goddess ever wholly successful, for reasons 
that will be considered later (p. 404), 

13. Magic.—Now, that which is here called 
‘animatism’ is a religious feeling which may 
inspire real worship, but is more liable than pure 
theism to be associated with magic; and it is 
reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
pre-historic Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism 
to religion, but practised for purposes of the com- 
munity as well as for private ends. It is true 
that the records which tell us about these things 
are all of a period much later than Homer’s, and 
that he is almost silent about such matters. But 
we know now how to appreciate Homer’s silences; 
and general anthropology compels us to believe 
that some of those records reveal facts of im- 
memorial antiquity in Greece. The Thesmophoria, 
one of the most ancient of the Hellenic services, 
was partly magical ; that is, it included rites that 
had a direct efficacy, apart from the appeal to any 
divinity—such as the strewing of the fields with 
the decaying remains of the pigs that had been 
consecrated to the earth-goddesses and thrown 
down into their vault. So also in the Zhargelia 
of Attica and other Greek communities, the cere- 
monies connected with the scapegoat and the 
ritualistic whipping and transference of sin belong 
to the domain of magie rather than to religion.’ 

We have also direct evidence of a magical 
dealing with the elements in the titles of officials 
at Athens called the Ebddvepo,® and of those at 
Corinth called ’Aveyoxotrat,7 both words denoting 
‘wind-lullers,’ ‘those who charmed the winds to 
sleep’; and again in the description of the rite 
performed by the magicians at Kleonai, who, 
according to Clement,® ‘averted the sky’s wrath 
by incantations and sacrifices’; or in Pausanias’ 
account of the operations of the priest of the 
winds at Titane in Sikyon,? who endeavoured to 
assuage their fierceness by ‘singing over them the 
spells that Medea used.’ Doubtless these officials 
were only maintaining the practices of an inde- 
finitely remote past, such as are also reflected in 
legend of the ancient Salmoneus, of Thessalian 
and possibly Minyan origin, who drove about in 
a chariot imitating thunder and, while merely 
practising a well-known type of weather-magic, 

1 See CGS v. 417-420; cf. also art. SUN AND SUN-GODS. 

2 See CGS v. 345-365 ; and cf. art. HEARTH (Greek). 

3 Agamede of Ephyra seems to have practised harmless magic 
(ii. xi. 740); and the poet may have regarded the Elean Ephyra 
as the special home of magic (see Od. ii, 328). 

4 CGS ili, 85-93; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, Cambridge, 
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was misunderstood by the higher powers and later 
moralists. 

The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the early period with which we are at 
present concerned entirely fail to suggest any such 
prevalence of magic as might obstruct intellectual 
progress or the growth of a higher religion. They 
reveal generally a type that is harmless, or even 
philanthropic.! Doubtless some black magic ex- 
isted in the earliest as in the later Hellas, directed 
against the life or the property of individuals, 
and worked by evil means; the more ancient 
literature is entirely silent about this; but a late 
record of Pausanias testifies to a barbarous magic 
practised at Haliartos to discover a pue ge 
à son of one of the chief men was stabbed by his 
own father; and, as he ran bleeding about the 
land, springs of water were found where his blood 
dripped. But at no time, we may judge, was the 
religion or the intellect of Greece so clouded with 
magic as was the case elsewhere in the ancient 
civilizations, notably in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

14. Human sacrifices.—T his attempted presenta- 
tion of the first era of Greek religion must raise 
the question as to the practice within it of the 
ritual of human sacrifice. For we are apt to 
associate this with a primitive society and with a 
crude or savage religion. But this association is 
not borne out by the religious history of mankind. 
The practice has been found in societies highly 
developed both in morality and in civilization ; 
and the @ priort argument is dangerous, whether 
we apply it in one way or the other. 

It has been said that the Homeric poems show 
no consciousness of the existence of the cruel rite 
in the Greek world of the period; and it has been 
argued on this ground that the Achxan society of 
which they are the voice was innocent of it. 

A doubt may arise concerning the slaughter of 
the Trojan captives at the pyre of Patroklos,* an 
act of ferocity for which Homer outspokenly 
blames Achilles. The passage certainly suggests 
that the poet was aware that such things were 
occasionally done at contemporary funerals. In 
Mycenwean tombs at Argos and Mycene human 
remains have been found before the entrance-door, 
that point to an offering of slaves or captives." 
But this need not have been an act of worship or 
strictly of religion. The dead might be iniagined 
as needing slaves; and to kill slaves to accompany 
the departed, just as to kill horses over the pyre, 
may only imply ‘tendance,’ and no worship of the 
spirit. But Homers silence concerning human 
sacrifice as a rite of religion is of no value as 
evidence for our present question, as has beeu 
argued elsewhere." How are we to account for 
the fairly numerous records of actual human sacri- 
fice or of the semblance or reminiscence of it in 
later Greek worship—records that are found spo- 
radically among most of the leading Greek stocks? 
The old shift of attributing to Oriental influences 
everything in Hellenic religion that clashed with 
our ideal of Hellenism was naively unscientific. 
That the practice should have sprung up spon- 
taneously and suddenly in the later society, when 
civic life and morality were advancing, is hard to 
believe. It is more natural to suppose that it was 
an immemorial and enduring tradition of the race, 
which was only with difficulty abolished, and which 
lingered here and there till the end of paganism. 
It has been found among many other Aryan races, 
and it was specially in vogue among the Thraco- 
Phrygian stock of near kin to the Hellenic. These 

1 In the earliest versions of her legend, the magic of Medea is 
not black, but benevolent. 

2 ix. 33, 8. 3 I. xxiii. 174. 

4See Tsountas, in Ephem. Archaiol,, 1888, p. 180f.; and 
Vollgraff, in BCH, 1904, p. 370. 

5 See Farnell, Higher Aspects of Gr. Rel. p. 19 f. 
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general grounds for believing that it was a feature 
of the earliest Greek religion are confirmed by 
some special evidence derivable from the legends 
and eult-records. It is generally impossible to 
date the birtlı of legends; but some can be dis- 
cerned to belong to an earlier stratum than others : 
such are the legends eoncerning the human saeri- 
fice to Zeus Atxatos on Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia, 
to whieh is attached the story of King Lykaou 
and the banquet he offers to Zeus on the flesh of 
his own son :! the Achxan or Minyan story of the 
sacrifice to Zens Aodtiereg, ‘Zeus the Ravening,’ 
of the king's son of the house of Athamas;? 
Kyknos’ sacrifice of pilgrims and the dedication 
of their skulls to Apollo on the Hyperborean 
pilgrims’ way at the Achsean Pagasai ;* the sacri- 
fice of a boy and a maiden to Artemis Tpixdapla 
by the Ionians on the southern shore of the gulf 
of Corinth. A careful study of the legends of 
these various rites will convince one that they 
belong to the earliest period of Greck religion. 
The last example is specially illuminating; the 
human sacrifiee is here practised by the lonians in 
their ancient settlements in the land afterwards 
called Achaia; and its cessation is connected witli 
the arrival of the eult of Dionysos and the return 
of the heroes from Troy. 

Tbe purpose and signifieance of the rite differed 
probably in the different cult-centres. In most 
cases we may interpret it as piaeular, the dedica- 
tion to an ollended deity of a valued life, the life 
of a king's son or daughter, as a substitute for the 
life of the people, such vicarious sacrifice being 
à common human institution; in a few cases we 
may discern an agricultural motive, the blood 
being shed as a magie charm to secure fertility ;* 
finally, in the ritual of Zeus Lykaios we may 
detect a cannibal-sacrament, in which the holy 
flesh of the vietim, whose life was mystically one 
with the god’s.and the people's, was sacramentally 
devoured. This ghastly practice is only doubt- 
fully disclosed by legends and by interpretation of 
later records; a faint reminiscence of it may also 
have survived in the Argive story of Harpalyke 
and Klymenos.° But a elose parallel to it will be 
noted in the Thraciau Dionysiae ritnal. 

Summary account of the first period.—A detailed 
aecount of the pre-Homeric religious age must at 
many points remain doubtful and hypothetical; 
but certain definite and important faets may be 
established. Anthropomorphism, in a degree not 
found in the earliest Roman religion, was already 
prevalent, even dominant, and nearly all the lead- 
ing personal divinities of the later polytheism had 
already emerged ; only Dionysos had not yet erossed 
the border from Thrace ; Asklepios, dimly known 
to Homer, was merely the local deity of a small 
Thessalian community, Pan merely the daimon 
of flocks in remote Arcadia. Cretan religion, also 
personal in its imagination and mainly anthropo- 
morphic, had left its deep imprint on the main- 
land; and its divine personalities, such as Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, and Aphrodite, were soon 
adopted by the northern immigrants, but not at 
first into high positions.” The deity was generally 
imagined, not as a spirit or a vague cosmic force, 
but as glorified man, and therefore the religion 
became adaptable to human progress in arts, eivili- 
zation, and morality. But ınuch in the animal 
world still appeared sacred and weird; and the 
deity might be at times incarnate in animal form. 
At the same time the religious imagination was 


1 See CGS i. 40-42. 2 Tb. 49. 
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5 Paus. vii. 19. 1-9. 
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still partly free from the bias of personal theism, 
and produced vaguer divine forms, of some force 
and power, but belonging rather to ‘animatisin’ or 
polydaimonism than to polytheism. 

Finally, a study of all the faets and probabilities 
may convince a careful student that the origin of 
Greek polytheism as à whole from simpler forms 
cannot be found in this earliest period. In the 
second millennium, which is the starting-point for 
Hellenic history proper, we caunot discern the 
‘making of a god’ (unless we mean the building- 
up of his nore complex character), nor do we start 
with a godless period. We may well believe that 
in the history of mankind theism was evolved from 
animism or polydaimonism; we may believe the 
munch more doubtful theory that anthropomorphism 
arose from a previous theriomorphism ; and there 
may still be some who are convinced that therio- 
morphism implies a totemistic society, But, at 
any rate, these evolutions had already happened 
indefinitely before the two strains, the Northern 
and the Mediterranean, had blended into the 
Hellenie race. The higher and the lower, the 
more complex and the simpler, forms of religious 
imagination operate together thronghout Hellenic 
history; and the higher, though dominant, never 
wholly absorbs the lower, both being an intel- 
lectual tradition of an indefinite past. Much work 
on the origins of Greek religion has been wasted 
because its chronology is anachronistie; and the 
attempt to unlock many of its mysteries by the 
key of totemism has been abandoned by those 
who recognize that many of the views eonceming 
this social phenomenon and its religious import- 
ance, prevalent in a former generation, were 
erroneous, 

We can now pursue the inquiry nearer the 
border-line of the historie period, as it is conven- 
tionally termed. 

Introduction. of worship of Dionysos.—As early 
as the 10th cent. B.C., and probably earlier, a new 
religion with a new and imposing divinity was in- 
truding itself into the Hellenic lands from Thrace 
and Macedonia. Dionysos and the Thracian 
ritual-lezend of Lykourgos are known to Homer; 
but the poems suggest that he was not yet de- 
finitely received into the Hellenie pantheon. Yet 
there are reasons for believing that Beeotia had 
received the alien worship in the ‘Minyan’ epoch, 
before the incoming of the * Doiotoi' : and Attica 
before the Ionie emigration; while in the Pelo- 
ponnese the Arzive legend associates the advent 
of the god with the names of Perseus and the 
Proetid dynasty. In spite of local opposition and 
its natural antagonism to the nascent spirit of 
Hellenism, which was new tending to express 
itself in certain definite and orderly forms of mood, 
thought, and feeling, the new religion won its way 
vietoriously, taking Thebes for its Hellenic metro- 
polis, and some time afterwards securing its posi- 
tion at Delphi, where the priesthood and the 
Apolline oracle became its eager champions. It 
was distinguished from the traditional Hellenic 
in regard to its idea of divine personality, its 
ritual, and its psyehie infiuence, that is to say, the 
mood that is evoked in the votary. In the first 
place, the figure of Dionysos belonged indeed to 
personal theism, eertainly in Hellenie cult and 
probably in the Thracian ; but he was less sharply 
KT as a conerete individual than was, for 
instance, Apollo or Athene; he was vaguer in 
outline, a changeful power conceived more in ac- 
cordance with daimonistie, later with pantheistic, 
thought, incarnate in many aninal-shapes, and 
operative in the life-processes of the vegetative 
world ; and an atmosphere of Nature-magie aecom- 


1 See CGS v. 85-118; cf. generally chs, iv. and v. 
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'The central motives of this oldest forın of ritual 
were the birth and death of the god—a conception 
pregnant of ideas that were to develop in the 
religious future, but alien to the ordinary Hellenic 
theology, though probably not unfamiliar to the 
earlier Cretan-Mycenzan creed. But the death 
of this god was partly a fact of ritual; he was 
torn to pieces by his mad worshippers and de- 
voured saeramentally, for the bull or the goat or 
the boy that they rent and devoured was supposed 
to be his temporary inearnation, so that by this 
savage, and at times cannibalistic, communion 
they were filled with his blood and his spirit, and 
acquired miraculous powers. By such an act, and 
— we may suppose—by the occasional use of in- 
toxicants and other nervous stimulants, the psychie 
condition that this worship evoked was frenzy and 
eestasy, which might show itself in a wild outburst 
of mental and physical force, and which wrought 
up the enthusiastie feeling of self-abandonment, 
whereby the worshipper escaped the limits of his 
own nature and achieved a temporary sense of 
identity with the god, which might avail him even 
after death. ‘This privilege of ecstasy might be 
used for the practical purposes of vegetation-magie, 
yet was desired and proclaimed for its own sake 
as a more intense mood of life. This religion 
preached no morality, and could ill adapt itself to 
civic life ; itsidcal was supernormal psychic energy. 
The process whereby it was half-captured and half- 
tamed by the young Hellenie spirit forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in Hellenism. 

IL SECOND PERIOD: 900-500 B.c.—It is con- 
venient for the purposes of religious study to mark 
off the period between the 9th cent. and the 6th 
as the seeond period of Greek religion, in which 
we can observe the working of new forees and the 
development of older germs into new life. By 
the beginning of this period the fusion of the 
Northerners and the Mediterranean population 
was mainly complete, and the Hellenic spirit had 
acquired its definite instincts and bias. "The 9th 
and 8th centuries wituessed the diffusion of epie 
literature, the rise of lyric poetry, the emergence of 
the eikóv, or idol, in religious art, and, generally, 
the development of cities and civie life; and it is 
essential to estimate the religious influence of these 
forces. 

1. Infiuence of epic and lyric poetry.—That the 
contribution of Homeric and of the later Hesiodic 
literature to the shaping and fixing of Hellenie 
religion was most fruitful and effective cannot be 
doubted. Only, we must not accept the exaggerat- 
ing view of Herodotus! that these two poets were 
really the founders of the anthropomorphie re- 
ligion, ereating the orthodox Hellenie theogony, 
and determining the names and functions and 
shapes of the special divinities. By such a state- 
ment some scholars have been misled into regard- 
ing the Homerie poems as a kind of Greek Bible, 
which in respect of religious matters it might be 
heresy to disbelieve. We know that local temple- 
legend and local folklore could always ınaintain 
their independence of Homerie or Hesiodie author- 
ity, in respect of the titles of the gods, their re- 
lationships, and genealogies: Artemis was not 
everywhere reputed to have the same parentage 
or Zeus the same spouse. ‘The early epic pocts 
gathered many of the iepol \éyo. of shrines, but 
there was much that they did not gather, and 
which survived. ‘There was a noticeable particu- 
larism in Greek theology, and no orthodoxy and 
no heterodoxy in the sense that it was moral to 
believe or immoral to disbelieve any sacred book. 

‚The chief religions achievement of Homer and 
his fellows was to intensify the anthropomorphie 
trend in Greek religion, to sharpen and indi- 

lii 53. 


vidualize the concepts of divinity, and to diffuse 
throughout the Hellenic world a certain uniformity 
of religious imagination. To their work partly, 
as well as to the higher synthetie power of the 
Greek mind, we may ascribe the fact that, in spite 
of local varieties of myth and eult-titles, in spite 
of the various elements that the divine personality 
may have absorbed from earlier cult-figures and 
eult-forms in the various eult-centres, the sense of 
the individual unity of person was not lost so long 
as the same name was in vogue; hence Apollo 
Lykeios of Argos could not be a different person 
from the Apollo Patroós of Athens, nor could 
hostility arise between them. ‘That is to say, 
the higher religious literature imprinted a certain 
precision and definiteness upon the personal names 
of the leading divinities and endowed them with 
a certain essential connotation ; for example, the 
dogma of the virginity of Athene and Artemis, 
always presented in the highest poetry, prevailed 
so far as to suppress the maternal character that 
may have attached to them in the pre-historic 
period, and of which we can still discern a glimmer- 
ing in certain local eults.Y To this task ot shaping 
the divine characters the rising lyric poetry, which 
was growing up with the decay of the Epic, and 
which, in obedience to the Hellenic passion for 
diseiplined form, was developing fixed types of 
song and musie appropriate to special festivals 
and worships, must have contributed much. The 
*spondaie? metre was adapted to the invocation 
or hymn sung at the libation—the oczovdj—to 
Zeus; and the solemn gravity of the spondaic 
fragment attributed to Terpander fittingly ex- 
presses the majesty of the high god, ‘the primal 
cause of all things, the Leader of the world.’ ? 
The pean and the nomos became instinct with 
the Apolline, the dithyrambos with the Dionysiae 
spirit.” The earlicr Greek lyric was, in fact, mainly 
religious, being composed for publie or private ocea- 
sions of worship ; its vogue was therefore wide, and 
in some communities, as in Arcadia, the singing 
of these compositions formed part of the national 
training of the young.‘ 

2. Idolatry.—Another phenomenon of import- 
ance at the beginning of this second period is the 
rise of idolatry, the prevalence of the use of the 
elkdv in actual worship in place of the older ani- 
conie äyakzıa, which had sufliced for the Minoan 
and the Homeric world as a token of the divine 
presence or as a magnet attracting it to the wor- 
shipper. ‘This important change in the object of 
cult may have been beginning iu the 10th cent., 
for we have one indication of it in the Homeric 
poems, and recently on oue of a series of vases of 
the early geometric style found in a grave of the 
post-Minoan period near Knossos, the figures of 
an armed god and goddess arc depicted on low 
bases, evidently idols, and perhaps the earliest of 
any Hellenic divinity.’ Henceforth, although the 
old fetish-object, the anieonie agalma, lingercd 
long in certain shrines and holy places, the impulse 
towards idolatry became imperious and almost 
universal, exercising a mighty influence on the 
religious sentiment of the Hellenes both before and 
after the triumph of Christianity. The worship 
before the idol intensified the already powerful 
anthropomorphic instinct of the polytheism, and 
was at once a source of strength and a cause of 
narrowness. It brought to the people a strong 
conviction of the real presence of the concrete indi- 
vidual divinity; as it gave its mandate to the 
greatest art of the world, it evolved the ideal of 
divinity as the ideal of humanity, expressible in 

1 See CGS ii. 442-449. 

2 Bergk, Pocta: Lyrici Graci, Leipzig, 1843, vol. iii. fr, 1, 
8 Philochoros, frag. 21; Müller, PHG i. 387, 

4 Athenaus, p. 626 B. 

5 See Arch, Anzeig., 1908, p. 122. 
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forms of beauty, strength, and majesty. On the 
other hand, it was a force working against the 
development of a more mystic, more immaterial 
religion, or of a consciousness of godliead as an 
all-pervading spirit, such as might arise out of the 
vaguer religious perception of those half-personal 
davmones or numina, which never wholly faded 
from the popular ereed. 

3. Progress of anthropomorphism.—1t is inter- 
esting to ınark within this second period the vari- 
ous effects of the now regnant anthropomorphism. 
Those functional daimones tend to leave the 
SE E twilight of religious perception, in 
which the Roman indigitamenta remained, and 
to be attracted into the stronger life of personal 
theism. Kovporpédos, once perhaps only a vague 
funetional power that nurtured children, becomes 
identified with Artemis or Oe: XAdy, ‘ Divine Ver- 
dure,’ when the cult was introduced from the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis to the Akropolis of Athens— 
if this, indeed, is a true account of its career— could 
maintain herself only as Aqu/rgp XAon. Again, the 
name"Hpus comes to be applied to even the most 
shadowy of these functional powers, to Mulaypos, 
“the Fly-chaser,’ the most limited and momentary 
of them all; to Eivorros, the daimon of good harvest, 
about whom a very human tale is told ; and to call 
them “Hpwes implies that they were imagined as 
semi-divine men who once lived on the earth. 
Even the most immaterial forces, some of those 
which mark mental phases or social conditions, 
such as "Epos, Love, Ala, Friendship, Eipyvn, 
Peace, became often for the religious imagination 
personal individuals with human relationships ;! 
thus Elpjvy emerges almost as a real goddess with 
the traits of Demeter, Mia on a relief in the 
Jacobsen eollection is individualized as the mother 
of Zeus Philios, in defiance of the traditional 
theogony.? Others such as Aióós, * Reverence’ or 
‘Compassion,’ remained in the border-land be- 
tween animating forces and personal deities. 

But we observe in many cases that the name 
itself was an obstacle to the emergence of a con- 
vineingly personal god or goddess; &nd, where 
this is the case, the personality never could play 
a leading part in the advanced religion. Thus 
“Eorla bore a name that denoted nothing more 
than ‘the Hearth,’ considered as animate and 
holy ; Greek anthropomorphism did its utmost for 
her, but never or rarely succeeded in establishing 
her as a fully formed personal goddess. The same 
phenomenon is observable in regard to Gé, Helios, 
and Selene ; it was easy to regard them as animate 
powers, and as such to worship them ; such wor- 
ship they received throughout all periods of Greek 
religion, but they exercised no direction of the 
moral, social, and spiritual progress of the race; 
for their names so! obviously connoted substances 
unlike and alien to man that they could not with 
conviction be imagined as glorified men or women. 
It was otherwise with such names as Apollo, Hera, 
Athene, which could become as real and individual 
as Miltiades or Themistocles; and it is these 
humanized personalities that alone dominate the 
higher religion of Greece. The spiritual career of 
Demeter began only when men forgot the original 
meaning of her name and half forgot that she 
was only Mother Earth. The "Arena, being mere 
‘Winds,’ were scarcely fitted for civic life; but 
Boreas, having a personal name, could become a 
citizen and was actually worshipped as IIoMrzs, 
‘the Citizen, at Thourioi.* A curious and un- 
scientific distinction that Aristophanes makes 

1 CGS v. 418-447. 


2 See Furtwängler, in SMA, 1897, i. 401; Nilsson, in Athen. 
Mittheil., 1908, p. 284. 
nae eu een to this rule is the great cult of 
odes (see above, p. 4018). 
“En. Var. Wise xt oe Pt 


Barbarians! has its justification from this point 
of view. 

4. Influence of the ‘Polis’ on religion. — The 
spirit of the Polis, the dominant influence in Greek 
religion throughout this second period, worked in 
the same direction as the anthropomorphie in- 
stinet, giving complexity, varied individuality, 
and an ever-growing social value to the idea of 
godhead. The deities of the wild enter the ring- 
wall of the eity, and shed much of their wild 
character. Apollo Lykeios, the wolf-god, enters 
Argos and becomes the political leader of the 
State, in whose tenıple a perpetual fire was main- 
tained, symbol of the perpetual life of the com- 
munity. And the advanced civic imagination 
tended to transform the primitive theriolatry or 
theriomorphie ideas that still survived. Proofs of 
direct animal-worship in the later period are very 
rare and generally doubtful ; for the ancient writers 
employ the term ‘worship’ carelessly, applying it 
to any trivial act of reverential treatment.’ In 
the few eases where we can still discern the animal 
receiving cult, we find the anomaly explained away 
by some association established between the animal 
and the anthropomorphic deity or hero, Thus the 
wolf became no longer sacred in its own right— 
if, indeed, it ever was—but might be reverenced 
here and there as the occasional incarnation of 
Apollo, or as his guide or companion. The primi- 
tive population of the Troad may once have * wor- 
shipped’ the field-mouse, though the authority 
that attests it is a late and doubtful one. And 
when Apollo becomes in this region the civic 
guardian of the Molians and the protector of their 
crops, he takes a title from the mouse (Zyuv&cis from 
culvOos}, and the mouse is carved at the side of 
the anthropomorphie image as a propitiatory hint 
to the rest of the species not to injure the corn, or 
as a hint to the god that mice needed regulating.* 
The serpent worshipped in the cavern, or in some 
hole or corner of the house—vaguely, in ‘Aryan’ 
times as the Earth-deizwn or House-genius5— 
became interpreted as the embodiment of the 
ancestor Erechtheus of Athens, or Kychreus of 
Salamis, or Zeus Krioros, the guardian of the 
household possessions, or Zeus MeuMxtos, the nether 
god. When the very human Asklepios came 
to Athens towards the end of the 5th cent., he 
brought with him certain dogs who were minis- 
ters of healing; and the Athenians offered sacri- 
ficial cakes both to the god and to his dogs, which 
partook of his sanctity. This may appear a 
strange imbecility ; but at all events we discern 
in these facts the prevalent anthropomorphism 
dominating and transforming what it could not 
abolish of the old theriolatry ; just as we see the 
coin-artist of Phigaleia transforming the uncouth 
type of the horse-headed Demeter into a beautiful 
human form of a goddess wearing a necklace with 
a horse-hoof as its pendant. The sacred animal 
never wholly died out of Hellas; but it could 
maintain its worship only by entering the service 
of the human gods. 

The expansion of the civie system in this second 
period, due to extended colonization and com- 
merce, induced a development of law and an 
expansion of moral and religious ideas. One of 
the most vital results of the institution of the 
Polis was the widening of the idea of kinship. For 
in theory the city was a congregation of kinsmen, 
a combination of tribes, phratries, and families, 

1 ‘They worship Sun and Moon, we worship real Gods such 
as Apollo and Hermes’ (Pax, 410). 

2 Schol. Soph. Elec. 6. 

8 See Farnell, Gr. and Bab. pp. 77-80. 

4 See CGS iv. 163-166, 


5 See SERPENTS AND SERPENT-WORSHIP. 
6 Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Saer. n. 18. 
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wider or narrower associations, framed on a kin- 
basis; and it gradually evolved the belief, preg- 
nant of legal and moral developments, that every 
citizen was of kin to every other. 

In consonance with the conception of the State 
as an exteuded family, we find certain ancient 
family-cults taken over by the religion of the Polis. 
As the private family was knit together by the 
worship of the hearth in the hall and of Zeus 
‘Epxetos, ‘the god of the garth,’ in the courtyard 
of the house, so the city had its common Hestia, or 
Holy Hearth, upon which often a perpetual fire 
was maintained in its pryéaneum, or common hall ; 
and the cult of Zeus 'Epretos was established in 
ancient days on the Akropolis of Athens. The 
great divinities of the State, Zeus, Hera, Aphro- 
dite, and—perhaps later—Demeter, consecrate and 
regulate the monogamic rite of marriage, in which 
the Polis was directly interested. "The organiza- 
tion of the “phratries’ was also consecrated to the 
high deities, Zeus, Athene, and, among some Ionic 
communities, Aphrodite; and the decisions of the 
$párepes, or ‘brothers,’ on questions of adoption 
and legitimacy of citizens were delivered froin the 
altar of Zeus Spdrpios ; while the union of the local 
districts, or ‘demes,’ was sanctified by the cult of 
Zeus or Aphrodite Hdvönnos, the god or goddess of 
‘all the dents,’ The Polis also organized and 
maintained the kindred festivals of commemora- 
tion proper to the family, or gens, or phratria— 
the All-Souls celebration of the dead which was 
held at the end of the Avderrypia ; the yeréowa, the 
funeral feasts of the yévy; the Ararovpia, the joint 
festival of the phratries; while the great achieve- 
ment of the consolidation of the scattered groups 
into the single city was celebrated at Athens by 
the festival of the Zuvoxéora, the * union of all the 
houses, and the Havadyvaıa, the all-Attie feast of 
Athene. 

The pieture that these facts present of a State- 
religion based on the idea of the family and of 
kinship is mainly drawn from Athens, of which 
the religious record is always the richest; but it 
reflects undoubtedly the system of the other 
Hellenie States as well. Many of their records 
attest the belief that some one of the high divinities 
was the ancestor or ancestress of the whole people, 
and this ancestry was generally rants qood in the 
physical and literal sense. Thus Apollo IlarpQos 
was the divine ancestor, being the father of Ion, 
of the Ionic population of Attica; and even the 
non-Ionie stock desired for political purposes to 
affiliate themselvesto this god.! In the same sense 
he was called Tevérwp, ‘the Father, in Delos.? 
Zeus was the father of Arkas, the eponymous 
hero of the Arcadians, and was worshipped as 
Ilarpgos at Tegea ;? Hermes also was ancestral god 
of part of the Arcadian land, and identified with 
the ancestor Aipytos.4 These religious fictions 
came to exert an important influence on morality, 
and also to develop a certain spiritual significance, 
which will be considered later. 

5. Hero-cult.—This aspect of the publie religion 
is further emphasized by the prevailing custom, 
which appears to have gathered strength in this 
second period, of worshipping the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of the State, or the tribe, or the 
clan. The first clear evidence of this in literature 
is in the poem of Arktinos of Miletos called the 
Aithiopis, which may belong to the end of the 8th 
cent. B.C., and in which the apotheosis of Achilles 
isdeseribed. But there is, as has been said, strong 
reason for believing that the practice of * heroizing ' 
the dead descended from the pre-Homeric age. 


1 Plat. Euthyd. 3020; Demosth. xviii, 141, lvii. 54, 07 ; Arist. 
Ath. Polit. 55. 

2 D Laert. viii. 1. 135 Macrob. iii. 6. 2. 

3 BCH, 1893, p. 24, 

4 Paus. viii. 47, 4, 


Nevertheless, of the multitude of hero- and ancestor- 
cults recorded in ancient Hellas, the greater num- 


ber are probably post-Homerie. We find the 
Delphie oracle giving vigorous encouragement to 
the institution of them, and in the 6th cent. B.C. 
cities begin to negotiate and dispute about the 
possession of the relics of heroes, Some of these in 
the older eults may have been actual living men 
dimly remembered ; some were fictitious ancestors, 
like Arkas and Lakedaimon ; some may have been 
faded deities, such as were Eubouleus at Eleusis 
and Trophonios at Lebadeia. But all were imag- 
ined by the worshipper to have been once men or 
women living upon the earth. This, then, becomes 
a fact of importance for the religious thought of 
the world, for it engenders, or at least encourages, 
the belief that human beings might through excep- 
tional merit be exalted after death to a condition 
of blessed immortality, not as mere spirits, but as 
beings with glorified body and soul. Furthermore, 
certain ancient heroes, long endeared to the peopla 
as the primeval parent or the war-leader of their 
forefathers, become raised to the position of tho 
high god and merged in his being; Erechtheus 
shares the altar and even the title of Poseidon 
and Zeus; Aipytos of Arcadia becomes Hermes; 
Agamemnon in Laconia at last is fused with 
Zeus.! 

Nor in this second period were such heroic 
honours reserved for the remote ancestor or the 
great king or warrior of old, but were sometimes 
paid to the recently dead, to the men who had 
served the State well by arms or by counsel. On 
the assumption that Lykourgos of Sparta was a 
real man—and any other theory of him is less 
natural—his case is the earliest recorded instance 
of the heroizing of a historieal personage. A great 
stimulus about this time was given to this practice 
by the expansion of Greek colonization, the greatest 
world-event of the period, which reacted in many 
ways on religion. Asthe new colonists could not 
take with them the tomb or the bones of the 
aboriginal hero of their stock, they must instituto 
& new hero-cult, so as to bind the new citizens 
together by the tie of heroic kinship. The most 
natural person to select for this high honour was 
the founder or lcader of the colony, the xrlerys or 
épxnyéerys as he was called, and we may regard it as 
the usual rule that, when he died, he would be 
buried within the city, and his tomb would becomo 
a Ann, and would be visited yearly with annual 
offerings. 

That the ordinary head of the private household 
in this period received posthumous honours amount- 
ing to actual worship cannot be definitely proved. 
The teudance of the dead had become, indeed, a 
matter of religion, and at Athens was attached to 
the ritual of the State by the commemorative feast 
of All Souls, the Xérpot, or ‘ Feast of Pots,’ the last 
day of the Anthesteria. But nothing that is re- 
corded of this ghost-ceremony convicts it of actual 
worship; the ghosts are invited to spend the day 
with the household that holds them in affection, 
they are offered pots of porridge, and then at sunset 
are requested to depart. Prayers are proffered in 
their behalf to the powers of death, but not directly 
to the ghosts themselves; no cult is offered them 
as to superior beings endowed with supernatural 

ower over the lives of individuals and States.? 

evertheless, the passionate service of lamentation 
and the extravagant dedication of gifts which 
marked the funeral ceremonies of the Sth and 7th 
centuries, and which certain early legislation was 
framed to check, reveal a feeling about the dead 


1 The other view, still held by some, that Zeus-Agamemnon is 
the earlier fact and Agamemnon the hero the later, does not 
bear criticism. 

2 Bee CGS v. 219-221; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, ch. il. 
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bordering on veneration, and such as might inspire 
actual worship. 

We may safely assume that the growing interest 
of the States in hero-cult intensified the family 
aspect of the State-religion ; the hero as the glori- 
ous kinsman is invited to the sacrifices of the higher 
deities, and to the Beo&&vıa in which the god himself 
is the host. 

It is important for the student of religion to 
mark the consequences of this close association of 
the civic religion with tlie idea of kinship that held 
together the family and tribe, These have been 
estimated more at length elsewhere ;! and only a 
few general observations are possible here. Where 
a family-bond exists between the deity and the 
city, the spirit of genial fellowship is likely to 
prevail in the ritual and religious emotions, and 
the family meal might become the type of the 

ublie sacrificial meal with the god. Such a re- 
igion is adverse to proselytisın ; for, as it is the 
sacred prerogative of certain kindred stocks, its 
principle means the exclusion of the stranger. Its 
religious and moral feeling is naturally clannish ; 
the whole group must share in the moral guilt of 
the individual, and the sins of the fathers will be 
visited on the children. It affords a keen stimulus 
to ilocal patriotism, and quickens an ardent life 
within the wall of the city; it has at the same 
time the natural defects of narrowness of view. 
Yet, in the course of religious evolution, we must 
regard the old Hellenie conception of the god, the 
Father of the tribe or the city, as pregnant of the 
larger idea of God the Father of mankind—an idea 
which had already dawned upon Homer at a time 
when the tribal spirit of religion was still at its 
height. 

A further result of such a system is that the 
State-divinities become also the patrons and guard- 
ians of the family morality, Zeus aud Hera, for 
instance, being the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties of married life; and copious 
records preseut the High God as the protector of 
the father's right, of the tie that binds together 
the brethren, the sisters, the kinsmen. While 
such a religion was a living force, it was not likely 
that the family could assert itself as against the 
State; to marry healthfully and early, to beget 
vigorous children as defenders of the State and the 
family graves, to cherish and honour one's parents, 
to protect the orphan—these were patriotic religious 
duties inspired by the developed State-religion, and 
strenuously preached by the best ethical teachers 
of Greece. The State being the family writ large, 
private and public morality could not clash, The 
brutal action of Kreon in the Antigone is equally 
an attack on the religion of the State and on that 
of the family ; and it was not till the 5th cent. that 
the question could be asked whether the good man 
was really the same as the good citizen. 

6. Influence of advanced religion on law.— Of 
still greater interest is an important advance in 
criminal law, discernible as early as the 8th cent., 
which may be traced De to the growth of the 
city, with its extended idea of kinship, partly to 
the growing intensity of the belief in the power 
and significance of the spirits of the dead. 

In ihe most primitive period of Hellas, the 
shedding of à kinsman's blood was already a hein- 
ous sin ; but the slaying of one outside tlie kindred 
circle was ordinarily neither a sin against God nor 
a social crime. But, asthe publie mind of Greece 
became penetrated with the feeling that all the 
eitizens of the Polis were in some sense akin, the 
slaying of a citizen became a criminal act of which 
the State, and no longer merely the elan of the 
slain man, would take cognizance. This expanded 
concept of law is reflected in the expansion of an 

1 Bee Farnell, Higher Aspects of Gr. Rel., pp. 73-91. 


ancient and most significant cult, the cult of Zeus 
Meilichios.! This was the underworld god, who 
was angered and must be appeased when kindred 
blood was shed; as the idea of kinship was 
enlarged, auy civic massacre might arouse his 
wrath, and rites of atonement might be offered to 
him. This keener sensitiveness concerning the 
sanctity of human life was accompanied by a feel- 
ing that bloodshed might imprint a stain on the 
slayer that rendered him ritualistieally unclean, 
that is, temporarily unfit to approach the gods or 
men; it was also fortified by the growing fear of 
the ghost-world, which seems to have lain more 
heavily on the post-Homerie society than on 
Homer’s men. It is hard to give the dates for this 
section of the mental history of Hellas. The first 
record of the thought, which is nowhere explicit in 
Homer, that homicide in certain cireunistances 
demands purification, is derived from the Aithiopis 
of Arktinos, the epie poet of Miletos in the 8th 
eentury:? Achilles, having slain the worthless 
Thersites, must retire from the army for a while 
to be purified in Lesbos by Apollo and Artemis. 
We mark here that the slain man was no kinsman 
of the slayer in any true sense of the word, but was 
a member of the same Ach&an community, and 
therefore his slaying brought a religious impurity 
upon the hero; and we may believe-that the nar- 
rative reveals the early religious law of Miletos. 
But, in passing, we must recognize the possibility 
that these apparently new manifestations may be 
only a revival of immemorial thought and feeling, 
common in the older non-Hellenic societies, and 
only for a time suspended.? 

7. Influence of Delphi and Crete.—In this post- 
Homerie development of a system of purification 
from bloodshed, the legends suggest that Crete 
and Delphi played a momentous part. In the 
great island, the cradle of European culture, the 
cult of Zeus had early attached to itself certain 
cathartic ideas, probably of Dionysiac origin. And 
probably in the pre-Homeric period the influence 
of Crete had reached Delphi; while the legend of 
the migration of Apollo Delphinios from Crete to 
Delphi, and the story that the god himself must 
go to this island to be purified from the blood of 
Python, belong to the second period with which 
we are dealing. 

We have reason to believe that the Delphie god 
—through the agency of his politie priesthood— 
was asserting his claim in the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.C. to be the dictator in the matter of purification 
from homicide, and thus to satisfy the cravings of 
an awakening conscience. This claim may have 
been suggested partly by the fear of competition 
with the spreading Dionysiae religion, which also 
brought with it a ‘cathartic’ message, and with 
which the Delphic priesthood were wise enough to 
agree quickly ; partly also by the aboriginal nature 
of Apollo who was immemorially ®oißos, or * pure.’ 
Though the claim was not universally admitted 
and the Apolline jurisdiction could not obliterate 
the function of other divinities in this matter, yet 
it was powerful and effective of much that was 
vital both to law and to religion. Of the early 
procedure at Delphi we know nothing. 1f the god 
exercised diseretion in his grant of purification, if 
he refused, for instance, to purify the deliberate 
and eold-blooded murderer, here was the oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of a civilized law of 
homicide. It may not have been till the 7th cent. 
that any Hellenie State could express in a legal 
establishment its consciousness of the difference 
between the act of murder and the act of justifiable 


1See CGS i. 64-69; for the religious evolution of the Greek 
laws concerning homicide, see Farnell, Evolution of Religion, 
pp. 129-152, CGS iv. 295-308. 

2 Epic. Gree. Frag., ed. Kinkel, Leipzig, 1877, p. 3% 

3 CGS iv. 299. 
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or accidental homicide. The earliest that we know 
of was the law-court éi AeXQuíieo established at 
Athens under the pum of the Cretan-Delphie 
god to try cases where homicide was adınitted and 
justification was pleaded. In this as in other 
Attie courts that dealt with the same offence, rites 
of purification were often an essential adjunct of 
the ceremony. The typical legend that enshrines 
the early ideas of xddapoıs and turns on the question 
of justifiable homicide is the story of Orestes, 
which had spread around the Peloponnese and 
penetrated Attica as early as the 8th cent. B.C., 
and later became Pan-Hellenie. Apollo as a divine 
agent appears in it first, as far as we have any 
literary record, in the lyrie of Stesichoros, and at 
some indeterminate date in this period undertook 
the purification of the matricide. 

These cathartic functions and the general demand 
for their exercise must have greatly enhanced the 
influence of Delphi in the earlier part of the post- 
Homeric period. It was doubtless strengthened 
even more by the great seeular movement of Greek 
colonization. With wise foresight the god had 
undertaken the guidance and encouragement of 
this already in the earliest days when the Hellenes 
were pushing across the sea; for it seems as if the 
first Greek settlements on the Asia Minor coast, 
the Lycian and the /Eolie, were due to his leader- 
ship, if not to lis inspiration. The legends that 
associate him with the Dorian migration into the 
Pelopounese are too powerful to be rejected. And 
after this event, when light begins to shine on 
Greek history, and the Hellenic race was rapidly 
establishing that chain of colonies across and 
around the Mediterranean which were to difiuse 
Greek culture through the world, the power of 
Delphi and the Delphic oracle reached its zenith. 
For it is clear that it was tlie prevailing fashion to 
consult the Pythian Apollo as to the choice of a 
site. Hence it came about that in so many Greek 
cities Apollo was worshipped as ’Apxnyerns, that is, 
as the divine founder, and that the flourishing 
communities of the West sent back tithe-offerings 
to his shrine.! Was it by some accident or by 
something essential in his early cult and character 
that the god was able to play this momentous 
political part, such as no other deity has ever 
played in the secular history of his people? The 
cause may lie far back in the dim antiquity of the 
Apolline cult, when lie was specially ’Ayveevs, a god 
*of the road,' the leader of the migratory host. 
And in pre-Homeric times, if not aboriginally, he 
was already an oracular god ; nor was any occasion 
so urgent for a consultation of the local oracle as 
when the people were setting forth on their perilous 
path to find a new home.? 

Lhe Delphie oracle.— he spiritual history of the 
Hellenie race in tlie early historic period, wheu we 
mark a growing eonsciousness of nationality and 
of kinship in the various stocks, is very much a 
record of the career and activity of the Delphic 
oraele; and this is too eomplex and lengthy a 
theme to be more than adumbrated here. Due 
partly to the local position and the immemorial 
sanctity of the oracle, partly to the devotion and 
the grateful remembrance of the powerful Dorian 
States in the Peloponnese, the Pythian worship 
eame to overshadow the Delian, and provided the 
chief religious centre and the strongest bond of 
spiritual unity in the Hellenic world. Tor political 
unity it could do little, owing to the centrifugal 
bias of Greek politics; yet the Delphic Amphik- 
tyony, the most powerful of those religious 
confederations that are recorded here and there in 
the early history of Greece, contained within it 
the germs of intertribal morality and concord. Its 

1 See CGS iv. 200-202. 2 1b. iv. 161f., 200-202. 

3 Fuller account in CGS iv. 179-218, and art. OnAcLxs (Cr.). 


members were not indeed pledged to perpetual 
amity, but at least to a certam mutual forbearance 
even in their warlike dealings with one another. 
Dut the chief regulative functions of the oracle 
were concerned with questions of the institution 
and administration of cults, with the domains of 
legislation, colonization, public and even private 
morality and conduct. In the sphere of religion, 
it doubtless emphasized the necessity of purification 
from bloodshed ; otherwise it had no high religious 
message to deliver; but it was enthusiastie for tlie 
propagation of thecultof Dionysos, and itauthorized 
and sometimes encouraged the growing tendency 
towards the posthumous worship of distinguished 
men. In the sphere of morality its standard was 
generally high and its influence beneficent, especi- 
ally—if we can trust tle record—in the later period 
when it played the part of a State-Confessional 
and in its utterances reflected generally the progress 
of Greek ethics and the spirit of an enlightened 
humanitarianism. But its chief religious achieve- 
ments were to bring some principle of unity and 
authority into the complex and shifting aggregate 
of Greek polytheism and to deepen the impression 
on the Hellenie mind of the divine ordering of tlie 
world; and the fruits of this teaching we gather 
in the works of Attic tragedy and in the history 
of Herodotus. 

In view of the history of other temple-institutions 
of like power among other peoples—the Mesopo- 
tamian, for instance— we may be surprised that 
the Delphie priesthood made no attempt to impose 
Apollo as the supreme god upon the Hellenic 
States. The author of the Homeric hymn, coniposed 
partly under Delphic influences, exalts Apollo as 
high as he dares; but neither in this nor in any 
Delphic utterance is Apollo presented as more than 
the minister of Zeus, the mouthpiece of the supreme 
Father-god, the tradition of whose supremacy 
among the Aryan Hellenes had been fixed fast by 
Homer and the Homeridai. 

Nor did the Delphic Apollo succeed in achieving 
a monopoly of divination; for the spirit of local 
independence was opposed to any divine monopoly 
in any department of life. And other oracles, 
such as some of those on the Asia Minor shore, 
acquired considerable prestige, especially in the 
later period when the iniluence of Delphi had 
declined. But from the Sth till the beginning of 
the 5th cent., the Pythian is the only one of the 
many mantic institutions that is to be regarded as 
a vital force of Pan-Lellenism. 

8. The games of Greece.—As another important 
phenomenon belonging to the earlier part of this 
second period we uote the emergence; aud develop- 
ment of the great Hellenic games, which were 
always associated with the worship of deities or 
heroes. These also must be reckoned as among 
the strongest Pan-Ifellenic influences, evoking and 
strengthening the consciousness of nationality. 
For in the 6th cent. B.C. the whole of Hellas, 
eastern and western, was represented at Olympia, 
Pytho, the Isthmus, and Nemea; here was main- 
tamed the ‘truce of God’ between the jealous or 
hostile communities ; and at Olympia ouce in every 
four years tho Pan-Hellenes offered a common 
homago to their aboriginal Father-god. 

We must, then, regard the great games and the 
Pythian establishment as momentous factors in 
tho religious national life, as tending to evolve a 
religion of a broader compass tlan those of the 
narrow tribal type of the remote past. And they 
concern the higher mental history of the raco 
because most of them, and notably the Pythian, 
included eompetitious in art aud literature; and 
thus they assisted in establishing the specially 
Hellenie theory of the divine significance of the 
artistic and intellectual life. 
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There were other festal and publie meetings of 
a more exclusively religious purpose, such as the 
great Pan-Tonie feast of the Delian Apollo, that 
also served to deepen in the various States the 
consciousness of spiritual nnity, and often, where 
the great lyric poets composed hymns for the 
occasion, to exalt and illuminate the ideal concep- 
tion of the divinity: the Delian festival, for 
instance, of which the splendour developed in the 
early post-Homerie age and with the growing 
prosperity of the new Ionic colonies, must have 
contributed much to the building np of the pecu- 
liarly Hellenic ideal of Apollo; and the Homeric 
hymn, inspired by this occasion, is the earliest record 
of the national consciousness of the Tonie race. 

9. Diffusion of Dionysos-worship. — Another 
religious phenomenon, pregnant of consequences 
for the spiritnal history of Hellenism, is the 
diffusion of the worship of Dionysos. Faint though 
indubitable traces of this can be discerned in the 
pre-historie period, but it begins to be palpable 
and important only in the early historic. Its 
significance has already been indicated in general 
outlines (see above, p. 402), Having entered Attica 
from Beotia and been adopted into the Attic 
State-religion some time before the Ionie migration 
to the Asia Minor coast, in the 8th and 7th 
centuries it gradually captured most of the States 
of the Peloponnese and of the islands, and the 
more distant colonies. 

The Hellenic culture of Dionysos forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the spiritual career 
of Hellenism; the taming of the wild Thracian 
god, the transformation of him into a eivie deity, 
the disciplining and the adaptation of the Menad- 
thiasot to the uses of an orderly State-religion, 
were not the least among the achievements of the 
Hellenie genius. Andas the State-religion of those 
centuries had nó eschatologie theory, so it seems 
to have discarded everywhere whatever eschatologic 
promise the Dionysiac religion proclaimed on its 
entrance into Greece. Yet, in spite of the chasten- 
ing influence of the civie spirit, the worship pre- 
served much of its distinctive tone and religious 
power, evoking a special mood unknown in the 
other eults, while even the savage form of sacra- 
ment, in which the god was devoured in his human 
or animal incarnation, survived with some modi- 
fications in Tenedos and Chios down to a late 
period. The history, then, of the Dionysiac religion 
eoncerns the account of the development of the 
sacramental idea in the Mediterranean. Itconcerns 
also the history of Hellenic culture; for one of its 
modes of expression was a peculiar typeof emotional 
music, accompanying the Dionysiac hymn known 
as the dithyramb, which is nsually regarded as the 
parent of Attic tragedy. Its main contribution to 
the polytheism of Greece was its stimulation of a 
warmer and stronger religious faith ; and its special 
later service to popular religious theory was the 
refining and brightening of men’s thoughts and 
sentiments concerning the life after death and the 
powers of the lower world, with whom the mild 
and genial god was generally identified or asso- 
ciated. l 

to. Orphic ‘thiasoi.’—But the highest importance 
of Dionysos is found rather in the esoteric than 
in the external or popular domain of Hellenic re- 
ligion. For, perhaps as early as the 7th cent., the 
cult of Dionysos was raised to a higher E by 
the rise and diffusion of the Orpbic brotherhoods, 
or thiasoi, who worshipped this deity under vari- 
ous mystic names. The study of Orphism is of 
the greatest interest and complexity ; and here it 
is possible to indicate only its general features 
and significance.! The preachers of the Orphie 
doctrines are the first propagandists or mission- 

1 See Oprnen, 


aries that we can discern in the pre-Christian Medi- 
terranean world. For they had a definite message, 
and, ignoring the gentile and civie barriers of the 
old political religion, they preached it, if not to all 
mankind, at least to all the Hellenes. It was a 
message frauglıt with some new and momentous 
ideas, whose real import we have been able to 
gather in part from the now famous gold-tablets 
found in the graves of Crete and South Italy, and 
containing parts of a ınetric Orphie liturgy and 
creed that is a product at latest of the 5th, if not 
of the 6th century po. Combining this evidence 
with some passages in Pindar's Odes and Plato's 
Dialogues, we can recover in outline the doctrine 
of early Orphism. It proclaimed a theory, un- 
familiar to native Greek mythology and religion, 
that the soul of man is divine and of divine origin; 
that the body is its impure prison-house, where it 
isin danger of contracting stain ; that by elaborate 
purifications and abstinences the sou] might retain 
its purity, and by sacramental and magie methods 
the pure soul might enjoy in this life and in the 
next full communion with God. Preoceupied with 
the problem of the life after death, the Orphie 
mystics evolved the concept of purgatory, a mode 
of posthumous punishment temporary and purifi- 
catory ; also, if we can trust certain indications in 
Pindar and Plato, the dogma of reincarnation or 
more specially of a triple cycle of lives both in this 
world and in the next. Students of religious philo- 
sophy have noted here the striking resemblance to 
Buddhistie thought ; and have considered whether 
Indian speculation could have cast its influence so 
far westward at so early a time. 

It is of more immediate importance for the re- 
ligious history of the Greek people to determine 
—if we can—the measure of success that these 
missions achieved, low far they succeeded in cap- 
turing the masses or the élite of the people. They 
certainly did not succeed in penetrating the inner 
circle of the Eleusinian mysteries: there is no evi- 
dence that they even tried, though it is likely 
that they did; but we may surmise that their 
influence was at one time strong at Athens, as 
Aristophanes proclaims as a generally accepted 
tradition that Orpheus was the apostolie founder 
of all mysteries.! They were evidently powerful 
in Crete; but the chief arena of their activity and 
the chief scene of their secular and political influ- 
ence was Western Hellas or Magna Grecia, where 
Pythagoras was their greatest convert, and the 
Pythagorean elubs their militant orders. The 
career of these forms'a page of general Greek 
history. Their downfall relieved Hellas from 
the danger of the establishment of Orphism as 
a secular power, which threatened the Hellenic 
spirit with a bondage to sacerdotalism and to the 
pharisaic formalism of the purist. Henceforth the 
Orphic religion was a private influence only, and 
we have no evidence to determine precisely how 
great it was at any particular epoch. Pindar was 
deeply touched by it; JEschylus and Soph 
so far as we can see, remained unmoved, while 
Euripides may have been at times attracted and 
at times repelled, but was in no senseits champion. 
Plato in a well-known passage? protests strongly 
against the Orphie mystery-mongers as spiritual 
quaeks destitute of any real morality, who dealt 
in magie and traded in promises and threats con- 
cerning the other world. Whether this moral 
estimate of Orphism was just or not, there is no 
doubt that Plato’s theory of the soul as expressed 
in the Phedrus was indebted to the Orphie meta- 
physie. And the part played by these preachers 

1 Frogs,1032. The mystic formula used in the Attic marriage- 
service, ‘I have fled from evil, I have found a better thing,’may 
have been derived from Orphie sources (see Farnell, Higher 
Aspects of Gr. Rel. p. 32 1.). 

2 Rep. p. 304 f. 
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of purity and salvation in the later spiritual history 
of Greece was certainly of high importance. They 
mark the beginning of a new era of individualism 
in religion ; for their concern was with the personal 
soul and its destiny. 

Ir. Eleusinian mysteries. —'lhe Eleusinia, or 
Mysteries of Eleusis, were à more national and 
Pan-Hellenie institution than the Orphica, but of 
somewhat similar influence and purpose (see art. 
MYSTERIES) Originally they may have been 
merely the tribal mysteries of an agrarian society 
to which only the adult members of the Eleusinian 
community were admitted. But, when our earliest 
record reveals them, namely, the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, which cannot be later than the close 
of the 7th eent., they have already enlarged their 
borders and their scope. For they appear there as 
appealing to the whole Hellenic world, and their 
special promise to the initiated is the happiness of 
the soul after death. Having once transcended 
the tribal limits, they seem to have imposed no 
conditions on the aspırants for admission except 
the possession of Hellenic speech and purity from 
actual stain; the initiation was open to women 
and oeeasionally to slaves. Nor does their influ- 
ence and the power of their appeal appear to have 
waned until the introduction of Christianity. 
Many scholars have laboured to solve the prob- 
lems concerning their ritual, their doctrine, and 
their inner significance. It has been thought that 
their chief attraetiveness may have lain in their 
preservation of a higher sacramental conception 
of the saerifiee that had died out in the ordinary 
publie ritual; that the initiate drank of a sacred 
cup in which were mystically infused the very life 
and substance of the kindly Earth-Mother with 
whom their own being was thus transcendentally 
united. But more careful criticism shows that, 
though a simple form of sacrament was part of the 
preliminary service, the real pivot of the mystery 
was not this but a solemn pageant, in which certain 
sacred things fraught with mystic power were 
shown to the eyes of the catechumens, who also 
were allowed to witness mimetic performances 
showing the action and passion of a dem drama, 
the abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and long 
seareh of the mother, the holy marriage of recon- 
eiliation, and possibly the birth of a holy infant. 
To imagine the thrill and the force of these rites, 
one must imagine a medisval Passion-play per- 
formed with surpassing stateliness and solemnity. 
Those who saw these things in the Hall of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis may have carried away with 
them an abiding sense of a closer communion with 
the benign powers of the ncther world and a result- 
ing hope of a happier posthumous lot. We must 
regard them as the highest and most spiritual 
product of the pure Hellenic religion, investing it 
with an atmosphere of mystery and awe that was 
generally lacking in the publie cult, and which 
was unperturbed at Eleusis by any violence of 
morbid ecstasy such as marked the Phrygian 
and some of the Orphic rites. We may believe 
that they exercised a healthful influence on the 
moral and spiritual temperament of the Hellene; 
but it is not clear that they definitely proclaimed 
any higher moral theory, nor do they appear, like 
the Orphica, to have preached any dogma of meta- 
physic or theology. But, like the Orphica, they 
tended to widen the horizon of the religious spirit ; 
for they appealed to a far larger public than the 
ordinary cults of the city ; and, while Pan-Hellenic 
in this sense, they belong to the domain of personal 
religion; for they satisfied the personal craving of 
the indiyidual for closer fellowship with the deity, 
and soothed the troublous apprehensions that were 
growing up in this second period concerning the 
individual destiny of the soul. Yet, as regards 


Attica and Athens at least, and probably as regards 
Hellas, they are not to be ranked, as the Orphica 
may be, among the disruptive forces of individual- 
istie religion undermining the social fabric of 
public worship. For the Athenian State adminis- 
tered them by the help of Eleusinian officials in its 
corporate capacity ; and one of the catechumens— 
the mais Ai éorlas—was initiated, according to the 
most probable view, on behalf of the whole youth 
of the city. 

In the Great Mysteries the agrarian significance, 
though discoverable and associated with simple 
agrarian magic, was overshadowed by higher and 
more spiritual religion. And elsewhere in the 
State-festivals we note the same phenomenon of 
progress in the second period. Old-world utili- 
tarian rites of agriculture and fertility were 
often taken over by the expanding Polis and re- 
ceived an artistie elaboration that disguised their 
original significance for the primitive peasant and 
raised them to a higher plane of social religion. 
This interesting process can be best studied in 
following the detailed records of the Laconian 
Karneia and Hyakinthia, the Delphic Pythia, the 
Attic Panathenaia: we can feelingly appreciate 
in these the potent influenee of the Jt poetry, 
the musie, and the art of early Greece, shaping 
and elevating men's imagination of divinity. 

By the close of this second period—500 B.c.—the 
Hellenie national consciousness lias realized itself 
in respcet of intellectual eulture, ethies, and re- 
ligion. Zeus Hellanios, the tribal god, is becoming 
Panhellanios. The age of the tyrants contributed 
much to the growth of Pan-Hellenism ; Peisistratos 
probably something to the idea of anationalreligion, 
m that he seems to have worked zealously for 
the organization and expansion of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The cult of Dionysos has penetrated 
the leading communities and most of the by-ways 
of Greece; and nearly everywhere he has been 
partially tamed, and the M:enads have been either 
suppressed or disciplined to the more sober pur- 
poses of civic worship. But the two most striking 
phenomena in the spiritual history of the 6th 
cent. were, first, the rise and expansion of Ionic 
philosophy and physical specniation ; and, secondly, 
the development of a new form of literature that 
came to be known as the Attic Drama. Both of 
these must be reckoned with among the forces 
afiecting the life of the popular religion, 

12. 6th century philosophy.—The relation of 
Greek philosophy to Greek religion is a great 
and eomplex subject, the theme of many modern 
treatises; and in this slight sketeh of the wholo 
history of the polytheism there is no room for 
more than a few very general observations. So 
far as the new speculation, which gave birth to 
the free secular science of Europe, was preocenpied 
with questions of the physieal origins of things 
and with elemental theories of cosmogony, it would 
not necessarily clash with any orthodox prejudice 
of the average Hellene. For he had no sacred 
hooks which dictated to him any views concerning 
the origin of the world or the constitution of 
Nature, and which he would have considered it 
immoral to disbelieve. In fact, when Herakleitos 
boldly declared that ‘neither God nor man made 
the kosmos,’ there was no authoritative Greek 
myth or theologie dogma to gainsay him. But 
the great philosophers of the 6th cent.—Pytha- 
goras, Empedokles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos 
—were also directly concerned with the philosophy 
of religion, with speculations on the nature and 
the true definition of godhead; and some of the 
surviving fragments of their works express ideas 
and sentiments in sharp antagonism to the con- 
cepts and ritual of the contemporary polytheism, 
The main trend of their speculations ran counter 
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to the anthropomorphie theory of divinity ; and 
they tend to define God not as a person, but rather 
as the highest spiritual, or metaphysical, or even 
physieal power or function of the universe; and 
there is a common tendency in this 6th cent. 
thought away from the theistic to the pantheistic 
view. Pythagoras is said to have explained the 
conception of God in terms of mathematies, and to 
have been willing to accept the personages of the 
popular polytheişm on condition of finding their 
true mathematical equation.! But this philosopher 
stands apart from the other leaders of this first 
period of Hellenie free thought. The mathe- 
matical mind is often a prey to mysticism. And 
Pythagoras was the most powerful champion and 
apostle of Orphism, the founder of those secret 
societies which threatened the secular and the 
intellectual freedom of Hellas. Equally on its 
mystic and on its rationalistie side the Pythagorean 
teaching was in tendency inimical to the publie 
religion of Greece, though the members of this sect 
appear always to have compromised with it, But 
it is in the fragments of Xenophanes that we find 
the most severe protests against the current re- 
ligious conceptions of Hellas : his verses quoted by 
Clement? polemize strongly against the folly of 
anthropomorphisni, which is the master-passion of 
Greek polytheism ; and, if one or two of his quoted 
utterances seem to proclaim monotheism, itis clear 
that for his higher thought godhead was not a 
person but a cosmic principle or a noetic idea. On 
the whole, the saine account may be given of the 
religious theory of Herakleitos so far as this is 
revealed at allin the fragments. It has, indeed, 
been recently maintained that he tolerated and 
found a place in his system for the contemporary 
polytheisin ;? but it is probably a truer view that 
he regarded it with Wins de contempt and 
used its terms and figures only on occasion as 
literary expressions ; while three of his fragments 
are scornful exclamations against the excesses of 
the Bacchie ritual, the methods of purification 
from blood, and the folly of idolatry.* 

In this early speculation of the 6th cent., how- 
ever, the parting of the ways has not yet been 
reached for physical science and religion ; the cos- 
mic theory is expressed in spiritual and animistic 
rather than in materialistic terms: for Empe- 
dokles, Love and Strife are ereative principles; in 
the view of Thales the magnet has a soul, and all 
things are full of divine potencies. The great 
movement of Ionic thonght was indeed adaptable 
to a high pantheistie or animistie creed, but not 
to the personal polytheism of the Hellenes, though 
most of the philosophers do not appear to have 
been vehement protestants. And at first their 
protests could have influenced only the minds of 
à few; nor before the 5th cent. was the popular 
State-religion obliged to take notice of it. 

13. Rise of Tragedy.—The other phenomenon 
referred to above as marking the close of this 
period was the rise of Tragedy. The question of 
its influence on the whole popular religion belongs 
to the history of the 5th century. What concerns 
us chiefly at this point is its close association with 
Dionysos-eult. ‘The traditional view, that it actu- 
ally originated in some mimetic form of Bacchic 
ritual, is in the opinion of the present writer still 
the most reasonable, although this is now denied 
by some scholars. But, even if its connexion with 
Dionysos-worship is a secondary or accidental fact, 


1 Plut. Mor. 881 E; Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 19, 20. 

2 Strom. v. p. 714. 

3 See Gilbert, ‘Speculation und Volksglaube in der ionischen 
Philosophie,’ in ARW, 1910, p. 306. 

4 Frag. exxvii., exxvi., exxx, (By water). 

D See Ridgeway’s Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 1910; and 
a writer’s crilicism of his theory in Hermathena, 


it is still a facb of importance for the history of 
Greek polytheism. The records concerning Thespis 
of the Attic village Ikaria, a place dominated by 
ancient Dionysiac legend ; the statement of Hero- 
dotus concerning Kleisthenes, the tyrant of Sikyon, 
who gave to Dionysos the tragie choruses that 
hitherto had been devoted to the hero-cult of 
Adrastos!—are suflicient proofs that this greatest 
of all the literary achievements of post-Homerie 
Hellas was dedicated to the god already in the 6th 
cent. ; and throughout the glorious career of the 
Attie stage Dionysos remained its patron-god. 
His worship, then, must have received a strong 
stimulus from this new form of literature, which 
rapidly achieved popularity, and appealed directly 
to a larger publie than any other. His character 
thus undergoes a singular transformation: the 
wild god of barbaric origin comes to take rank by 
the side of Apollo and the Graces as a divinity of 
culture and education, the inspirer of one of the 
greatest of Hellenic arts. Here, again, as in the 
cults of Apollo, Athene, and the Muses, we mark 
the characteristically Hellenic fusion of art and 
religion ; and the history of the dithyramb, the 
Dionysiae hymn, which may liave been the parent 
of the drama, and which was wedded to a peculiar 
modeof music and rhythm, is an important chapter 
in the history of European music. 

III. THIRD PERIOD: 500-338 B.c,—The third 
period of Greek religion may conveniently include 
the 5th cent. and that part of the 4th which 
ends with the downfall of the system of civic 
autonomy at the battle of Chieronea. For the 
history of Greek religion, as of Greek culture, it is 
of the highest interest, being the richest in respect 
of religious monuments and literature, and the 
most foreeful and momentous in regard to the 
iufluences at work. In the sphere of external 
history, it witnessed such world-crises as the 
struggle of Hellenism against barbarism, the rise 
and fall of the Imperial city-State, and the emerg- 
ence of Macedon as a world-power; in the sphere 
of culture, it witnessed the culmination of the 
greatest plastie art of the world, the bloom and 
maturity of the Attic drama and Pindar lyric, 
the diffusion of education and the spirit of inquiry 
through the activity of the Sophists, and the higher 
development of philosophy and science. To show 
how the religious practice and theory of the higher 
and lower members of Hellenie society were 
affected by the great events and achievements of 
this greatest period of human history is a neces- 
sary, but a difheult, task. 

I. 5th century religion contrasted with the 
Hoineric.—]f we take Athens as the typical 
religious community of the 5th cent., and compare 
the structure and forms of her State-polytheism 
with that of the old Homeric world, we find the 
personalities of the pre-historic pantheon still 
worshipped and cherished; no cult of that epic 
world Ee as yetfallen into desuetude ; nor had the 
most eivilized eity of Hellas discarded the imme- 
morial rites of the simple peasant religion, the 
worship of rivers and streams, and some of the 
most naive practices of Animism. And it is clear 
that this conservatism was no hieratie convention, 
but a living faith, expressing a religious intuition 
of the people, who were as yet untouched by the 
cooling influences of science and philosophic scep- 
ticism. In fact, for the greater part of the 5th 
cent. the life of the polytheism was probably 
stronger than it had ever been in the past. It was 
strengthened by the admission of a few new figures 
and by the development of some of the old.? 


lv. 67. 

2 Pan came in from Arcadia at the beginning of this contury 
(see CGS v. 431), Asklepios with his circle from Epidauros at 
the close. 
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It is rather in respect of its spirit, tone, and 
outlook that the religion of the 5th cent. presents 
some striking contrasts to the Homeric. Itsanthro- 
pomorphism is even more pronounced, thanks to its 
great art-power ; but it reveals a deeper conviction 
concerning the part played by moral agencies and 

owers in the affairs of men. The writings of 
Terodotus expound a religious view of history, 
of which only faint indications were found in the 
earlier epic literature. The historian of the 5th 
cent. regards the momentous contest of Greece with 
Persia as a conflict of moral forces, the issue being 
worked out by unseen powers such as Nemesis, 
Violence, and Justice, with Zeus as the righteous 
Judge; and, in weaving into his narrative the 
stories of Aiakid heroes and the Eleusinian deities 
speeding to the help of the Hellenes at Salamis, he 
doubtless represents the faith of the average Greek. 
A similar view was also impressed on the religious 
imagination of the people by oracular utterances, 
such as that which was imputed to the prophet 
Bakis—dta Aixn oBéoce: xparepdv Kópov, "Y Bptos vióv! 
—and is expressed pietorially on the famous vase 
at Naples representing Hellas and Asia pleading 
their cause before the High God with "Ardara, 
* Deceit,’ as a tempting demon standing by Asia.? 
In this scene we trace also the influence of the 
famous tragedy of /Eschylus, the Perse, which in 
more than one passage of deep religious conviction 
pronounces moral judgment on the great event.? 
The same view is expressed and the same tone 
heard in the striking poem of Pindars eighth 
Pythian ode, where he exulis over the triumph of 
‘Hesychia,’ the armed Peace of Hellas, who has 
cast Ínsolence into the sea, even as Zeus quelled 
the monster Typlioeus. 

2, Pan-Hellenism.—' The Tellenie confederate 
effort against Persia was the nearest approach 
ever made by the Hellenic race to Pan-Hellenic 
action ; and in a striking chapter of Herodotus, 
eulogizing the loyalty of the Athenians to the 
cause of Greece, emphasis is laid on the name of 
Zeus Hellenios.4 This is the highest political 
title of the High God; and its history is interest- 
ing. Originally the narrow tribal name of the god 
of the Hellenes, a small Thessalian group under 
the leadership of the Aiakidai, it was transported 
to Aigina by a migration of the same tribe, whose 
ancestor Aiakos was the high priest of Zeus 
Hellanios; already in the 6th cent., when the 
denotation of Hellas was enlarged, the title may 
have taken on a wider meaning. But it was the 
danger of the Persian wars and the part played in 
them—we may believe—by the men and the old 
heroes of Aigina that brought the cult into promi- 
nence, investing the cult-name with a wider 
significance and a more potent appeal. Tiere, 
then, was Hellenie religion giving voice to an ideal 
that might be realized by the poet, the artist, and 
the thinker, but never by any statesman or State. 

Another cult belonging to the same range as this 
was that of Zeus Eleutherios, the god of Hellenic 
freedom. ‘Having driven out the Persiau, they 
raised an altar to Zeus the god of the free, a fair 
monument of freedom for iiellas.5 These lines 
of Simonides commemorate the dedication of the 
Greeks after the victory at Platea, when they had 
purified the land and its shrine from the polluting 
presence of the barbarian by means of sacred fire 
brought from Delphi. The significance of this has 
been pointed out elsewhere by the present writer ; ê 
the fight for liberty was prompted by more than a 
mere secular passion, by an idea inherent in the 

1 Herod. viii. 77. 

2 H. Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Museo Nazionale 
zu Neapel, Berlin, 1872, no. 3953. 

3 See specially lines 805-808, 822-824. 
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civic religion. The title 'EXev6£ptos is known before 
the Persian wars only in the Zeus-worship oi 
Laconia; henceforth it was widely diffused, com- 
memorating not only the deliverance of Greece 
from the barbarian, but, in Sicily for instance, 
emancipation from the domestic tyrant. 

In contrast with the deterioration of the old 
Roman religion caused by the Hannibalie wars, 
tlie successful struggle of Greece against barbarism 
in the East and the West undoubtedly qnickened 
for & time the fervour and devotion inspired by 
the national cults. The sufferings of Hellas were 
easily repaired ; the gods in whom they had trusted 
had not failed them, and much of the spoils won 
from the barbarian was gratefully dedicated to the 
embellishment of the shrines. The vacillating and 
time-serving poly of Delphi at the hour of the 
greatest peril was condoned or unnoted by the 
victors, and Apollo received an ample share of the 
fruits of victory. The champions of Hellenism in 
the West, Gelo and Hiero, commemorated their 
victories over the Carthaginian and Etruscan 
powers at Himera and Kyme by thank-offerings 
sent to Apollo at Delphi and Zeus at Olympia. 
The bronze helmet found at Olympia and now in 
the British Museum, inscribed with the simple 
dedication, * Hieron the son of Deinomenes and 
the Syracusans send Tuscan spoils to Zeus from 
Kyme,’ is an epoch-marking monument of Pan- 
Hellenic history and religion. The gratitude of 
Hellas was paid in the first instance to the high 
god Zeus: to him was consecrated the ‘icast of 
freedom’ at Platæa, which was still commemorated 
with pathetie fervour even in the last days of 
Hellenie decay ;? to him, under the national title 
of Olympios, was dedicated the mighty temple at 
Akragas from the spoils won by Gelo at Himera. 
But the outflow of national thankfulness was 
directed to other divinities as well—notably and 
naturally to the war-goddess of the Athenians ; and 
the spoils of Persia at Athens and Platæa were 
partly devoted to the erection of two striking 
statues of Athene. Nor were the lesser powers of 
the elements forgotten—the winds that assisted the 
Greek fleet at Artemision and the nymphs of the 
soil on which the battle of Platwa was fought; 
the grateful Athenians instituted a cult of Boreas, 
their kinsman, in their restored city, and assisted 
in the worship of the Nymphs at Kithairon. 

The Arcadian goatherd-god, the rustic Pan, was 
admitted into Athens shortly before the baitle of 
Marathon, and the story to which the Athenians 
gave currency of the help he rendered them at 
the great battle contributed something, no doubt, 
to the subsequent diffusion of his cult. A further 
religious consequence of these great events was the 
stimulus given to hero-worship ; Gelo, the victor 
at Himera, and some of the lfellenes who fell at 
Thermopylæ, Marathon, and Plativa, received heroic 
honours. This ‘heroizing’ of the recently defunct 
had its moral value as a strong stimulus to patriot- 
ism, when they had died in the service of their 
country ; and, though it was degraded in the 5th 
cent. to the exaltation of the nseless athlete, yet 
it must be reckoned among the life-forces of later 
polytheism and as a momentous factor of higher 
religious history. 

Finally, we may with probability aseribe to the 
triumph of Hellas and to the expanding glory and 
greatness of Athens a marked increase in the Hel- 
lenic popularity of the Eleusinian mysteries. For 
this did Athenians might thank Herodotus, and 
his thrilling narrative of the vision of a heavenly 
host seen moving from Eleusis towards Salamis for 
the salvation of Hellas; they might also thank 
their owu far-sighted policy of enconrasing the 
whole Hellenic world to take part in the worship 

1 Plut. Vit. Arist. 20; Paus. ix. 2. 5. 
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at Elensis, aspiring thus to make the Hall of the 
Mysteries, à recent architectural work of the Peri- 
clean administration, the centre of a Pan-Hellenic 
iaith.! And their attempt in great measure suc- 
ceeded. 

3. Influence of religious art.—The study of the 
polytheism of this century is Ce also a 
study of the great religious art which culminated 
under Pheidias, but which continued forceful and 
prolific till the age of Alexander. The general 
effect of the iconic art upon Greek religion has 
been briefly indicated above; and long before this 
century the religious bias of the race was com- 
mitted to idolatry;? the people craved an image 
that they could love and dies though here and 
there they might retain the uncouth fetish, the 
block of wood or rudely-hewn stone, because of 
the immemorial magie which it had acquired 
through ages of shy, half-savage veneration. The 
achievement of Pheidias and his contemporaries 
was only the culmination of a process of ideal 
anthropomorphism that began with Homer and 
was helped forward by the lyric poetry and music 
of the post-Homeric age, and by the art of the 
Gth century. Strictly estimated and studied in all 
its fullness, in the marvellous products of vase- 
painting, glyptic, and sculpture which even the 
shattered fabric of antiquity presents to us, the 
art of the 5th and early 4th centuries must be 
called the most perfect religious art of the world. 
A more spiritual or more mystic religion could not 
have produced or could not have borne with such 
an art. But it was the best and most satisfying 
expression of the best that the religious spirit of 
Hellenism admitted ; for this polytheism had been 
built up by the teachers of the people—poets and 
artists obeying the race-instinct—not on vague con- 
ceptions of infinite godhead ineffable for art and 
inexpressible in clear speech, but on vivid percep- 
tions of concrete divine personages, distinct in 
form, attributes, and character, robust and very 
real. The Greek artist, with his miraculous cun- 
ning of hand, could deal with these types as he 
could not have dealt with ‘the Word’ or with 
“the Buddha.’ Nor was he merely the exponent 
of the highest popular imagination, but, uncon- 
sciously perhaps and in obedience to a true art- 
tradition, at times a reformer and in any case a 
creator. For us his works have this value among 
others that, even more than the poetic literature, 
they reveal to us how the people at their best 
imagined their deities. But they also helped the 
people to imagine them better and more nobly. 
Perhaps the earliest art of Hellas that takes rank 
among the works of high religious inspiration is 
seen in the Attic vase-paintings produced near to 
500 B.C. that portray the thiasos of Dionysos. The 
strong spirit of that religion which lifted the votary 
above the conventional, moral, hnman life, the wild 
joy of self-abandonment, the ecstasy of communion 
with God—all are here more startlingly expressed 
than even in the lyrics of the Bacche of Euripides 
or in the single perfect Bacchic ode of Sophocles’ 
Antigone. It was not till the time of Skopas in 
the 4th cent. that Greek sculpture could so deal 
with this orgiastie theme. The glyptic work of the 
5th cent. dealing with divine forms is mainly tran- 
quil, majestic, ethical, intellectual; the physical 
perfection of the divinities sculptured on the Par- 
thenon impresses us not so much with the sense of 
physical beauty and strength as with the sense of 
a higher and nobler vital power, so instinct is the 
beauty with that quality which the Greeks called 
sepyöry—a quality partly ethical, partly spiritual, 
but palpable in material forms which hint at a 
tranquil reserve of strength. The expressive power 
of such an art can show benignity and mildness 

1 Bee CGS iii. 156 f. 2 See above, p. 403, 


of niood without sentimentality, beauty without 
voluptuousness, intellectual thought without mor- 
bidness, majesty without self-display. 

The gentle and tranquillizing spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries speaks in the famous Eleusinian 
relief showing the Mother and the Maid giving 
his mission to Triptolemos. The Pheidian Athene 
Parthenos was a more deeply conceived ideal than 
the Athene of the poets, for it showed her as the 
Madonna of the Athenian people, with a softer 
touch of maternal gentleness in the face. The 
Zeus Ge of Pheidias transcended the portrait 
of the High God as given by Homer or even by 
#Rschylus; for the chryselephantine statue im- 
pressed the later Greeks as the ideal of the benign 
and friendly deity, the divine patron of a Hellas 
united and at peace with itself—an image that 
appeared *to add something to the traditional re- 
ligion,! embodying, as Dio Chrysostom says, a 
conception of the god so convincing and complete 
that, “having once seen it, one could not imagine 
him otherwise.’* Nor had any of the poets pre- 
sented Hera in forms so winning and gracious as 
those in which the best art of this age embodied 
her, as the Argive goddess ‘of good works,’ ‘in 
whose face and person brightness appeared by the 
side of majesty.'? The poetic presentation of 
Apollo is blurred and jacomplete compared with 
such plastic types as the Apollo of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Pheidian statue in the Museo delle 
Terme. The older poetic ideal of Aphrodite was 
shallow and trite compared with the Aphrodite of 
the Pheidian type, such as we see presented by 
the Laborde head in the Louvre ; here is something 
ofthe majesty of the great cosmic goddess imagined 
by Aischylus in his Danaides, but combined with 
an emotion of human love in the countenance, and 
a winning appeal that the verses of the great poet 
do not clearly convey. And we may surmise that 
the Ospavía Aphrodite of Pheidias had some influ- 
ence on the theory of Plato and his distinction 
between the heavenly and the sensuallove. The 
full imagination of the personality of Kore would 
combine the radiance and the grace of the young 
cornfield with the awe and mystery of the lower 
world: the former is masterfully presented by a 
coin of Lampsakos, which shows her rising from 
among the cornstalks with uplifted, yearning face ;4 
and the unknown artist of the great Syracusan 
medallion struck towards the close of the 5th cent. 
combines this aspect of her, in a type of surpassing 
loveliness, with a touch of melancholy that hints 
at the character of the goddess of Death. 

And yet this triumphant anthropomorphic art 
must have failed, and, judged by the fragments 
that survive, did fail, when it tried to reveal in 
clear outline and full light the half-shrouded forms 
of the nether world, the chthonian goddesses and 
the Eumenides whose nature appealed to the sense of 
religious awe, to what the Greeks called rò ppix&édes, 
and did not brook to be wholly revealed. We may 
doubt, therefore, if even the Holy Ones, the Semnai, 
of Kalamis and Skopas were types so expressive of 
the real moral-religious imagination which fash- 
ioned these figures of cult as were certain awe- 
struck verses of Sophocles in the @dinus Coloneus. 
Nevertheless, this ideal Greek art, by expressing in 
palpable forms of benign beauty the half-palpable 
personages of the lower world, did one service to 
religion and the religious imagination : it banished 
the uncouth and the terrible, and helped to purge 
and tranquillize the Greek mind by investing the 
chthonian powers with benevolence and grace. 
We discern here the influence of the Bacchic and 

1 Quintil. Znst. Orat. xii. 10. 9. 

2 Qr, 63, p. 401. 3 See CGS i. 231. 

4 Ib, iii. coin pl. no. 2; Gardner's Types of Greek Coins, 
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Demeter mysteries working upon the artist, and 
through the artist upon the popular faith. That 
the average Greek of the classie period was saved 
from the vampire terrors that J. C. Lawson has 
discovered in Modern Greece! was due equally to 
thereligion and to the art that he saw around him. 

Apart from this special fact, a phenomenon so 
momentous in the spiritual world as the flowering 
of this religious art in the 5th cent. claims promi- 
nent notice even in the slightest sketch of the 
whole history of Greek religion; for it must have 
worked an eftect, which no student of insight would 
be tempted to belittle, upon the religious mood and 
thought of the people. Greek records sufficiently 
attest its religious working ; even the alien Roman, 
/Emilius Paulus, when he approached the Pheidian 
masterpiece of Zeus Olympios, felt the thrill of the 
‘real presence? When Aristophanes fervently 
calls on Athene as ‘the Maiden who holdeth our 
city in her hand and alone hath visible power and 
might, and is called the Warder of the Gate,'? he 
is thinking of the bronze statue carved by Pheidias 
and set to guard the entrance to the Akropolis. 

It is impossible, then, that this beantiful idol- 
atry, against which the philosophers might occa- 
sionally protest,* could have weakened the popular 
faith in the native deities. Introduced suddenly 
into Rome, it helped to destroy the old Roman 
animistic religion. But the religious instinct and 
history of Greece were wholly different from those 
of Rome. Greek poly ine would probably have 
perished or been absorbed by alien systems of cult 
far sooner than it was, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it, rooting it deeply in the sesthetic- 
religious emotions and perceptions of the people. 

4. Influence of literature; Pindar, ZEschylus, 
Sophocles.—More familiar, and apparently more 
answerable, is the question concerning the influ- 
ence of the poetic masterpieces of this period, the 
works of Pindar and the Attic drama, on the 
general history of Greek religion. The subject 
is obviously too complex for the scope of this 
article, and has been handled by many scholars 
in large treatises. There is room here only for 
the most general statement of facts, tendencies, 
and effects. As exponents of the highest con- 
temporary religious thought, the names of Pindar, 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are those of 
prime authority. It is easy and interesting to 
collect religious citations from their works, and 
to compare these one with another, and with the 
current polytheism. It is far more difficult to 
decide, generally and in regard to any special 
point, how far any one of them could have influ- 
enced or modified the popular religion. Nor are 
all these four-on the same footing in respect of 
opportunity. For Pindar writes for dynasts and 
aristocrats, and, being a hireling, might be thought 
fettered in the free expression of his sentiments ; 
and in any case his public was more limited than 
that which the three dramatists addressed. Their 
message, therefore, was likely to reach further 
and to penetrate the Greek mind more deeply than 
anything that Pindar had to say; and that this 
was actually the case can be proved. Neverthe- 
less, Pindar must be reckoned with as an original 
thinker who spoke words of power; in spite of 
his profession, his mind remained imperial and 
free; and in his attitude to the public religion 
he is to be grouped with ZEschylus and Sophocles ; 
and all three stand together and apart from Euri- 
pides. All three show the virility, the mental tran- 
quillity combined with imagination and audacity, 


1 Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cem- 
bridge, 1910. 

2 » Xlv. 28. 8 Thesmoph. 1136 ff. 

4 Xenophanes' protest in the 6th cent. i3 the most noticeable 
(Clem. Strom. v. pp. 714, 716 P); the Stoic theory of Zeno con- 
demued the erection of temples as well as idols (ib, p. 691 P). 


that marked the typical character of the greatest 


age of Hellas. And all three genially and without 
querulous protest, though with some freedom of 
criticism, accept the existing religious order, de- 
siring to ennoble it, not to destroy it. Pindar 
himself was the establisher of certain new cults, 
and the first great literary preacher in Greece of 
Orphie eschatology, and, we may say, the first 
great poet in Europe who raised the theme of 
Paradise to the level of the highest poetry. Such 
a marvel of song on the mysteries of life and 
death as the second Olympian ode was a new 
voice in Hellas; how far it echoed, and with 
what influence on the faith of the people, is im- 
possible to measure with accuracy. For the pro- 
gress of this new eschatology, which is a weighty 
subject for the history of later Hellenism, we have 
some important negative evidence in the fact that 
neither Äschylus nor Sophocles shows any know- 
ledge of Orphism or interest in it, or any pre- 
occupying concern with the state of the soul after 
death; nor in their occasional utterances concern- 
ing posthumous judgment do they go beyond the 
popular traditional view ; though the thoughtful 
refinement of Sophocles suggested to him that 
there might be forgiveness of sins and reconcilia- 
tion after death.1 Nor do we find anywhere in 
the works of the two dramatists any hint of that 
pregnant Orphie doctrine to which Pindar gives 
voice, that humanity is of Divine origin—£» àvópóv 
év bev yévos, —a doctrine which passed into the 
higher thought of later Greece. 

Leaving aside this special question, we find a 
certain general resemblance in the religious view 
of these earlier poets of the 5th century. All 
three preach the supremacy of Zens, his omni- 
potence and perfect Justice, while Sophocles lays 
stress'on his mercy. The effect of this poetic 
message was probably great, and certainly timely ; 
for the growing power and frequency of hero-eult, 
which Pindar liimself and the dramatists indirectly 
encouraged, was a danger to the higher religion ; 
and the backward and less cultured Hellenes were 
doubtless liable to the propensity of the savage 
mind to prefer the worship of the local daimon 
to that of the high god. Against sueh degeneracy 
the works of the greatest 5th cent. poets, like the 
masterpiece of the greatest 5th cent. sculptor, 
served at least as an enduring protest in Hellas. 
It would be of interest to consider how far the 
sculptor, in regard to the general conception of 
his mighty theme and in the choice of mythic 
bywork whereby he made it articulate, drew certain 
suggestions from the poetry of ZEschylus. 

These poets also deal with the question of Fate 
and Destiny. The personal Motpa was an old, 
though insignificant, figure of the popular religion 
and mythology ; Homer is aware of her aud has 
to reckon with her. She might become more for- 
midable under the philosophie conception of zé 
cluappérvov, which appeared in the philosophy of 
Herakleitos; and we know that later philosophy 
and cultivated thought were nıuch perplexed over 
the problem of the reconciliation of Fate with tho 
idea of a free diviue Providence. These poets, 
taking their cue from Homer, ‘ follow a short cut,’ 
interpreting Moira as the voice or agent or * emana- 
tion of the power' of Zeus.? The pupil of Pheidias, 
Theokosmos of Megara, was working out the same 
idea when he carved the Fates with the Hours as 
subordinate adjuncts to the great form of Zeus." 


1 Antig. 521. 

9? The Prometheus Vinetus of Zschylus expresses indeed a 
view of Zeus that conflicts with the higher religious thought 
of the poet. But Æschylus has here taken up a crude story 
that he cannot wholly moralize. On the other hand, his 
handling of the idea of the curse in the house of Pelops is not 
worked out on the lines of mechanical fatalisıu. Of., further, 
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We may say, then, that both the poetry and the 
art of this period worked for the deliverance of the 
polytheism from the burden of fatalism, which 
tends to lower the value of all theistic religion. 

Again, cach of these poets, while accepting and 
in certain points purifying the traditional poly- 
theism, was capable of religious thought that 
worked on other lines than anthropomorphism. 
The high god Zeus is generally for them a definite 
personal Being ; but once at least /Eschylus tran- 
scends this apprehension of him, and dennes Zeus 
pantheistically as a supreme, cosmic force; a frag- 
ment of his Heliades speaks of him thus: ‘Zeus 
is air, earth, heaven; Zeus is the whole of things, 
and whatsoever is higher still than these. More- 
over, the other divine forces that shape our lives 
are presented by him and his fellow-poets not 
always as beol but as moral powers that are only 
half-personal, not as concrete individual deities 
but as emanations of these. We may call them 
* personifications of moral ideas,’ and some are no 
more than what this phrase implies, such as those, 
for instance, with which Euripides capriciously 
plays. But some may rather be described as the 
soul-powers of the High God, like in some ways to 
the Persian Fravasır; such are Pindar's Zóreipa 
Atos Eevlov Odys, the Alky of /Eschylus, ‘Justice 
the maiden daughter of God,'? who ‘shines in 
the poor man's smoke-dimmed cabin, 3 and, in the 
verse of Sophocles, Mercy who ‘shares the throne 
of God to deal with all the deeds of men.’ While 
Pindar’s genius inclines to the brighter of these 
emanations, Æschylus broods rather over the 
gloomy forces of the shadowy world, which he 
might at times be constrained to present in pal- 
patis concrete form for stage purposes, and yet 
his own deeper thought could grasp as half-outlined 
spiritual powers, not the less real because impal- 
pable. The ordinary Hellene in his religious 
D d laid too much stress on personal in- 

ividnality, as if this were the only criterion of 
ideal reality: from his point of view, if Eros was 
to be a real force of the spiritual world, then Eros 
must be imagined as a beautiful youth. But 
Kypris or Aphrodite in a striking Sophoclean 
fragment is no longer presented as a personal 
goddess but as a diffused pantheistic force. And 
the Attic drama ınay have enlarged the mental 
outlook of the succeeding generations in this 
matter; for the author of the speech against 
Aristogeiton in the 4th cent. must have been 
sure that his audience would understand him 
when he said: ‘All mankind have altars dedi- 
eated to Justice, Law-abidingness, Pity, the fair- 
est and holiest (being those) in the very soul and 
the nature of each individual $9 This is just how 
Euripides might speak. 

The great 5th cent. poets were all moralists, 
each in his own way. The history of Greek ethics 
eoncerns ns only at the several points where it 
touches religion ; and to this history, both gener- 
ally and on its religious side, the works of Pindar 
and the three dramatists make important con- 
tributions. Of special interest is their attitude to 
Greek mythology, which, in spite of its general 
brightness and beauty, seriously needed in parts 
the puritanicalreformer, if it was to be harmonized 
with the higher religious thought. But none of 
these poets, not even the grave ZEschylus, was 
willing to undertake such a rôle. Pindar of all 
the three comes nearest to preaching, for his métier 
allowed him more personal freedom of comment. 
We find him antieipating Plato in his protests 
against some grotesque and repulsive stories such 
as the cannibalisın of the gods in the myth of 
2 Sept. c. Theb. 662. 


4 did. Col. 1268, 
6 $35. 


1 OL. viii. 28. 
3 Agam. 776. 
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Pelops, or blasphemous stories such as the theo- 
machies and the combats of heroes against divini- 
ties: ‘Let all war and strife stand far apart from 
the immortals’? is a good sententious maxim for 
the expurgation of Greek mythology and for the 
enrichment of Greek ethico-zeligious thought. But 
neither Pindar nor the two older dramatists pro- 
test against the more licentious myths, and they 
accept ab need various legends about the amours of 
the gods. In fact, the axiom that sexual purity 
was an essential attribute of all divinity was not 
yet accepted by the higher thought of Greece. 

Pindar’s freedom and sense of irresponsibility 
in regard to myths has a certain value, in that it 
shows that the futilities and improprieties of myth- 
ology—the ‘unhappy stories of bards’—were not 
necessarily a burden on the stronger religious 
minds of Hellas, and that they could be gently 
excised from the polytheism without endangering 
the popular worship and faith, which in the main 
were independent of them. 

As for the two dramatists, Pindar's contem- 
poraries, mythology was their public business ; 
and they accepted it genially because they were 
not in the first place moral teachers but drama- 
tists; it did not, therefore, occur to them to 
protest or violently to reform. Lut they night 
select, discard, and re-shape; they could take the 
great legends of the past—legends of Tlıebes, the 
story of the Niobids, of Prometheus, the death of 
Ajax—all of them irreconcilable in parts with 
higher morality and religion, and invest them 
with as much morality as the tradition admitted, 
This they did with force and subtlety. And 
generally the moral spirit and imagination of 
Aischylus and Sophocles must be counted among 
the spiritual facts of this period with which the 
history of Greek ethics and religion must deal, 
Doubtless the older and robuster poet was the 
stronger moral and religious force: his protests 
against the superstitious doctrine of Nemesis, his 
profound utterances concerning moral responsi- 
bility and the moral continuity that links our 
lives and actions, his discovery that suffering 
brings wisdom—these are landmarks in the ethical 
story of Greece; while with Sophocles the con- 
viction is no less deep of the eternity and divinity 
of the moral law. ‘They were the last spokesmen 
of a civic-imperial system with a civic religion and 
morality that bad not yet passed its zenith, Cf., 
further, artt. AUSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES. 

5. Euripides.—The part played by Euripides in 
this spiritual history of Hellas was wholly different. 
Younger contemporary of Sophocles as he was, he 
seems to belong to a different age. In his work 
and thought is reflected far more vividly than in 
the older poets of the same century the new mental 
life which was fostered by the philosophers and the 
sophists. The influence of the physical speculations 
of the 6th cent. and of those of Demokritos and 
Anaxagoras of the 5th, which at some points 
advanced further in materialism, had had time to 
penetrate the more gifted minds and to compel the 
publie to a certain attention. The paid ‘sophist,’ 
the pioneer of modern edueation and the first 
champion of the critical spirit, was travelling 
around. And after 470 B.C. the imperial greatness 
of Athens had begun to attract the greatest teachers 
and thinkers of the age. It was of great moment 
for Euripides that such men as Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras were active in Athens for many years, 
and that he had enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
them, as he also enjoyed with Socrates. It is clear 
that the poet imbibed deeply their teaching and 
their spirit; he was also learned in Orphism, anti- 
quarianism, and remote folklore. Being by nature 
a great poet, he had also something of the weak- 

1 Qi. ix. 60. 
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ness of the ‘polymath’ or the ‘intellectual’; he 
had not the steadiness of brain or strong conviction 
enough to evolve a systematic philosophy or clear 
religious faith; his was, in fact, the stimulating, 
eager, critical spirit, not the constructive. His 
mental sympathies aud interests shift and range 
from pole to pole. He is a secularist in his view 
of a physical universe, and he foreshadows a secular 
treatment of ethics based on ideas of $cis and 
heredity—though a chorus of his maidens may 
praise chastity as ‘the fairest gift of the gods.’ 
It was, therefore, possible, thongh most unjust, 
that Aristophanes should call him an atheist. On 
the other hand, he is capable of profound religious 
sentiment and exalted religious utterance, and 
strikes ont flashes of light that might kindle and 
illuminate a higher religion. Therefore it was 
possible for Clement of Alexandria to find in some 
of his words a foreshadowing of Christ. He 
remains for us an enigma, and probably no final 
judgment will ever be pronounced upon him, in 
which we shall all agree. But the student of Greek 
religion must confront these two questions about 
lim: (a) What was his real sentiment concerning 
the popular religion? (5) What were his con- 
tributions to religious thought, and what was likely 
to be his influence on the religious temperament 
of his audience and readers? To make np one's 
mind on these questions demands a long and 
critical stndy, also a tactful sense of the distinction 
between Euripides the playwright and Euripides 
the thinker. It is the confusion of this distinction 
that leads, for instance, to the strangely erroneous 
views held concerning the religious significance of 
his Bacche. A sympathetie reading of many of 
tlie plays must convey the impression that certain 
cult-figures and legends of the polytheism filled 
the poet with scorn and loathing; and at times he 
seems to compose as if he had a personal hatred of 
Apollo and Aphrodite in particular, for instance in 
the Jon and Hippolytus. When he can interpret 
Aphrodite as a cosmie force, he can dilate on this 
as beautifully and ardently as Lucretius; if he 
could have believed that Apollo was merely the 
sun, as he tells us ‘the wise’ were well aware, he 
might have forgiven him. But itis the real personal 
Aphrodite of Homer and Helen, the personal 
Apollo, the father of Ion, the seducer of Krensa 
but the beloved ancestor of the Athenians, that 
rankle in his mind. When he handles the story 
of the madness of Herakles and brings Madness 
on the stage, he uses her first as his mouthpiece to 
convey to the Athenians what he thought of Hera ;? 
just as he pnts into the mouth of Amphitryon his 
own mordant criticism of the action of Zeus.? Yet 
with other parts of the polytheism he seems at 
times in the most glowing sympathy: in the 
Hippolytus, for instance, where he expresses for 
the first time in literature the religious rapture of 
purity; in the Bacehe, where he discovers the 
necessary phrase fer the expression of the Bacchie 
communion, for the ecstasy of the Mzenad revel on 
the mountain, in verses that tingle with the nature- 
magie that was at the root of this wild cult. Yet 
no one shonld be deceived into thinking that he is 
preaching the cause of Dionysiae worship; for the 
Bacche closes with that depressing anticlimax, 
where Dionysos plays the sorriest part, and Euri- 
pides’ own sour dislike of the personal traditional 
god gives an unpleasant flavour to the last scene. 
It is this bitterness of protestantism and criticism 
in this poet that strikes a new note in Greece ; and 
Euripides may be regarded as the first in Enropean 
history to be possessed with the theologic temper. 
It eannot be said that he preached a new religion : 
he was no votary even of Orphism ; for, though, 
as the Bacche and the fragment of his Cretans 

2 Strom. p. 688. 2 Herc. Fur. ll, 847-858. 3 Ib. 339-347. 
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attest, he felt something of its spell, he was not of 
that cast of mind which could be deceived by its 
pharisaie ritual and laws of diet, and he certainly 
cherished no mystic belief concerning the life after 
death. Nor can he be truiy described as a zealous 
reformer of the people's faith and practice: for the 
reformer must have some belief in that which he 
wishes to reform, and that Euripides firmly believed 
in any part of the polytheism is hard to maintain ; 
his final attitude is generally a doubt. Neverthe- 
less, his protests might have been of value to the 
more cultured citizen who still clave to his civic 
worship. They are directed mainly and most 
forcibly against the stories of divine vindictiveness 
and divine licentiousness. Tie is evidently tonched 
with the new idea that vengeance is alien to the 
perfect nature of God ; this was still more insistentiy 
proclaimed by the Pythagoreans, by Plato, and 
later philosophers. On the second count his 
protest is suggested by the notion that was dawn- 
ing in him that purity in every sense was essential 
to the divine nature; he is then the herald in 
literature of a thought which Orphism may have 
prompted, and which was to play a leading part in 
later religion and religions speenlation, but which 
was unfamiliar to his contemporaries either in 
Hellas or anywhere in the Mediterranean except 
in Israel. His leading principle of criticism in all 
these matters is expressed in the Jphigencia in 
Tauris, namely, that the evil in religious practice 
and legend arises from men imputing their own 
evil nature to God.? We owe much to the man 
who first uttered this warning against a debasing 
anthropomorphism. 

The immoral elements in Greek mythology, 
which have been constantly reprobated by ancient 
and modern writers, have often blinded them to 
the fact that Greek religion in its forms of worship 
and sacred formnle was mainly pure and md 
The stories about the gods, often of the type nat- 
ural to savage folklore, did not constitute ancient 
religion ; and they were the less able to choke the 
growth of a higher ethical-religious spirit iu that 
they were not enshrined in sacred books that could 
speak with authority to the people. Yet we have 
not infrequent preofs in Greek literature, notably 
in Plato's Ewthyphron, that they might exercise 
at times an immoral inflnenee on men’s conduct. 
Meantime the educational movement in the 6th 
and 5th centuries had awakened men’s minds to 
the importance of the moral question in literature. 
And the protests of Euripides are developed by 
Plato in his scheme of education in the Republic ; 
and the same moral point of view prompts him to 
his puritanical legislation against poets. Such 
moral movements in the polytheistie societies of 
Greece are interesting to mark, thongh their effect 
is often difficult to estimate. "Phe new puritanical 
spirit had probably a wholesome influence on the 
more eultured minds ; it had little inflnence on the 
mass of the people, nor does the later poetry of the 
Hellenistic period show much trace of it. 

As regards the actnal forms of Greek ritual and 
worship, Euripides has nothing revolutionary to 
say. lle appears to have a strong dislike for 
prophets, and im this he was in some aecord with 
;Ksehylus, Sophocles, and the Athenian people. 
He shows great distrust for Delphi; and its in- 
{Iuence was doubtless impaired at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. He protestsagainst human 
sacrifice, as a barbaric and non-Hellenic institu- 
tion ;? and on one occasion the speaker argnes that 
the gods need nothing from mortals at all:* the 
thonght was suggested merely by dramatie exi- 
gencies; and Enripides nowhere attempts a crusade 


1 See Farnell, Higher Aspects, p. 114, 
2]. 291. 3 Iph, Taur, 391. 
d Clem. Strom. p. 691 P, 
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He has 


against the value of sacrifice iu general. 
only one important thing to say about it, namely, 
that the small sacrifice of the plous often outweighs 


the hecatomb.! This thought implies a more 
spiritual view of the divine nature, and is not in- 
frequently expressed in the later literature ; accord- 
ing to Theophrastos and Theopompos, this higher 
view of sacrifice was even encouraged by the Delphic 
oracle.? 

There is much, indeed, in the sententious poetry 
of Euripides that might have elevated and cleared 
the religious thoughts of his age; but it is doubt- 
ful if his ultimate conception of godhead, as it 
tendstowards pantheism, could have been reconciled 
with the anthropomorphie polytheism of the people, 
or if those most conversant with his tone and 
inspired by his spirit could have remained long in 
sympathy withorthodoxy. And there is an instinct 
in Euripides which enhances his value for the 
modern man, but which in the long run was to be 
subversive of the old civic religion, namely, the 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinet—that which 
allowed him to sympathize with Trojans, women, 
children, and slaves, whieh inspired him with the 
beautiful thought that *the whole earth is the 
good man's fatherland,’® which prompted him to 
despise the life of civic duty and activity, and to 
recommend, as Aristotle does, the secluded and 
contemplative life. The further development of 
this cosmopolitan spirit and its efiect ou the old 
civic religion will be noted below. 

It hasbeen necessary to dwell so long on Euripides, 
not only for the reasons mentioned above, but also 
because, owing to the vogue that he won in his 
lifetime and that was greatly to increase after his 
death, he more than any other of the great men of 
letters must be regarded as the popularizer of the 
new enlightenment. Cf., further, art, EURIPIDES. 

6. influence of the new enlightenment on the 
popular religion. — Whether Euripides individually 
exercised any immediate religious influence upon 
the popular mind, either for good or for harm, 
is not easy to decide with precision ; for there were 
other exponents than he of the same freer and more 
advanced thought which began to express itself 
early in the 6th century. As a result, we are able 
to discern the religious view of human life and 
conduct becoming what we should term more 
spiritual, more inward. The moral judgment be- 
gins to look to the soul or the inner principle; the 
doctrine begins to be proclaimed that God as a 
spiritual power can read the heart of man, and 
judges him by that; that sin lies not in the 
external act alone; that external ritualistic purity 
is of less avail than purity of soul. Such thoughts 
as these, which could serve as the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, and which helped to shape 
the later religious history of Europe, were mainly 
a heritage from the speculation of the 6th cent., 
and were in the air of the 5th. We cannot think 
that they were confined to the philosophie circles 
until Euripides gave them publicity; for the 
notable oracle quoted and commented on by Hero- 
dotus had proclaimed to the people the novel view 
that a sinful purpose was the same in the sight of 
God as a sinful act;* Epicharmos had preached 
the higher ideal of purity: ‘If thou art pure in 
mind, thou art pure in thy whole body.’5 It was 
perhaps in the latter part of the 5th cent. that 
some rhetorieian of the school of Gorgias inter- 
polated the proem of Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
which reveals an exalted view of the High God.® 

1 See Stobaus, Flor., vol. iv. (Meineke) p. 264. 

2 See CGS iv. 210. 

3 Stobaus, Flor., vol. ii. (Meineke) p. 71. 

4 vi. 86. 5 Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 844. 

8 See Ziegler, in ARI, 1911, pp. 393-405; its authenticity is well 


defended by P. Mazon, ‘Hésiode, la Composition des “ Travaux 
et deg Jours,” ” in Revue des Etudes anciennes, xiv. (1912). 


We may believe, then, that this higher religious 
ethic had a certain elevating influence on the 
popular imagination. The question of immediate 
interest is whether we can trace any effects of this 
in actual worship. Did the new enlightenment, 
for instance, lead to the abolition or reform of cruel 
or impure forms of ritual ? 

7. Human sacrifñce.—This question involves the 
consideration of the practice of human sacrifice, 
which had certainly been prevalent in pre-historic 
and early historic Greece, as in other Mediterranean 
communities. We have evidence that in the 5th 
and 4th centuries the practice was of rare occur- 
rence in the Greek societies, and was repugnant to 
the religious morality of all but the most back- 
ward.! The Platonic dialogue of the Minos con- 
trasts the Greeks with the barbarians in this matter, 
yet implies that the Arcadians in the cult of Zeus 

ykaios and the men of Halos in that of Zeus 
Laphystios? continued the cruel offerings which 
disgraced their Hellenism. Euripides attests that 
the human sacrifice once customary in the rites 
of Artemis near Brauron had been, before his day, 
transformed to a mere fiction.” 'The Locrian sacri- 
fice of the maidens to appease the wrath of Athene 
Ilias fell into desuetude in the 4th cent. B.C.,? and 
at some time earlier than this the Athenians must 
have ceased to immolate the dennaxel in their 
Thargelia® The Rhodians eased their consciences, 
and at the same time maintained their immemorial 
rite, by choosing as a human victim to Kronos? 
a malefactor who had been condemned to death. 
According to Porphyry, the practice survived here 
and there under the Roman Empire until the time 
of Hadrian." : 

But the better sentiment of Grecce had probably 
begun to work as early as the time of Homer ;? for 
certain legends concerning the abolition of this 
ritual and the substitution of the animal for the 
human life point back to the pre-historic period ; 
and the merciful reform in the ritual was ascribed 
to the High God himself in a Laconian legend 
which closely resembles the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac.® The humanitarian spirit, then, had asserted 
itself before the 6th cent.; but doubtless the higher 
teaching and thinking of this and the succeeding 
age quickened its influence. 

8. Pnallic ritual.—As regards that element in 
Greek ritual which by modern taste is pronounced 
impure, there is little trace of any attempt at 
reform in any period of the polytheism. The 
element was indeed but slight. The forms of 
worship were, on the whole, decorous, often stately 
and beautiful; ancient legend reveals the anxious 
care of the early Hellenes to preserve their temples 
from any sexual defilement ; where a lepds yduos, or 
* holy marriage,' was enacted in any of the shrines, 
there is no need to suspect any licentiousness. No 
such feature is discernible in the Eleusinian or 
other Hellenic mysteries, although the Christian 
Fathers are eager in their insinuations. The 
Hellenie eults of the Oriental Aphrodite were 
generally innocent” of that ritual of temple-prosti- 
tution which was found in certain Anatolian cults, 
and which scandalized the Greek as much as the 
Christian writers; the few impure titles attaching 

1 The feeling about the sacrifice of Iphigeneia manifested in 
the Agamemnon of ARschylus and the story about the Bo:otian 
generals, and the sacrifice of a maiden before the battle of 
Leuktra (Plutarch, Vit. Pelop. 21f.), are sufficient proof; cf. 
Eur. Iph. Taur. 391. 

2 Cf. Herod. vii. 197, who shows that the human sacrifice was 
rare and conditional. 

3 Iph. Taur. 1458. 

4 Schol. Tzetz. Lykophr. 1141; see CGS i, 383. 

5 See CGS iv. 276-27. 6 Porphyry, de Abstin. ii. 54. 

7 Tb. ii. 56.* 8 See above, p. 401b. 

9 Plut. Parallela, 35 ; see CGS i. 05. 

10 Farnell, Gr. and Bab. p. 267. 
li'Phe exceptions are the cults of Aphrodite at Corinth and 
among the Lokri Epizephyrii; see CGS ii. 635 f. 
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to this goddess may well have arisen in the later 
period of the decadent polytheism.! In the early 
ages, it is clear, the wholesome and temperate 
influence of the Hellenie spirit had worked upon 
the forms of the polytheism. Nevertheless, in the 
ritual of a few divinities— Demeter, Hermes, 
Dionysos, and even Artemis herself?—sexual em- 
blems were oceasionally in vogue, and dances of a 
more or less lieentious character are mentioned, 
though these are very rare; while iu the Thesmo- 
phoria and other services of Demeter, what was 
called aisxpoXoyla, indecent and scurrilous badinage, 
was indulged m by the women among themselves, 
or more rarely with the wen also. We note that 
such ritual is practically confined to vegetation- 
eults, and in some it is merely vegetation-niagie, 
hardly attaching to the divinity, or affecting his 
or her moral aspect. The phallie emblem and the 
procession called the $aXXayóyca or ParrAopopla were 
specially assoeiated with Dionysos and Hermes; 
and Plutarch, a man of more than average culture 
and refiuement, and strikingly susceptible to thc 
spiritnal influences of the more mystic religions, 
deseribes it as a harmless adjunct of the ancestral 
and cheerful Dionysiae ritual of the Beotian 
peasant.? Now, it is worth noting that against 
this element in Greek ritual there is scarcely a 
word of protest in all the ethical and philosophie 
literature of Greece. The exception is only a frag- 
mentary utterauce of Herakleitos, in which he rails 
against the phallie procession of Dionysos ; butthe 
exact sense of his words is not quite elear.?* The 
higher moral thought of Greece on this niatter is 
probably more nearly represented in the utterance 
of Aristotle in the Politics,’ where he lays down 
austere rules for the training of the young: 

‘No impure emblem or painting or any representation of 

impropriety is to be allowed by thc archons, except in the cults 
of those divinities to whom the law attaches the ritual of seur- 
rility [ro0a0;:60s] ; in their case the law allows those of more 
advanced age to perform the divine service in behalf of them- 
selves, their children, and their wives.’ 
Even in the last three centuries before Christ, when 
greater stress was continually being laid upon 
purity in cult, no protest is heard against these 
old-world forms, which have maintained themselves 
in many parts of Europe down to tlie present day, 
in spite of the denunciations of Christianity. The 
seeming paradox is explained when we reflect that 
ihe idea of purity changes its content in the 
different generations; and, secondly, that the Hel- 
lenie, like all the other Mediterranean religions 
except the Hebraic, regarded the plıysical pro- 
creative power as belonging to the divine character 
and as part of his cosmic creative force; therefore 
an emblem that was secularly impure might be 
made holy by cult and consecration. 

9. Survival of other primitive ritual.—'There is 
much besides in old Greek ritual that appears to 
us harmless, but uncouth and irrational; strange 
and naive things were done that primitive ideas of 
magic and animism inspired ; and one may be sur- 
prised to find that the higher eulture of the 5th and 
succeeding centuries is not known to have sup- 
pressed a single one of these. Still in the time of 
Theophrastos, and indefinitely later, the Athenians 
were capable of the quaint old-world ritual of the 
Bouphonia, that strange medley of ritual, magie, 
and dramatic make-believe : 5 in the time of Demos- 
thenes? they were capable of bringing up to 
judgment in the law-conrts an axe or any other 
inanimate thing that had caused the death of a 
inan or of the sacred ox, and solemnly condemning 
it to be thrown into the sea. The driving out of 

1 CGS ii. 667. 

2 e.g. in the cult of "Aprezıs KopSdxa in Elis, said to be of 
Lydian origin (CGS ii. 445). 

3 P. 527 D. + By water, frag. exxvii. 5 vii. 17, p. 13360. 

6 CGS i. 56, 88-92 ; art. ANIMALS, vol. i. p. 508. 

7 xxiii. $ 76. 
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sin or famine, incarnate in a human being, was à 
ceremony in vogue at Massilia,! and probably also 
at Athens long after the beginning of our era, Nor 
did the higher anthropomorphism, powerful as its 
working was, entirely obliterate the worship or 
half-worship of animals in the later centuries.? 
Even Zeus might still be conceived by the men of 
the 4th cent. as occasionally incarnate in the snake ; 
we have noticed above a ritual law regulating the 
eult of Asklepios at Athens, composed shortly after 
400 B.C., in which a sacrifice was ordered to certain 
sacred dogs; the pious votary would comply, how- 
ever the act might awaken the laughter of a comic 
poet. Herakleitos protested against the absurdity 
of praying to idols; but no voice of the new en- 
lightenment is heard against these far more irra- 
tional and baekward ceremonies. The average 
publie thought of the 5th cent. did not repudiate 
the use of magic ; in fact, it is not till this century 
that its efficacy is known to have been recognized 
by legislation.’ And Plato, speaking about it in 
his Laws,’ a work of his declining years and intel- 
leet, is not sure whether he believes or disbelieves 
in its power. There is nothing nore conservative 
than ritual; and Greece produced no ardeut Pro- 
testant reformer. Therefore the average educated 
Athenian even of the 4th cent. would doubtless 
agree with the orator Lysias that ‘it is prudent to 
maintain the same sacrifices as had been ordained 
by our ancestors who made our city great, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of the city's luck.’® 

xo. Strength of the traditional religion in the 
sth century.—The question naturally oceurs— Were 
the mass of the citizens touched at all in their 
inward theory of things by the spirit of modern- 
ism which breathed from Ionia and inspired the 
Sophists? The culture which was the stock-in- 
trade of the latter was oflered only to those who 
could pay; and upon these the poorer Athenian 
looked askance. He heard of it at first with a dis- 
like that might become dangerous. Fanaticism, 
as we are familiar with it in the pages of European 
and some Semitic history, was happily alien to 
the Greek temperament. But the banishment of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras and the execution of 
Soerates, by the city that was to become the 
seliool-mistress of Greece, might seem to savour 
somewhat of this temper of mind, These acts 
were not inspired solely by religious feelings ; but 
they are elear proofs that the polytheisnı was by 
no means moribund aud could be dangerous in its 
own defence. Nothing is more erroneous than the 
view, sometimes expressed, that the popular devo- 
tion to the old religion was abating and its divine 
personalities and forms were losing life and value 
towards the close of the 5th century. In their 
dark days the Athenians remained truer to their old 
faith than did Rome in her time of terror. We do 
not find Athens turning desperately for aid to 
alien Oriental cults. We hear, indeed, of the be- 
ginnings of Adonis-cult in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian war—the first ripple of a wave of 
Orientalism that was to surge westward later. 
But this feminine exeess was unauthorized, and 
Aristophanes hatesit and mocksatit. The shallow 
view mentioned above would be sufüiciently refuted 
by his comedy of the C/owds, in which he, the 
greatest genius of his time, poses as the chanıpton 
of the reaction against modernism. It is refuted 
also by other incidents iu Athenian history that 
fall within the last decades of this century; the 
rage of the people at the mutilation of the Hermai, 


1 Serv. ad Verg. Ein. iii. 57. 

? See Farnell, Gr. and Bab. pp. 76-80. 

3 See 5th cent. inscription of Teos containing a law threaten- 
ing with penalties those who used magic against the State or 
against individuals (Roehl, Imag. Inser. Gree. Antiq., Berlin, 
1894, p. 50, no. 497). 
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at the supposed insult to the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
at the neglect of the dead after the battle of 
Arginousai, may be evidence of morbid religiosity, 
and is surely inconsistent with a general preva- 
lence of scepticism: in these episodes the whole 
people reveal a passionate attaehment to their holy 
mysteries, to their quaint phallie Hermes-images on 
which the luck and the lite of the State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Even their animistie beliefs concerning the common 
phenomena of the physical world had not yet been 
extirpated or purged by the physical philosophy 
of Ionia; for, according to Plato, it was still a 
dangerous paradox, which his Socrates disclaims 
before the jury, to maintain with Anaxagoras that 
the sun and the moon are merely material bodies 
and notin themselves divine. Intellectually, Nikias 
appears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Athens that produced in the 4th cent. ‘the super- 
stitious man’ of TTheophrastos; bnt it is right to 
bear in mind that she also produced the man who 
conld so genially and tolerantly expose that char- 
acter. 

II. Influence of comedy.—Those who believe 
that the faith in the polytheism was falling into 
rapid decay by 400 B.C. sometimes quote by way 
of evidence the astonishing licence of Attic comedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities; the no- 
torious example is the ludicrous figure and part of 
Dionysos iu the Frogs of Aristophanes. Yet the 
people who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devoted to Dionysos than to most of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If the ‘excellent 
fooling’ of Aristophanes is a proof of popular un- 
belief, what shall we say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6th cent. which represents the god half-asleep 
and half-drunk on the back of a mule and sup- 
ported by an anxious Silenos? The present writer 
has suggested that ‘this is some peasant’s dedica- 
tion, who feared his god little but loved him much, 
and treated him en bon camarade, Epicharnios 
in Sicily had been beforehand with Aristophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Hephaistos and Herakles specially lendiug them- 
selves to ridiculous situations. Even in the Epic 
period the same gay irreverence had occasionally 
appeared, as in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
These things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religious spirit, but they may be taken as indica- 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freedom in dealing 
on certain oceasions with things divine that is 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is not improbable that comedy a 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attic comedy took 
greater liberties than even Aristophanes : Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 5th cent., Amphis of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the High 
God himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen- 
tious situations. There probably was some re- 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of these plots. And much is conceded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially when a certain alexpo- 
Xoyía was sanctified by custom and ritual. Never- 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
such a handling of divine personages ;? and, though 
the popular faith may have been robust enongh to 
endure such shocks, one cannot but suspect that 
the people's religious imagination suffered a de- 
basement in moral tone. A few south-ltalian 
vases of the 4th cent., on whieh are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired by such comedies, 
are the worst examples of Hellenie vulgarity. 

1 CGS v. 264. 

? Hep. 318 C, where he seems to glance at Epicharmos. 


The history of Greek religion, then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy as among the 
possible causes of religious corruption and deeay ; 

ut at the worst this is only one side of the 
picture, for the fragments of the comedies of 
Menander contain many a striking expression of 
the higher religious spirit and advanced ethieal 
sentiment (see below, p. 421). 

12. Waning of the political value of Delphi.— 
There are certain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towards the close of the 5th cent. 
that must be noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ- 
ence of the Delphie oracle: its secular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
of Greek colonial expansion had closed; at the 
first terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to rise to the Pan-Hellenic 
occasion and played a double game. During the 
Peloponnesian war it was obvious that they were 
‘Laconizing’; nor were they ever given again an 
opportunity of leading le haute politique of Hellas ; 
and in the middle of the 4th cent. Demosthenes 
could speak contemptuously of *the shadow at 
Delphi,’ although the Ainphiktyonic League, as 
the only federal couneil of Hellas, still retained a 
nominal value sufücient to induce Philip to scheme 
for adinission. Generally, in the 4th, 3rd, and 2ud 
centuries the oracle retained inlluence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality. It came to serve 
the purposes of a private confessional, giving ad- 
viee on questions of conscience; its counsel was 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests as possessed witii the progressive spirit 
of Greek ethical philosophy. 

13. Spread of Asklepios- worship. — Another 
event of importance is the diffusion of the cult 
of Asklepios and the growing influence on the 
Hellenie mind of this once obscure hero or earth- 
daimon of the Thessalian Trikka. It,was thence 
that, some time iade tui, in the 6th cent., he had 
migrated to Epidauros, where his power expanded 
through his union with Apollo. His cult-settle- 
ment in Kos was a braneh of the Epidaurian ; and 
already in the 5th cent. the Asklepieion of this 
favoured island had reared the great Hippokrates, 
and was thus the cradle of the later medical science 
of Europe. Towards the close of this century, 
Asklepios and his daughters came over from Epi- 
dauros to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet Sophocles was his first apostle : 
in tlie next generation we find the Athenian State 
regulating his worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic world. In the jsurvey of the 
Hellenistic age this must be reckoned with as one 
of the main religious forces of later Hellenism. 
We may note in passing a striking divergence 
between the European spirit of Hellenie religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia; the Baby- 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklepios 
practises and fosters science ; and his cures at Epi- 
dauros were not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapentic. 

14. Growth of the “thiasoi.’— Another interest- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arrest our attention 
in the latter part of the 5th cent. is the growth of 
private iago, or voluntary religious associations 
independent of the publie religion and devoted to 
a special divinity who might be an alien. The 
most interesting testimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai, which we may inter- 
pret as “the Baptizers,’ satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goddess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have included a ceremony of baptism, 
of which this is the earliest example within the 
Hellenie area. It will be more convenient to esti- 
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mate the importance and religious significance of 
these thiasoi in the survey of the next period of 
our history. Meanwhile it is well to mark certain 
evidence that the most powerful and appealing of 
these, the Orphie mystery, having failed in the 
6th cent. to capture the States of Magna Grecia, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern 
Greece in the century before the rise of Alexander. 
Plato's attack is itself a witness to this. And, 
when Aristophanes! and an Attie orator contem- 
porary with Demosthenes? openly acknowledge 
Orpheus as the apostle to the Hellenes of ‘the 
most holy mysteries? and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude that the spirit of 
the Orphie brotherhoods had touclied the imagina- 
tion of the general publie outside the circle of the 
initiated. 

15. Religion in first half of 4th century B.C.— 
Yet it is hazardous and probably false to say that 
the public religion of Greece was decaying visibly 
throughout the first half of the 4th century. 
Athens is, as usual, our chief witness. ‘The re- 
stored democracy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as sceptieisnı was considered 
a mark of the new culture of the oligarchically- 
minded. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
of this temper. We have also evidence from this 
period of the occasional severity of the Athenian 
people against those who tried to introduce un- 
authorized and un-Hellenic cults. The Hellenic 
tradition is still strong against the contagion of 
the orgiastic spirit of the Anatolian religion, and 
it was with difficulty that the Athenian publie 
could tolerate the wild ritual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even in the time of Demos- 
thenes were the participants in it secure from 
danger. The early 4th cent. art still exhales the 
religious spirit and serious ethos of the Pheidian 
school; it created the type, and almost succeeded 
in establishing the cult, of the new goddess of 
Peace, Eirene, for whose presence among them 
the wearied Athenians at he well yearn; it also 
perfected the ideal of Demeter, the Madre Dolo- 
rosa of Greek myth, whose Kleusinian rites with 
their benign promise of salvation added power 
and significance to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitality of the popular religion. The Attic oratory 
of the 4th cent. was more religious in its appeal 
than any modern has been, as might be expected 
of a time when there was yet no divoree conceiv- 
able between Church and State. It is not a ques- 
tion of the religious faith of the individual orator, 
but of the religious temper of the audience, which 
is attested by many striking passages in the 
speeches. According to Antiphon, the punish- 
ment of sinners and the avenging of the wronged 
are specially the concern of the deities of the nether 
world ;* Andokides avers that foul misconduct is 
a more heinous sin in a man who has been in the 
service of the Mother and the Maid of Eleusis ;4 
the speech against Aristogeiton is almost as much 
a religious as a juridical utterance. Demosthenes 
may have been a sceptic at heart, believing in 
chance—as he once says—as the governing force 
of our life ; but otherwise he is glowingly orthodox 
in respect of Attic religion and mythology, and 
the greatest of his speeches closes with a fervent 
and pious prayer. Again, it is well to remind 
ourselves that the political or forensic orator is a 
truer witness to the average popular belief than 
the poet or the philosopher. 

16. Plato’s attitude towards the popular re- 
ligion.—A consecutive history of Greek religions 
thought as embodied in the surviviug writings 

1 Frogs, 1032, 
3 Or. i. § 31. 
5 de Cor. § 324. 
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or records of the philosophie schools of Hellas 
is far too large a subject even to be adumbrated 
here; and a general survey of the religion can 
only notice shortly the leading thinkers whose 
works there is reason to suppose had popular 
vogue and lasting influence upon the religious 
world. Among these the primacy belongs to 
Plato; and the full aecount of Greek religion, 
both in the period that precedes the downfall of 
Greek independence and in the periods that follow, 
must include a critical estimate of his religious 
speculation. This is no place for an elaborate 
consideration of the metaphysic of his ideal theory, 
or the relation of his ideas to a theistie system ; 
only the most general observations may be allowed 
for the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
main attitude towards the popular cults, and his 
influence upon the later educated world of Greece, 
we ınust recognize at once that, idealist and re- 
former as he was, he was no revolutionary or icono- 
clast in matters of religion : he would reform Greek 
mythology, purging it of stories of divine conflicts, 
divine vengeance, divine amours; and, as these 
fortunately were enshrined in no sacred books, he 
feels that this might be done gently and easily 
without disturbance to the established forms ot 
worship. He does not desire to abolish sacrifices 
or idolatry, but he inculeates simplicity in the 
offerings.! In one passage he even maintains that 
the legislator will uot change a single detail of 
the ritual, if only for the reason that he does not 
know anything of the inner truth that may lie 
behind such outward forms.” Even in his most 
advanced physical and metaphysical speculations, 
he finds a place for the popular pantheon :* in the 
hierarchic scale of things the Olympians are ranged 
somewhere below the supreme transcendental God 
of the Universe. The Timeus dialogue presents 
some interesting theologie dogma; here,? in the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantheon, 
which seems to be accepted rather for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the planets and the suu, which are the second 
works of the supreme Creator, the first being the 
cosmic Heaven. "These deities of the polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their own nature, but 
are held together for all eternity by the will of 
the Highest God. And it was to them that He 
cominitted the formation of man, and lent for this 
purpose a portion of His own immortality; the 
mortality of man is thus aecounted for, which 
would have been inexplicable had man sprung 
directly from the immortal Supreme Being. It 
is interesting for our present purpose to note that 
this esoteric and transcendental system, devised by 
the great master and prout of Greek theosophy, 
would leave the established religion more or less 
unimpaired; it even accepts its data at certain 
points, namely, the nativity of its gods, and draws 
the logical conclusion that gods who were born 
could not be by essence immortal: therefore Zeus 
could not be accepted as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being of the Cosmos. It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal element in man, which, again, is 
in accord with the contemporary popular faith in 
the survival of some part of our being after death. 

But the work which reflects most vividly the 
popular religion and betrays the strongest sym- 
pathy with it is the Lows, a work of Plato's old 
age, in which the conservative spirit of the religi- 
ous reformer is no less striking than tlie intellectual 
decay of the philosopher. He accepts the greater 
part of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
the mythology and some of the ideas concerning 
divinity ; and it is striking how easily he finds in 
it materials ready to his hand on which he can 

1 Laws, 956 A-B. 2 Epinomis, 985 D. 
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build an exalted ethieal religious system of rights 
and duties, especially those which coneern the life 
of the family and the groups of kinship.! In fact, 
the background of the thought in this lengthy 
treatise is almost always the Greek Polis, though 
glimpses may here and there break through of a 
wider vista. Plato expresses à prejudice against 
all forms of private and orgiastie cult, which were 
dangerously enticing to women;? auy doubtful 
question that might arise concerning rite or cult 
he would leave to the decision of the oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona or Zeus Ammon. 

We feel generally that Plato did not consciously 
assume the part of an apostle of a new order of 
religion, but that both in his philosophy and in his 
religious theory he found a sutficient point d’appui 
in the old, of which he tried to strengthen the 
inoral potentialities, The later sects which at- 
tached themselves to hisname or to his school were 
deeply interested in religious speculation, which 
degenerates at last into the mystie superstition of 
Neo-Platonism. Therefore, as the work of Aris- 
totle belongs to the history of European science, so 
the philosophy of Plato concerns the later history 
both of pre-Christian and of Christian religious 
thought. To estimate exactly how his influence 
worked on the better popular mind in the centuries 
before Christ is impossible. But we may naturally 
and with probability surmise that he contributed 
mueh to the diffusion of the belief in the spiritual 
nature and perfection of God, to the extirpation 
of the erude notions of divine vindietiveness and 
jealousy, to the interpretation of the external 
world in terms of mind and spirit as against any 
materialistie expression, to the acceptance of the 
belief in the divinity of the human soul, aud its 
ailinity with God, and in the importance of its post- 
kumous life, which was partly conditioned by the 
attainment of purity. The latter ideas consti- 
tute the faith of the Orphie sects, from whom 
Plato may have silently borrowed them. But, 
whether through Plato or through the thiasoi, 
many of them eome to appeal strongly to the 
popular mind of later Hellas. 

17. Religious artin the ath century.— Our general 
survey is now approaching that period of world- 
change brought about by the rise of Macedon. 
But, before leaving the scene of the free city- 
State, we should remember to estimate the religi- 
ous work done by the great 4th cent. masters of 
sculpture before the power of Alexander reached 
its zenith. The fiery imagination of Skopas found 


plastic types for the forms of Dionysos and his | 


thiasos, and his work rivalled at least, if it did 
not surpass, in inspiration of tumultuous life the 
masterpieces of the older Attie vase-painters 
noticed above.  Praxiteles, the master of the 
gentler moods of the soul, in the religious sphere 
consummated the types of Aphrodite and Demeter ; 
the almost perfect embodiment of the latter god- 
dess, the Cnidian Demeter of the British Museum, 
has affinity with the spirit, if not with the formal 
style, of his school, and combines something of the 
tearful expression of the Madre Dolorosa with 
the blitheness of the corn-goddess. We are con- 
scious, indeed, of à change in the representation 
of divinity. The works of this later generation 
have lost the majesty and awe, the seurörns, as the 
Greeks called it, of the 5th cent. art; nor ean the 
Greek States command any longer the ereation 
of the chryselephantine colossal statues of temple- 
worship. In these later types, though still divine, 
there is more infusion of human passion, the per- 
sonal experienee, the struggles and yearning of 
the individual soul. Anthropomorphism is pur- 
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suing its path; and, though still fertile in works 
of high spiritual value, may come to weary and 
weaken the religious sense. 

IV. FOURTH PERIOD. —The establishment of 
the Macedonian Empire wrought momentous 
ehanges in the civic-political religion of Hellas; 
and some of these were in the direction of loss and 
decay, while others worked for the possibility of 
new religious life. The political significance of 
Apollo of Delphi, of Zeus and Athene, the divine 
leaders of the Polis in its counsels and ambitions, 
was doomed to pass away. Athene as the warder 
aud eounsellor was of less avail for Athens than 
were the Samothracian sea-deities for the victori- 
ous Demetrios. Certainly in the first centuries of 
the Hellenistic age there were few external signs 
of decay ; we do not yet hear of ruined shrines or 
the decline of great festivals such as the Delia; 
Athene, though no longer the goddess of a civie 
Empire, was still and for ages remained for the 
Athenian the benign Madonna to whose care 
the boy-athlete and the marriageable girl were 
dedicated; we have record from the island of 
Tenos! of the abiding hold that even such a deity 
as Poseidon stil exercised on the aflections of 
his people as late as the 2nd and lst centuries 
B.C.; the later personal names, as some of the 
earlier, attest the affectionate faith that linked 
the family aud the individual with the national 
deity, for the ehild is often named as if it were 
the gift of Apollo, Athene, Hermes, or the river- 
god ; and, if we had continuous chronicles of each 
cult-centre, we should probably find similar evi- 
deuce showing that the dominant figures of the 
old polytheism were still able to fulfil in some 
degree the religious wants of the individual wor- 
shipper. And scholars who have been tempted to 
antedate the decay of Hellenic polytheism have 
ignored, among other evidence, this important 
historie fact that iu the 4th cent. it was still vital 
enough to make foreign conquests, to penetrate 
and take possession of Carthage, for instance, and 
that in the 3rd cent. it began to secure for itself 
a new lease of life within the city and the growing 
Empire of Rome ; in fact, the last chapter of Greek 
religion falls within the Roman Imperial period. 

1, Growing force of personal religion.—Yet the 
Hellene in the 4th cent. B.c. and in the early days 
of Macedonian aseendancy began to crave other 
outlets for his religicus emotion than the tradi- 
tional cults of his phratry or tribe or city. Per- 
sonal religion was beginning to be a more powerful 
impulse and to stimulate a craving in the indi- 
vidual for a more intimate union with the divinity, 
such, for instance, as was offered freely by the 
Great Mysteries of Eleusis. We have fairly sufii- 
cient evidence that the 4th cent. witnessed a great 
extension of their influence.? The Mysteries of 
Megalopolis were instituted, and those of Andania 
were re-organized, by their aid; and Ptolemy L is 
said to have invited the aid of an apostle from 
Eleusis to assist in some religious institutions of 
his new city of Alexaudria.* 

2. The religious brothernoods.— The same crav- 
ing was also satisfied by the private @iaco, the 
gilds of brethren devoted to the special cult of 
one divinity. These unious belong to the type of 
the secret religious society which is found in all 
parts of the world at varying levels of culture (see 
art. GILDS). In Greece we have evidence of them 
as early as the time of Solon; it was probably not 
till the 5th cent. that any of them were instituted 
for the service of foreign divinities ; we hear then 
of the £Aiesos of the Thracian goddess; and, in the 
earlier half of the 4th eent., of the orgiastie fra- 
ternity devoted to Sabazios, with which JEschines 
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in his youth was associated. But it is not till the 
Macedonian period that the epigraphic record of 
these gilds begins; henceforth the inscriptions are 
numerous and enlightening concerning their organ- 
ization and their wide prevalence throughout the 
Hellenie world.! Their importance for the history 
of religion is great on various grounds. 

They show the development of the idea of a 
humanitarian religion in that they transcend in 
most cases the limits of the old tribal and civie 
religion and invite the stranger; so that the mem- 
bers, both men and women, associate voluntarily, 
no longer on the ground of birth or status, but 
drawn together by their personal devotion to a 
particular deity, to whom they stand in a far more 
intimate and individual relation than the ordinary 
citizen could stand to the divinities of his tribe 
and eity. This sense of divine fellowship might 
sometimes have been enhanced by a sacrament 
which the menibers partook of together ; we know 
that this was the bond of fellowship in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, which were beginning to ap- 
peal widely to the early Hellenistice world. A 
common meal at least, a love-feast or ‘Agape,’ 
formed the chief bond of the thiasofai, and this 
was sometimes a funeral-feast commemorative of 
the departed brother or sister. There was nothing 
to prevent the ¢/zasos choosing as its patron-deity 
some one of the leading divinities of traditional 
polytheism, to which they must not be supposed, 
as Foucart supposed them, to stand in any natural 
antagonism ; for instance, there were local reasons 
why Greek merchants whose central meeting-point 
was Rhodes should form ¢iiasoi under the protec- 
tion and in the name of Zeus Xenios, the god who 
protects the stranger, or of Athene Lindia, the 
ancient and powerful divinity of Lindos, or of 
Helios, the pre-historic sun-god whose personality 
pervaded the whole island. So far, then, the 
religious importance of these societies consists in 
their quickening influence on personal religion, in 
the gratifieation that they afiorded to the indi- 
vidual eraving for personal unien with the god- 
head, also in their organization which aroused a 
keener sense of religious fellowship between the 
members, aud which later served as a model to the 
nascent Christian community. 

But in the history of Hellenic religion their 
significance is even greater on another ground, 
namely, that they bear a most striking testimony 
to that fusion of East and West which it was the 
object of Alexander and the mission of his succes- 
sors to effect ; for mauy of these religious brotlicr- 
hoods, whose members and organization were 
Hellenic, were consecrated to foreign deities— 
Sabazios, Adonis, Xousares, and the Syrian god- 
dess—so that they played undesignedly the part 
of missionaries in the momentous movement some- 
times called the @eoxpacia, the blending of Eastern 
and Western religious and divine personalities, of 
which the significance will be considered below. 

3. Menander.—The student who is tracing the 
course of the religious life and experience of Hellas 
through the Hellenistic period should endeavour 
to gather beforehand a vivid impression of the 
spirit of the Menandrian comedy. For Menander, 
the friend of Epicurus and the devoted admirer of 
Euripides, was the favoured heir of the humani- 
tarian spirit that had gleamed fitfully even in the 
Homerie period and had gathered strength and 
articulate expression in the century before Alex- 
ander opened the gates of the East. Patronized 
and courted by Denietrios Phalereus and Ptolemy, 
admired by the scholars and reading publie of 
Alexandria and the Hellenistic world even more 
than he had been by his own contemporaries, 
Menander was eminently in a position to give à 

1 See Foucart, Associations religieuses chez les Grecs. 


tone to the religious sentiment of this period ; and 
the Anthologies of his works prove that he was 
actually revereneed as an ethical-religious teacher.! 
Therefore, for the general exoteric history of 
Greek religion he counts for more than any ot the 
philosophers, for he addressed a far larger public. 
Yet the message that he has to deliver has come 
to him from the philosophers and from the inspira- 
tion of the humanized Attic spirit, of which he 
appears the ınost delicate and final expression. 
While writing and thinking pre-eminently as the 
eultured Athenian of the close of the 4th cent., he 
is the mouthpiece of cosmopolitanism in ethics and 
religion—‘ No good man is alien to me; the nature 
of allis one and the same’ (oböels écrí por àANórpios 
dv Ñ) xpnorés’ A picts plo mávrev);? the Terentian 
formula, ‘homo sum, humani nil a me alienum 
puto, is only an extension of this, losing some- 
thing of its ethical colouring. Many of the frag- 
ments, showing striking approximations to New 
Testament teaching, are of vital impertance for 
the history of Greek ethies. As regards religion, 
they may contain protests against superstition, 
and the extravagance of sacrifice profiered as a 
bribe;? but they exhibit no real or veiled attack 
on the popular polytheism as a whole. On the 
other hand, they have preserved many meniorable 
reflexions that bear witness to the development of 
a religion more personal, more inward and spirit- 
ual, tlian had hitherto been current, save perhaps 
in Platonic circles. God is presented as a spirit 
and as spiritually discerned by the miud of man; 
and a high ideal of Platonic speculation is delivered 
to the publie in the beautiful line, pôs cori ri vo 
mpos Ücüv Bien det, ‘the light of the mind is to 
gaze ever upon God. * The sense of close and 
mystic communion between mau and the ommi- 
present divine spirit is strikingly attested in the 
passage of one of his unknown comedies: 

‘a guardian spirit [Sa¢uev] stands by every man, straightway 
from his birth, to guide him into the mysteries of life, a good 
spirit, for one must not imagine that there is an evil spirit 
injuring good life, but that God is utterly good.’ 5 


In attempting to estimate what is most elusive— 
the inner religious sentiment of any period—it is 
important to remember that the author of such ex- 
pression was dear to at least the cultivated public 
of the Hellenistic age. 

4. The 'theokrasia.'—The tolerant lmmanitari- 
anism of Menander, of which we catch the echo in 
certain formule inscribed ou the Delphic and other 
temples, is reflected in that which is perhaps the 
most striking religious pheuomenon of this period, 
namely, the éheokrasia, the fusion of divinities of 
East and West. As regardsreligious theory, tliis is 
not to be regarded as a newdeparture. Herodotus 
shows how natural it was to the Hellenic mind to 
interpret the deities of foreign nations in terms of 
its native pantheon: and it was casy for Euripides 
to commend Kybcle as Demeter. But it was by 
no means easy, in fact it was exceedingly dangerous, 
before the time of Alexander to introduce any un- 
authorized foreign cult into the city-State. We 
hear vaguely of the death-sentence inflicted or 
threatened on those who did so. Nevertheless, as 
we have seen, such foreigners as Sabazios and Attis 
were intruding themselves into Athens at the time 


2 See a recent paper by Pierre Waltz in REG, 1911, ‘Sur 
les Sentences de Ménandre'; the writer aims at discovering or 
imagining the dramatic setting of each fragment, and at dis- 
proving the view that Menander was posing a$ an original 
ethical teacher. Accepting his theory, we can still assign high 
value to the ‘Sentences’ for the purpose of Greek ethical 
history, whether we regard them as original and earnest utter- 
ances of Menander or as commonplaces which he uses lightly 
for dramatic purposes; for, if the latter view of them is the 
more correct, they show at least what was in the air. 

2 Kock, Com, Att. Frag., Leipzig, 1880-88, no. 602, 

8 e.g. quotation by Clemens, Strom, p. 720 P ; ef. fragment of 
the 'Iépeta, Kock, 245. 

4 Tvópgat uovóaTix. 589, Meineke, iv, 556. 

5 Fab, Incert., Kock, no. 550. 6 Helne, 1300-1365. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, trailing with them the 
orgiastie atmosphere of Phrygia; and at some in- 
definite time before this the impure ritual of certain 
Oriental goddess-eults had invaded the Corinthian 
worship of Aphrodite. But after the establishment 
of the kingdoms of the Diadochi, the gentile barrier 
in religion gradually loses its force and significance. 
It was, in fact, a far-sighted measure of policy on the 
part of some of the kings to establish some common 
eult that might win the devotion of the Hellenie 
and Oriental peoples alike. Such was the intention 
of Ptolemy when he founded at Alexandria the 
cult of the Babylonian god Sarapis, whom the 
NOE were able, owing to a similarity of name, 
to identify with their Osiris- Apis, and the Hellenes 
with their Plouton, owing to the accidental fact 
that an image of this underworld-god happened to 
be consecrated to the cult at its first institution. 
Similarly, when the Syrian city of Bambyke was 
re-settled as llierapolis by Seleukos Nikator, the 
personality of the great goddess Atargatis (g.v.) was 
mingled with that of Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, and 
other Hellenie goddesses ; and thetreatise of Lucian, 
de Dea Syria, gives us the most interesting picture 
presented by antiquity of the working of the teo- 
krasia in the domain of religion and religious art. 

The spirit of syncretism grows stronger and more 
pervading through the later Greek and Græco- 
Roman periods, and dominates the later Orphie 
and Gnostic thonght ; and the inscriptions, usually 
the best record of the popular religious practice, 
attest its wide diffusion. We find the deities of 
diverse lands—Egypt, Syria, and Greece—linked 
together in the saine formula of thanksgiving, and 
the same offering dedicated to them all. And the 
name Zeus is applied to so many gods of the 
East that in the cult-formule it seems often to have 
lost all its personal and concrete value and acquired 
the vaguer meaning of ‘God.’ The Jewish Jahweh 
Himself—under the name ’Idw—was occasionally 
identified with him, and at times, it secms, even 
with Dionysos, 

The importance of this movement for religious 
thought was of the highest. Varro’s view recorded 
by Augustine,! that the name of the deity made no 
difference, so long as ‘the same thing is understood,’ 
and that therefore the God of the Jews was the 
same as Jupiter, is a great idea bequeathed to the 
world by Greek tolerance and Greek sanity. Only 
a nation could attain to this freedom of religious 
imagination that was not held captive by the magie 
spell of names? which made it so difficult for the 
Jew to shake off the tribal spirit of the religious 
blood-feud. This Hellenic expression of religious 
enlightenment prepared the way for monotheism, 
and thus indirectly for Christianity ; it also could 
induce the pantheistic idea of a diffused omnipresent 
spirit of divinity such as is expressed in the lines of 

ratos, the scientific poet of the 3rd cent. B.C.: 
* All the ways are full of (the spirit of) God, and 
all the gathering-places of men, the sea and har- 
bours, and at every turn we are all in need of God, 
for we are of kin to him.'? 

5. Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism. — This 
pantheistie speculation inspires some of the dogmas 
of Stoicism ; and for most of the Stoic writers and 
thinkers the concept of divinity was less that of a 
personal conerete Being than of a spiritual force 
or soul-power immanent in things; therefore, while 
some of them tried to find a place in their meta- 
physical system for the creations of the polytheism 
and even a justification for augury and divination, 
the impression left on our minds by the fragments 
that have come down to us of the religious specula- 


1 X Consensu Evangelistarum, i. 20 (xxii.); ef. de Civ. Dei, 


v. 9. 
2 See Farnell, MWigher Aspects, pp, 104-106. 
8 Phainomen., lines 2 "SE 
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tion of the Stoa is that of a system alien and anti- 
pathetic to the popular theistic point of view, and 
especially to the social religion of kin-group and 
city ; Zeno the founder is said to have protested 
againstshrinesandidols.! His protest was in vain; 
nor is there any clear indication that Stoicism had 
any influence on the religious thought and practice 
of the avcrage man of the people; unless, indeed, 
the emergence of the cult of 'Apezz, Virtue, in the 
2nd cent. D.C. at Pergamon and Smyrna was sug- 
gested by the strong theologie colouring that the 
Stoie gave to morality.? 

As for Epicureanism, it cannot be regarded 
normally as a religious force; if it touched the 
popular mind at all, its influence must have been 
generally in the direction of atheism or indifier- 
entism ; the only signs that it did are occasional 
grave-inseriptions which breathe the Epicurean 
spirit of unperturbed quiescence in regard to the 
posthumous fate of the soul. 

The philosophic school that was most aggressively 
protestant against the popular creeds and cults 
appears to have been the Cynic, mordant and out- 
spoken criticism being characteristic of this sect. 
We have record of Diogenes’ contempt for the 
Eleusinian mysteries, of Antisthenes’ disdain for 
the great Mother of Phrygia and her mendicant 
priests; and the fragments in a newly discovered 
papyrus of a, treatise by Kerkidas,? the Cynie philo- 
sopher and statesman of Megalopolis in the 3rd 
cent. B.C., contain a theory which reduces personal 
deities to impotent instruments of Fate, and would 
substitute for Zeus and his colleagues certain 
divinized abstractions such as Neuesisand Merddws ; 
the latter term, if the reading is sound, seems to 
denote the spirit of unselfishness or sacrifice—an 
interesting and potentially valuable idea but at 
this time still-born. 

6. Asklepios-cult and later mysteries.—These 
sectarians of this later age do not appear to have 
made a serious attempt to capture the mind of the 
public; and the popular religious movements for the 
most part ignored them and their teaching. The 
Hellenistic religions are as convincedly theistic and 
idolatrous as the older were. The chief change 
lay in this, that a man now might to some extent 
choose his own divinity or—what was even of more 
import—be chosen by him or her; he was no longer 
limited to the cults into which he was born. This 
freedom had already for some time been offered by 
the £Aiasoi; and now in the Hellenistic world, 
especially by the poweriul and wide influence of 
the eult of Asklepios, the idea was developed of 
a deity who as Healer and Saviour called all 
mankind to himself; and it was this significant 
cult-phenomenon that induced Kerkidas in the 
above-mentioned passage to include Hadr, “the 
Healer,’ among the true divinities whose worship 
ought to supplant that of the older gods. In the 
treatise called Asklepios of the pseudo-Apuleius a 
long address and prayer to this deity are preserved, 
of which the tone is strikingly Christian.* 

7. Non-Hellenic mysteries.— The phenomenon 
here indicated attests again the stronger vitality 
at this period of personal or individual, as distinct 
from tribal or political, religion; and this was 
quickened also by the growth of certain non- 
Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean area in 
the later centuries of paganism, notably by the 
Samothracian, those of Attis and the Great Mother, 
the Egyptian Isis, and, finally, in the last period 
of all, of Mithra. In most of these the records 
allow us to discover many interesting ideas that 
reappear in Catholic Christianity, such, for instance, 

1 Clem. Strom. p. 691, 

2 See CGS v. 446, 475, ref. 221. 

3 Oxyrhynch. Papyri, viii. 31. 

Wes ARW, 1904, p. 395; Farnell, Evolution of Religion, 
p. 207. 
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as communion with tlie divinity through sacrament, 
the mystie death and rebirth of the catechumen, 
the saving eilicacy of baptism and purification. 
These rites could satisfy the craving of the mortal 
to attain to the conviction of immortality and to 
the ecstatic consciousness of complete or temporary 
self-absorption in God. But in the mysteries of 
Sabazios and Cybele, and possibly in others, this 
sense of divinity was conveyed to the mystes by 
thesimulation of a holy marriage or sex-communion 
with the god or goddess ; and for this reason the 
pacon mysteries were generally attacked by the 

hristian Fathers as obscene ; the charge was un- 
just on the whole, though the psychic eítect of the 
Special act of ritual just alluded to was probably 
detrimental to the moral imagination. 

8. Hermetic literature.—The strangest and most 
interesting reilexion tlıat the ancient records have 
preserved for us of this fusion of Hellenie culture 
and Oriental religious sentiment is presented by 
the Hermetic literature. The origins of this most 
fantastic product of the human mind are traced 
by Flinders Petrie! back to the 6th or 5th cent. 
B.C. But though much of it is pre-Christian, its 
philosophie diction proves that it cannot be earlier 
than 300 B.c., and the bulk of it is probably much 
later. A frequent Hermetic formula addressed to 
the Deity—eyó elu od kal od éyd, ‘I am Thou and 


Thou art I'—may be taken as the master-word of | 


these hieratie writings.? The unnatural alliance 
between Greek philosophy and the Oriental mystic 
theosophy that these writings reveal is a moment- 
ous phenomenon of later paganism ; and the study 
of the origius of Christian metaphysie is much 
concerned with it. Such theosophy had a natural 
affinity with magic; and magie, always a power 
in an age of intellectual decay, begins to be most 
powerful in this latest age of Hellenism. It is a 
Just reproach that Augustine brings against Por- 
phyry, the most notable of the Neo-Platonists, 
that he ‘wavered between philosophy and a sacri- 
legious euriosity,’ that is, a vicious interest in the 
black art.? 

In these strange forms of faith and speculation 
the clearness and sanity of the pure Hellenic in- 
tellect appear clouded and troubled, the lineaments 
of the old types of the Hellenic thought and 
imagination almost effaced. And the learning 
and science of the Hellenistic age stood mainly 
aloof from the religious forces that moved the 
masses of the people. 

. Daimonism, — The mystic and tlıeosophie 
literature of the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman 
period was markedly ‘ daimonistic,’ being infected 
with the polydaimonism of the East and positing 
the existence of good and evil demones as a meta- 
physical dogma. We can trace a corresponding 
change in the popular Hellenic imagination. ln 
the earlier period, as has been shown, the native 
Hellene was, as compared with other races, fairly 
strong-minded in respect of the terrors of the 
demon-world; but the later people of the Greek 
area were certainly tainted in some degree with 
this unfortunate superstition of the East, and 
various forms of exorcisin, conjuration, and evoca- 
tion became more prevalent. The modern Greek 
temperament appears to be possessed with this 
disease ;4 and we may suppose that the germs 
have been inherited and developed from this last 
period of the old civilization. 

10. Eschatology.—But another feature that we 
mark in this mystic religion and these mystic 
societies of the Hellenistic world indicates a higher 
aspect of religion, and suggests possibilities of 

1 Personal Religion in Egypt, London, 1909, p. 40. 

2 See Iteitzenstein, Poimandres, Leipzig, 1904. 

3 de Civ. Dei, x. 9. 

4 See J. C. Lawson, 
Religion. 
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momentous development; most of tlıem, if not 
all, proclaimed the immortality of the soul, a 
happy resurrection, a divine life after death. The 
Hellene who had been initiated into the Osirian 
faitlı hoped to attain immortal happiness in and 
through Osiris, availing himself of Egyptian ideas 
and Egyptian spell-formule. The priest of the 
mysteries of Attis comforts the congregation of 
the faithful, sorrowing over the deatlı of their 
god, with words that aver the certainty of his 
resurrection and by implieation the hope of their 
own: 

Gappetre uiorar ToU Beo? geawauévov* 

ETTOL YAP NeW EK móvav TOTP. 

The mysteries of Mithra embodied much the 
same eschatologie ideas and hopes; but these came 
to the Greco-Roman world only in the latest 
period before the establishment of Christianity, 
and had little hold on Helenie society proper. 
Doubtless the most attraetive mystery for the 
Hellenes was the Orphic ; we have many proofs of 
its aetivity and life in the two centuries before 
and after the beginning of our era; and we can 
well understand the causes of its popularity. Its 
deity had become Hellenized long ago: the Orphic 
formule are free from barbarous jargon, and 
admit the familiar divine names; the insistence 
on purification was congenial to many Hellenic 
temperaments; there was probably notlıing sur- 
viving in the ritual that was objectionable to the 
cultivated Hellene; and, finally, its picture of 
Paradise seems to have accorded with the trend 
of the Hellenic imagination. The numerous grave- 
inscriptions of those centuries rarely express any 
definite Orphie sentiment or allude to any speci- 
ally mystic faith; but we have the evidence of 
Plutarch attesting the prevalence of the Orphic 
societies and their power of appeal: when lie is 
consoling his wife for the death of their child, he 
reminds her of the promises of future happiness 
held out by the Dionysiac nıysteries, into which 
they have both been initiated.* 

II. Hero-worship and apotheosis.— le idea 
that was common to many of these mystic brother- 
hoods, that the mortal might achieve divinity, is 
illustrated by another religious phenomenon which 
stands out in this latest period, namely, the wor- 
ship of individual men and women either in their 
lifetime or immediately after death (see artt. DEI- 
FICATION, HEROES [Greek and Roman]. To ap- 
preciate the full significance of this, one must be 
familiar with the usages of the earlier Hellenes as 
also of the Oriental peoples who became subjects 
of the Diadochi. We have observed that the 
Greek of the 6th and 5th centuries was willing to 
concede heroie honours to certain distinguished 
individuals after death ; in this there was nothing 
inconsistent with the principles of higher poly- 
theism ; and in the earlier cases the grounds of 
cauonization were usually good and reasonable. 
It becomes a more serious question about the 
religious and moral charaeter of a people when 
divine worship is proflered to a living person. Of 
this the first example is the cult of Lysander as 
a god, which, as Plutarch seems to imply, arose 
even in his lifetime.” ‘The same writer records the 
story of the apotheosis offered by the people of 
Thasos to Agesilaos, and his sareastie refusal.4 
The same kind of adulation was lavished by the 
degenerate Athenians on Alexander and Demetrios 
Poliorketes. The most salient examples are de- 
rived from the records of the Seleukidai and the 
Ptolemies, the kings of these dynasties usually 

1 Firm. Mat. de Err. 22; cf. Dieterich, Eine Mithrastiturgie, 
PG vens ACUTA 

3 Vit. Lysandr. 18; cf. Athenag. p. 51 (Lechair). 


4 P. 210 D, Apoth. Lacon.; he adviscd them to begin with 
making themselves gods if they felt equal to making him oue, 
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enjoying divine honours after death, and some- 
times bearing divine titles such as Zer7p, ‘Saviour,’ 
Oeós, ‘God,’ in their lifetime. Is this merely the 
gross servility of a decadent age that had lost all 
real sense of religion? This is no doubt the true 
account of it in some degree: Dio Chrysostom 
exclaims against the quackery and vanity of it;! 
and the sharp-witted Athenians and the educated 
Greeks generally wonld be nnder no illusion when 
they prostrated themselves before these human 
gods, It is natural to suppose that the etfect upon 
the life of the old religion was corrosive, when a 
queen or a courtesan conld be publicly recognized 
as Aphrodite, and that the general belief in Apollo 
and Dionysos would tend to collapse when the oue 
was identified with the Seleukidai, the other with 
Attalos. Yet the faith in Dionysos at least was 
able to survive the strain. And what looks to us 
mere hypocrisy and blasphemy would appear to 
many of the Hellenistie communities in another 
light. It seems that the nneultured Greek in the 
time of Herodotus was capable of believing in all 
seriousness that Xerxes might be a real incarna- 
tion of Zeus upon earth ;? and such an idea would 
be familiar, as an old tradition in the popular esti- 
mate of kingship, to the natives of Syria, and still 
more to the Egyptians. When the Rosetta Stone 
proclaims the Ptolemy as ‘the living image of 
xod,’ the average Greek might smile in secre}, 
but the native Egyptian wonld instinetively assent 
to this assumption of divinity by the heir of the 
ancient Pharaohs. 

This deification of the mortal, so rife in this 
later period, may be regarded as a moral and 
religious evil. Yet it must not be taken too 
hastily as a proof of the unreality of the pre- 
vailing polytheism. And, for better or worse, 
it was a momentous fact belonging to the higher 
history of European religion ; for it familiarized 
the Greco-Roman world with the idea of the 
incarnation of the Man-God. 

12. Signs of decay and of new life in later pagan- 
ism.—The Hellenistic period caunot be severed 
by any sharp dividing line from the Greco- 
Roman ; but it belongs rather to the student of 
Roman religion and the Roman Empire to pursne 
the history of Hellenie polytheism through the 
first centuries of our era down to the establishment 
of Christianity. 

The religious phenomena of the period that has 
just been sketched present, on the one hand, the 
signs of decay,—the decay of the old eivie and 
politieal religion which fostered the growth of the 
Greek Polis, —and, on the other hand, the workmg 
of new religions forces which prepare the way for 
Christianity. The cults of Apollo, Zeus, and 
Athene were among the first to wither; yeta living 
and personal religious sense was in all probability 
more diffused through the Greek world under the 
Epigoni and the Itoman Empire than it had been 
in theearlier centuries. Contact with the Oriental 
spirit brought to many a stronger intensity of 
religions life; religion is no longer preoecupied 
with the plıysical and political world ; its horizon 
lies beyond the grave, and its forceis * other-world- 
liness.’ Men flock to the mysteries seeking 
communion with the divinity by sacrament, and 
sustaining their faith by mystie dogmas. The 
religions virtue most emphasized is purity, of 
which the influence is often anti-social; this was 
no longer always understood in a pharisaic sense, 
but its spiritual significance was proclaimed to the 
people and penetrated the sphere of temple-ritual. 
An inscription from a temple in Rhodes of the time 
of Hadrian eontains a list of rules *eoncerning 
righteous entrance into the shrine’; “the first and 
greatest rule is to be pure and unblemished in hand 

1 Qr. 64 R. 338 (Dind. ii. 213), 2 Herod. vii. 56. 


and heart and to be free from an evil conscience.’ ! 
Something similar was inscribed on the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros.? The objeetif of the 
earlier Hellenie polytheism was the city, the tribe, 
the family: that of the later was the individual 
soul. The earlier religious morality looked rather 
to works and practice, the later rather to purity 
and faith. The gradual divorce of religion from 
the political life was a loss which was not repaired 
for many centuries; but it was compensated by the 
rise of a humanitarian spirit, which was to be in- 
fused into a new cosmopolitan religion.? 

The above is only a panoramic sketch, indicating 
the various elements of a singularly manifold re- 
ligious system. lt has been impossible to touch on 
all the special points of interest, such as divina- 
tion and the minutiz of ritual and of the festivals ; 
for these the student must consult special articles 
and treatises. The object of this article has been 
to present the main essential features in a clirono- 
logie survey, and to assign to each its significance 
and relative importance. The history has been 
adumbrated of a religion that maintained itself 
for at least two thousand years on the higher plane 
of polytheism ; a religion which, while lacking the 
sublimity and moral fervour of some of tlie Oriental 
creeds, made certain unique contributions to the 
evolution of society aud the higher intellectual 
life of man. Dy the side of the higher growths 
many of the products of lower and savage culture 
were maintained which were mainly obliterated by 
Christianity. It is necessary to note and appreciate 
theselowerfaets; butthereis a risk of overestimat- 
ing their importance and vitality. Many of them 
are found in all higher religions, usually in à 
moribund state. It is its higher achievement that 
makes any particular religion of importance in 
the history of civilization ; and we are now aware 
that Greek religion can claim this importance. 
Nor ean the lower elements as a whole be shown 
to have generated the higher within the Hellenie 
period proper. We cannot show the evolution of 
the personal anthropomorphic deities of Greece from 
magie ritual or totemism or theriomorphism, with- 
out transcending the chronologie limits of the period 
within which it is allowable to speak of a Hellenie 
people at all. Some modern anthropology applied 
to classic life is seriously anaehronistic. ‘I'he emer- 
gence of personal gods, from whatever region or by 
whatever influence they emerged, is an event of very 
primitive history. At least we know that of the 
two populations whose blending made Hellenism— 
the indigenous Mediterranean and the Northern or 
Central-European invader—the former possessed 
a personal theism of dateless antiquity ; while all 
the evidence points to the eonviction that the 
Aryan tribes entered Greece with certain personal 
deities already evolved or aequired. We find that 
anthropomorphism was the strongest bias of the 
Hellene’s religions imagination ; and with this we 
associate his passion for idolatry and hero-worship. 
It is interesting for the student of Hellenic Christi- 
anity to note the influence of these tendencies on 
the later history of the Greek Church ; and generally 
it has been the result of much modern research to 
expose the truth that the indebtedness of Christian 
dogma and ritual to the later Hellenic paganism was 


far greater than used to be sp pposed: 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH.—1. The 
name.—The term ‘orthodoxy’ (0pfüoOotia) is used 
to indicate the immutable conservation of the true 
Christian doctrine, as taught by Christ and the 
Apostles, and set forth in Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition, as against the divergence therefrom of 
heretics, which is heterodoxy (£repodofia), In this 
sense the word is used as early as the 2nd cent. 
(e.g. in Clement of Alexandria). The appellation 
‘Orthodox’ was applied in ancient times to the 
whole Church; but after the Western Church 
separated from the Eastern, it was appropriated 
by the latter, inasmuch as it was in the name of 
this faithfulness that it broke off the connexion 
with the Western Church, which has appropriated 
to itself the name ‘Catholic.’ Since the chief 
part in the Eastern Church was long taken by the 
Greek nation, very often, even in official documents, 
especially in the West, the name ‘Greek Church’ 
was used as a synonym for ‘Orthodox Church’; 
but at the present time, when out of the 16 Ortho- 


dox Churches only 5 are Greek, and out of the 106 
million Orthodox people the Greeks number less 
than 8 millions, the appellation has become an 
anachronism. A more convenient appellation is 
‘Eastern Church,’ so far as it denotes her geo- 
graphical position, and brings out the idea that 
the ‘Orthodox’ Church does not make up the 
whole Christian Church: but even this without 
the addition of * Orthodox’ is inexact, as the term 
‘Eastern’ may as justly be applied to the Nes- 
torian, Monophysite, and other Churches. 

2. History.—The history of the Orthodox Church 
falls into four periods, each division being marked 
by an event which defined its character for tlie 
whole period, viz. in the first three centuries the 
initial development; in the 4th cent. the recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the State religion (A.D. 313); 
in the 9th cent. the completion of the Orthodox 
system of dogma (843), together with the begin- 


| ning of the separation of the Western from the 


Orthodox Church, and the adhesion of the Slavic 
peoples to the latter; in the 15th cent. the subju- 
gation of the Greeco-Slaviec world by the VERS 
completed by the eapture of Constantinople iu 1453. 

(1) The early period.—The very first days of 
Christianity were marked by the invitation to the 
Hellenes to accept it, and the Christian Church 
of the first two centuries was a Church of the 
Greeks. Even in Rome tlie Christian community 
was Greek, both in composition and in language. 
The missionary activity of the Church was wider 
aud more successful in the regions in which the 
influence of Hellenism had sprcad. The Books of 
the NT, as well as the first productions of Chris- 
tian theology, were written in the Greek language. 
lt was the Greek Churches that developed the idea 
of the Logos, the doetrine of the Person of Christ, 
of the Holy Trinity, and the like; it was they that 
introduced order into the life of the Church, and 
created a Christian terminology which was accepted 
everywhere; it was they that gave birth to Chris- 
tian Apologetics. Church discipline in this period 
was regulated partly by local councils, partly by 
collections of rules of private origin (Didascalia). 
The external history of the period is characterized 
by the hostile attitude of the pagan State towards 
the Church, which found expression in the perse- 
eutions. The tendencies of the Roman Church are 
in this period very slightly noticeable, so that the 
history of Orthodox y almost coincides with that of 
Christianity. 

(2) From A.D. $13 to 849. —A fter Christianity had 
been recognized as the State religion, the Greek 
Church elaborated the normal relations between 
Chureli and State, being guided by the principle 
of symphonia and an adaptation of the Church 
organization to that of the State, according to 
which the diocesan bishops were subordinated to 
the bishops of the chief towns, or metropoleis, i.c. 
to the Metropolitaus, and these in their turn to 
the bishops oi the capitals of the ‘dioceses’ estab- 
lished by Diocletian, these bishops receiving thc 
tilles of Archbishops, Exarchs, and Patriarchs. 
Such at first were the bishops of Antioch, Cesarea 
in Cappadocia, Ephesus, Heraclea (capital of the 
Thracian *diocese?) and Alexandria; in the last 
case the bishops were all directly under the Patri- 
arch, withont the intervention of Metropolitans. 
Finally, the Patriarehate of Constautinople took 
a special place among them, the city having be- 
come the permanent residence of the Emperor 
from the time of Theodosius I. Constantinople 
had originally been subordinate to the Metro- 
politan of Heraclea, the capital of the ‘diocese,’ 
but the second Ecumenical Council (canon 3), at 
Constantinople in 381, gave the bishop of the latter 
precedence (mpeoBeta 75s rius) next after the bishop 
of Rome, as being bishop of * New Rome' ; and in 
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t Ante coenam :—Omnipotens et sempiterne Deus, sine quo 
nihil est dulce nihil odoriferum, misericordiam Tuam humiliter 
imploramus, ut nos coenamque nostram benedicas; ut corda 
nostra exhilares; ut quae suscepturi sumus alimenta, Tuo 
honori, Tuaeque beneficentiae accepta referamus : per Christum 
Dominum nostrum.’ 

* Post coenam :—Quod corpora nostra, Deus optime maxime, 
cibo potuque abunde refecisti, agimus Tibi gratias, quantas 
possumus maximas: simulque precamur, ut animas nostras 
verbo et spiritu deinde pascas ; ut omnia mala fugiamus; ut 
quae sint Tibi placitura perfecte intelligamus, diligenter medi- 
temur, et ad ea praestanda toto impetu feramur ; per Christum 
Dominum nostrum. 


The first of these, hut for the cf hetween omni- 
potens and sempiterne, has the liturgical stanıp in 
its rhythm and its language. The second is prob- 
ahly of later date ; the language is academic, and 
the Deus optime maxime is not liturgical. Wickham 
Legg says that these two graces stand almost alone 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. liii. [1909], * Brasenose Quater- 
centenary Monograph,’ p. 211 £.). 

There is reference to the grace in a roll describ- 
ing the feast at the enthronization of George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in the year 1466. 

Before the feast, ‘the minister of the Churche doth after the 
olde custome, in syngyng of some proper or godly Caroll.’ 
After the feast, and betore the ale and wine are brought in, 
‘all the Chaplyns must say grace, and the Ministers do syng’ 
(Leland’s Collectanea, ed Hearne, Lond. 1774, vol vi. pp. 
9, 13). 

The French language has preserved the old 
name bénédicité for ‘grace.’ To say grace is dire 
la bénédicité, or dire ses graces. The English 
phrase ‘ask a blessing’ seems a reminiscence of 
the Jube, domne, benedicere of the Church. The 
Italian has benedizione della tavolo, the Spanish 
bendecir la mesa. 

The English grace at meals in common use is 
this : 

Before meals :— For what we are about to receive the Lord 
make us truly thankful, for Christ's sake. Amen.’ 

After meals :—' For what we have received the Lord make 
us truly thankful, for Christ's sake. Amen." 

The grace before meals has an echo of the 
*sumus sumpturi' of the fourth form in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. 

Another English grace is an echo of the older 
henediction : 

Before meals :— Bless. O Lord, these gifts to our use, and 
ourselves to Thy service, for Christ's sake. Amen.’ 

After meals :— For these and all His mercies, God's holy 
name be praiscd, for Christ's sake. Amen.’ 

A short Latin grace also used in England is 
this: 

Before meals :— Benedictus benedicat, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.’ 

After meals :— Benedicto benedicatur, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.’ 

French and English Roman Catholies have the 
following form : 

Before meals :— V. Benedicite. R. Dominus. Nos et ea 
quae sumus sumpturi benedicat dextera Christi in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti, Amen.’ 

After meals :— Agimus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis beneficiis tuis, qui vivis et regnas in secula seculorum. 
Amen. V. Benedicamus Domino. R. Deo gratias. Fidelium 
animae per misericordiam dei requiescant in pace. Amen’ 
(Catéchisme, ou Abrégé de la Foi, Rouen, 1878, p. 179). 

The old College grace among English Roman 
Catholics is much the same : 

Before mecis:—' Benedic, Domine, nos et haec tua dona 
quae de tua largitate sumus sumpturi per Christum Dominum 
nostrum, Amen.’ 

After meals :— Agimus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis beneficiis tuis, qui vivis et regnas in secula seculorum. 
Amen. 

These appear in English in the following forms 
of grace : 

Before meals :— Bless us, O Lord, and these thy gifts, which 
we are about to receive of thy bounty, through Christ our 
Lord, Amen,’ 

After meals ;—' We give thee thanks, Almighty God, for all 
thy benefits, who livest and reignest world withoutend. Amen* 
(The Garden of the Soul, ed. c. 1862, p. 932). 

It used to he regarded as the duty of the head 
of the house to say grace at his own table, as 
is illustrated by a statement of Addison in no. 
458 of the Spectator, Friday, 15th August 1712, 
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where he censures the false modesty of the Eng- 
lish gentleman : 

*Our Excess of Modesty makes us shamefaced in all the 
Exercises of Piety and Devotion. This Humour prevails upon 
us daily ; insomuch, that at many well-bred Tables, the Master 
of the House is so very Modest a Man, that he has not the 
Confidence to say Grace at his own Table: A Custom which is 
not only practised by all the Nations about us, but was never 
omitted by the Heathen themselves. English Gentlemen who 
travel into Roman Catholick Countries, are not a little sur- 
prised to meet with People of the best Quality kneeling in 
their Churches, and engaged in their private Devotions, tho' 
it is not at the Hours of Publick Worship. An oflicer of the 
Army, or a Man of Wit and Pleasure in those countries, would 
be aíraid of passing not only for an Irreligious, but an ill- 
bred Man, should he be seen to go to Bed, or sit down at Table, 
without offering up his Devotions on such occasions.’ 


At a puhlic dinner, the Chaplain or the Rector 
or Vicar of the parish, or some other clergyman, 
is called upon to say grace. This is also an old 
custom in some private houses. There is also the 
custom of the younger children saying grace on 
behalf of the family. Is it in reference to our 
Lord's words: ‘Yea; have ye never read, Out of 
the mouth of habes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise ' (Mt 2115) ? 

The metrical graces in general use in schools 
were written by John Cennick, a friend of the 
Wesleys. They were first puhlished in 1741 in 
his Sacred Hymns for the Children of God, in the 
Days of their Pilgrimage (London, 1741, p. 198). 

Hymn cxxx. Before Meat :— 

* Be present at our Table, LORD; 
Be Here, and Ev'rywhere ador'd ; 
Thy Creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in PARADISE with Thee.’ 

Hymn ec, After Meat :— 

* We bless Thee, LORD, for this our Food ; 
But more for Jesu's Flesh and Blood ; 
The Manna to our Spirits giv’n, 
The Living Bread sent down from Heav'n.' 

There are four more lines in this latter grace, 
hut they have not come into use. The Eucharistic 
character of Cennick's Grace after Meat is lost in 
the version published in Bickersteth's Christian 
Psalmody (c. 1833). This more modern form 
reads : 

* We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But bless Thee more for Jesu's blood ; 


May Manna to our souls be given, 
The Bread of life sent down from heaven.’ 


These metrical sraces in their original form 
breathe in every line the inspiration of the Bene- 
dictions of the old Service Books of the Western 
Church. 
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Gelasian Sacramentary, Oxford, 1891; Henry Bradshaw So- 
ciety, vols. xii. [1897], xxiii. [1902], xxviii. [1904], xxxiii. [1907]; 

ulian, Diet. of Hymnology, London, 1892, art. ‘ Graces, 
Metrical’ (W. T. Brooke); Von der Goltz, Tischgebete... 
in der altchr. und in der griech. Kirche, Leipzig, 1905. 
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GRECO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION.—1. In- 
troductory.— The Macedonian conquest of Egypt is, 
for practical purposes, the starting-point for any 
account of Greco-Egyptian religion. Before that 
time there had been little, if any, interchange of 
religious ideas between the two countries: such 
knowledge as the Greeks possessed of Egyptian 
gods and worship was of the. most superficial 
nature, while there is no evidence, and no likeli- 
hood, that the Egyptians cared to make any inquiry 
as to Greek theology. There had heen a commercial 
intercourse across the Levant which, so far as can 
he judged from archeological finds, extended back 
to the period of the earliest Egyptian dynasties ; 
and at least four centuries hefore the time of 
Alexander the Great a factory for Greek merchants 
was definitely estahlished near the mouth of the 
Nile. But those who sojourned at Naukratis, 
though they douhtless reported to their friends in 
Greece such information as they were ahle to 
collect about the customs of the strange country 
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which they had been privileged to enter, would 
have little chance of learning more of its religion 
than could be gathered from observation of the 
native quarter of the town, in such external details 
as the forms in which the gods were represented 
orthe manner in which the festivals wereconducted. 
A certain number of Greeks penetrated further 
into the country as mercenaries in the Egyptian 
army ; but it could hardly be expected that these 
soldiers of fortune would furnish any reliable 
account of the theology of their employers. Even 
after the Persian conquest of Egypt, when the 
valley of the Nile became more open to foreigners, 
a Greek traveller with some pretensions to training 
in the colleetion of facts was unable to add to the 
existing stock of information on Egyptian religion 
anything more than what filtered to him through 
guides and interpreters; and, if a Greek student 
actually went to live in Egypt, in order to learn 
something of the wisdonı of the Egyptians, his 
lessons would appear to have been confined to secu- 
lar science. Neither Herodotus nor Plato displays 
any kind of acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Egyptian religion. 

While the Greek visitors to Egypt gathered little 
knowledge of the Egyptian gods, the Egyptians do 
not appear to have taken any interest in the Greek 
gods whom they might have studied at Naukratis. 
‘There were, in the Greek quarter of that town, a 
number of temples ; if there existed a strong con- 
tingent of merchants from some particular Greek 
State, they erected a building in which they could 
worship the protecting deity of their home. Thus 
the Samians had their temple of Hera in Naukratis, 
the Milesians theirs of Apollo, the Æginetans 
theirs of Zeus.) If the community was too small 
or too poor to maintain a separate temple, they 
could find a place in the precinct of the gods of the 
Greeks, and there make their dedications to their 
patron. But the very extensive series of objects 
connected with religious worship which has been 
found on the site of Naukratis yields no evidence 
whatever of Egyptian influence on the Greek cults 
which had been planted there, or of any notice of 
the Greek gods by the Egyptians.? So far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, Zeus, Hera, and A pollo 
remained as much strangers and foreigners in 
Nankratis as in their homes across the sea. 

It is true that a few sporadic instances are 
recorded in which a member of one nation would 
appear to have recognized a god of the other. On 
the Egyptian side, however, the recognition is 
practically confined to cases in which a king of 
Egypt sent a gift to a Greek temple;? and the 
motives of such actions were probably political 
rather than religious. The early Greek dedications 
to Egyptian gods—e.g. to Zeus Thebaios (Ammon) 
or to Apis*—were probably more genuine acts of 
worship, but they are extremelyrare. The names 
of Greek visitors which are to be found scratched 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, so far as they 
date before the time of Alexander, may safely be 
disregarded ;5 there is nothing to show that in any 
instances they were inscribed as an act of homage 
to the deity who dwelt in the temple, and they 
probably testify to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of any feeling of reverence in the 
writers. 

The conquest of Egypt by Alexander and its 
settlement under a Macedonian government which 

1 Herod. ii. 178. 
nner descriptions of the objects found at Naukratis, see 
ZE, ‘Naukratis i and ii’ [1886-88]; BSA v. [1898-99] 26; 
J HS xxv. [1905] 105. 
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non Ar rae 
ication to Zens Thebai ü 7)i i 
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5 See Sayce, in PSBA x. [1837-83] 378, on Greek graffiti at 
Abydos. 


devcloped intothe dynasty of the Ptolemies placed 
the Greeks in an entirely new relation to Egyptian 
religion, They were no longer visitors or sojourners 
in the country ; they became domiciled throughout 
its length and breadth, not merely as oflicials or 
in garrisons, but in every rank and occupation. In 
a few centres they formed more or less cohesive 
groups, asin the case of the colonists of the Fayum ; 
and the towns of Ptolemais and Alexandria were 
N organized on Greek lines; but there were 
a very large number of Greeks, or at any rate men 
bearing Greek names, scattered about the Egyptian 
towns and country districts, probably in a manner 
and position generally similar to those of the 
modern Greek settlers in the Egyptian villages to- 
day. These Greeks would hardly anywhere be 
sufficiently numerous to establish a centre for the 
worship of their own gods; but, if they wished to 
find facilities for invoking divine help, there were 
temples ready to hand. It is true that the names 
and attributes of the deities were strange ; but the 
one practical result of the inquiries by earlier 
Greek travellers into Egyptian religion had been 
the formation of a catalogue of identifications of 
Greek and Egyptian gods, which is preserved in 
the account of Herodotus. These identifications 
were based on very superficial evidence ; still, sucli 
as they were, they supplied a sort of traditional 
connexion, which was rapidly aceepted, as may be 
seen from the names given by the Greeks to the 
more important Egyptian towns: in nearly every 
instance these were known to the Greeks as the 
cities of the accepted Greek equivalents of the 
principal Egyptian deities per in the 
respective towns. And there was nothing foreign 
to the general religious theories of the Greeks in a 
syncrasis of gods; so that it was without difiiculty 
that the Greek settlers entered the Egyptian 
temples and made their offerings to the native 
deities on the strength of an identification which 
would be more or less real according to the degree 
of eulture of the individual worshipper. The more 
educated might reason out, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the similarity of attributes between two 
different gods ; to the ignorant, names were of little 
account, and it was safest to secure the protection 
of the accepted lord of the district. 

The Egyptian priests, on their side, were probably 
nothing loth to adopt these new followers of their 
gods. It was no more alien to the Egyptian than 
to the Greek religion to identify one of their own 
deities with a foreigner. Indeed, the Egyptian 
theology was already a fusion of many systems, 
drawn irom all the nations which had oceupied or 
influenced Egypt throughout its history. From 
time to time fresh gods had been introduced, only 
to be absorbed into the general medley of Egyptian 
religion; and the various rises and falls ot the 
power of the priests had tended to increase the 
complexity. When the priests held a commanding 
position in the country, it was all to their advantage 
to multiply the number of gods and secure fresh 
endowments for their new creations; when an 
unsympathetie ruler erushed them and took away 
their property, they amalgamated gods so that one 
worship could be supported by the revenues which 
were no longer adequate for two. It was a small 
matter to add a fresh set of identifications to those 
which had been formulated in the past. And the 
adhesion of members of the conquering race would 
be welcome to the Peypiien priests, not only on 
account of the material value of their support, 
but also as some guarantee that the native re- 
ligion would receive recognition from the new 
rulers. 

The general result of these tendencies was to 
produce throughout Egypt a popular aceeptance 
of native gods as the equivalents of Greek ones, 
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with a crude and imperfect fusion of religious 
ideas, which formed one, though not the most 
essentially important, element in Gr&co-Egyptian 
religion. 

At one point, however, the circumstances were 
in every way different—at Alexandria. The old 
temples of the Egyptian village of Rakotis could 
not have been by any means adequate for the 
religious needs of the new capital, and fresh 
provision for worship was therefore necessary. 
The Greek population of the city would have been 
sufficient to maintain a cult of a distinctively 
Hellenic character ; but it was drawn from sources 
too diverse to furnish a preponderating element in 
favour of any particular Hellenic deity. At the 
same time, there was too strong an intellectual 
element in Alexandria to permit of the crude 
equations which passed muster in the country 
being accepted for the capital. Above all, here 
was the residence of the king, who had to solve 
the problem of governing his mixed races of subjects 
without doing violence to the ideas of either Greek 
or Egyptian—to fit Hellenic improvements into 
the immemorial polity of the Pharaohs—and not 
the least difficult item in this problem was the 
religious question. Practically, it was imperative 
that a presiding deity for the new city and an 
official cult for the new dynasty should be found 
of a character which would be acceptable alike to 
Greek and to Egyptian. The genius of the first 
Ptolemy and his advisers was equal to the task: 
an effective solution was reached in the invention 
of Sarapis. 

2. The triad of Alexandria.—(1) Sarapis.—The 
origin of the worship of Sarapis has been traced by 
different writers to various lands; and possibly 
every ascription is, in some degree, correct. Asa 
matter of fact, Sarapis came into theological 
existence at Alexandria in an altogether unusual 
manner: he was virtually the result of the in- 
vestigations of a body of B and priests, 
who collected from all sources and fused together 
whatever ideas or attributes would be of service 
for their new conception ; and the success which 
attended their work is shown not only by the wide 
acceptance of the deity whom they formed, but 
by the difficulty which subsequent students have 
experienced in discovering his origin. 

The type under which Sarapis is represented is 
distinctively Hellenic; and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of aneient historians that the 
great statue in the temple at Alexandria, which 
determined this type, and is well known from many 
copies, was imported from Sinope, and was origin- 
ally a representation of Hades, made by Bryaxis.! 
There is more doubt as to the source from which 
ihe name of Sarapis was derived ; probably it is 
not Egyptian, and it has been traeed, on fairly 
strong evidence, to a Babylonian origin. It is not 
necessary to suppose thatit came, with the statue, 
from Sinope: the name, at any rate, would be 
learnt at Babylon by Ptolemy and his com panions,’ 
and the statue certainly did not represent a Baby- 
lonian god, and would not have been thought by 
Ptolemy to do so. Ptolemy’s committee may well 
have selected the Babylonian name and the Sin- 
opian statue as suitable elements for their new 
eclectic deity, without the existence of any previous 
connexion between the two. Some of their reasons 
for the choice may be found. Though the name of 
Sarapis was not Egyptian, it had a superficial 
resemblance to Osorapis, the Greek form of the 
name under which the dead Apis-bull was wor- 

1 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 83; Plutarch, de I8. et Osir. 98. 

2A full statement of the argument on this point is given 
by H. P. Weitz, in Roscher, s.v. *Sarapis'; further articles in 
Klio, by H. P. Weitz (x. [1910] 120) and by E. Schmidt (xi. 
11911] 127). 

2 Arrian, Anab. vii, 26. 


shipped at Memphis ;? and the recognition of this 
resemblance influenced the acceptance of Sarapis 
by the Egyptians, as can be seen in the persistence 
of Apis-worship in association with temples of 
Sarapis, described below. This similarity of names 
may have been the starting-point for the identifica- 
tion of Sarapis with Hades, through the chthonic 
attributes of the Osirian deity, and have dictated 
the choice of a statue of Hades to represent the 
new god: and, again, the statue may have been 
obtained from Sinope on the suggestion given in 
the name of the town compared with the Egyptian 
sen-api, “the house of Apis.’ Trivial as these links 
may appear, they would be sufficient for their pur- 

ose of securing the common homage of Greek and 
Zgyptian. Moreover, while the new god was pre- 
sented to the Greek in an image fashioned accord- 
ing to a type with which he was familiar, and 
inherited the attributes of a member of the Homeric 
cycle, yet the chosen Greek divinity was one whose 
worship had been so little defined that there was 
no serious difficulty in the way of re-moulding the 
popular conception of him and enlarging the sphere 
of his powers. On the Egyptian side, the Osirian 
element brought into the Sarapis-worship through 
the medium of Osorapis rapidly led to the removal 
of Osiris himself from the commanding position he 
formerly occupied in Egyptian theology, and to his 
supersession by Sarapis. ‘The summary of the chief 
records of Sarapis-worship in Egypt will illustrate 
the foregoing points. 

According to the orator Aristides, there were in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. forty-two temples of Sarapis in 
Egypt. This number, which 1s approximately 
that of the nomes known to have existed about the 
same period, suggests that there may have been 
such a temple in each nome, probably in the chief 
city, which was regarded as the ofücial centre of 
worship. This supposition is, to some extent, 
borne out by the notices of the Sarapeion at Oxy- 
rhynehus eontained in papyri, which show, inci- 
dentally, that it was a building of considerable 
size, almost as large as the temple of the special 
local deity Thoeris, and larger than the theatre or 
the gymnasium, to judge from the number of 
guards assigned to each of these places.? It is 
hardly likely that Aristides would include in his 
reckoning, or, indeed, be aware of, suclı out-of-the- 
way temples of Sarapis as that of which a dedica- 
tion—later, indeed, than his time—has been pre- 
served at Senskis near the emerald mines of the 
Eastern desert ;* many such local shrines may have 
existed. But, apart from Oxyrhynchus, the only 
nome-capital which has yet furnished any con- 
siderable body of documentary evidence concerning 
its temples in Greeco-Roman times, there are onl 
three places where Sarapis was worshipped, whie 
are likely to have been included in the forty-two 
temples of Aristides, as to which any definite in- 
formation exists. The most important of all was, 
of course, the temple at Alexandria, the first seat 
of the worship of Sarapis in Egypt, and the resting- 
place of the original image. It is unfortunate that 
excavations on what is unquestionably the site of 
the Sarapeion—the mound marked by the column 
of Diocletian, or * Pompey's Pillar ’—have failed to 
give any plan of the temple or of the surrounding 
buildings. If the representations on coins can be 


1 There may also have been a temple of Osorapis at Rakotis; an 
early Ptolemaic religious handbook (Cairo Catalogue, ‘Demot. 
Papyrus,’ no. 31169) mentions the House of Osiris at Rakotis. 
The name of Rakotis itself may have suggested a link in the 
chain of connexion, as Spiegelberg identifies the Rakotis of a 
Cairo inscription (Cairo Catalogue, ‘Demot. Inschriften,’ no. 
31110) with the Sarapaion of Memphis. 

2 Aristides, xlv. (eis Zapamev) 32. 

8 P. Oxy. 43. li. 7. 4 CIG iii, 4839. 

5 A description of the work on the site of the temple at Alex- 
andria is given by G. Botti, L’Acropole d Alexandrie et le Séra- 
péum, Alexandria, 1895 ; additional details in BSAA, 1899, vi. 
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trusted, the temple itself was of Greek architec- 
tural style;! and with this the scanty remains 
found on the spot agree. Besides the actual 
shrine, there must have been a great mass of other 
edifices round it, which were used for secular pur- 
poses, such as the library and the archives, though 
included under the general name of the Sarapeion.? 
The records of the worship have vanished with the 
walls; but one interesting discovery was made on 
the site, in the form of a statue of an Apis-bull 
dedicated to Sarapis in the reign of Hadrian,? 
which shows that the connexion of ideas which had 
originally arisen from the similarity of the names 
of Sarapis and Osorapis still persisted. At Mem- 
phis, à second great centre of the cult of Sarapis, 
the persistence of the Apis-element was even more 
marked, as was only natural in the home of the 
worship of Apis: by the side of the funerary 
temple of the bulls there arose a Greek Sarapeion, 
which seems to have been the chief in à consider- 
able group of religious or semi-religious buildings, 
and to which the older shrines, such as those of 
Apis and Ptah, became subordinate. In this case, 
also, excavation of the site has provided little evi- 
dence of the nature of the temple or of the worship ; 
the architectural remains are of a very obscure 
character, and the minor objects found have little 
connexion with Sarapis. Papyri show, however, 
that the place harboured, besides the priests of the 
temples, a number of recluses,* aud provided an 
industry in dream-oracles ; the sign-board of an in- 
terpreter of dreams was discovered.° The cult of 
the sacred bull, however, lasted on until Roman 
times, and the name of Osiris Apis, or Osorapis, 
occurs regularly in demotic, and occasionally iu 
Greek, documents. At the third great temple, 
that of Abydos, it was not Apis, but Osiris, that 
Sarapis had supplanted ; and here, in fact, Sarapis 
almost became a Greek translation of Osiris. Thus 
the stele placed over the graves in the great 
cemetery of Abydos, which were commonly decor- 
ated with a scene of Osiris seated in state to 
receive the dead man in the lower world, according 
to Egyptian tradition, when inscribed in hiero- 
glyphs or demotic are addressed to Osiris, when in 
Greek to Sarapis.? Perhaps the clearest instance 
of the equation is to be found in a bilingual inscrip- 
tion, where not only is the name of Osiris in the 
Egyptian version rendered by Sarapis in the Greek, 
but the name of a man Psenusire is translated as 
Sarapion.® 

On the Egyptian side, therefore, it may be taken 
that the worship of Sarapis to a certain extent 
absorbed or coalesced with that of Osiris and 
of Apis; and at the same time from the Greek 
point of view he was identified with several Hel- 
lenie gods. As the supreme deity of Alexandrian 
theology, he naturally took the place of Zeus; and 
the RE title of Zeus-Sarapis is a common 
one. This equation again reacted on Egyptian 
connexions, and through the old form of Zeus 

1 B3lCat., *Gr. coins, Alexandria,’ pl. xxviii, nos. 872, 1252; 
pl. xxix. nos. 537, 876; Dattari, Numi Augg. Alexandrini, pl. 
Xxx. nos, 1142, 1150, 1967, 3060 bis. 

2 J. G. Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. (London, 1898] 219. 

3 Botti, in BSAA, 1899, iv. 

4 The ‘Serapeum-papyri’ are discussed by W. Otto, Priester 
u. Tempel, i. 115 ff. a list of the papyri in question is given in 
note 6 on p. 115. See also R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen 
AMysterienreligionen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71 ff. 

5 Cairo Catalogue, ‘Greek Sculpture,’ no. 27567. 

$ Examples in demotic are Cairo Catalogue, ‘Demot. Denk- 
miler,’ nos. 23173, 23182, 31104, 31110; in Greek, P. Leyd. 
CM0: H1; AE, Aë, l8, 23. 

7 Numerous examples of these stelæ exist in various museums, 
Typical specimens in the Cairo Catalogue are: hieroglyphic— 
‘ Stèles hiérogl. d'ép. ptol. et rom., nos. 22122-40 ; demotic— 
‘Demot. Inschriften,’ nos. 31091, 31097, 31098; Greek—‘ Greek 
Inscriptions,' nos. 9208-11. Similar stele are found in other 
cemeteries besides that of Abydos, as far north as the Fayum 


and Sakkara; but Abydos is the home of th : 
8 CIG iii. 4969. y SE n 
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Ammon brought in the attributes of Amen-Ra 
from native traditions. Amen-Ra being a sun- 
god, Zeus Ammon Sarapis was further united with 
Helios—a union which was probably strengthened 
by the solar elements present in the worships of 
Osiris and Apis. The traditional ascription of the 
type-statue of Sarapis linked him with Hades; 
and in this again the Osiris idea would be another 
point of contact, in view of the chthonic powers of 
Osiris. Finally, to emphasize the universal nature 
of his domain, over sea as well as over land, sky, 
and the lower world, Sarapis was joined with 
Poseidon. Assertions of these identifications are 
to be found not only in inscriptions bearing such 
titles as Zeus Helios Sarapis,! or, carrying transla- 
tion further into the Roman cycle of gods, Jupiter 
Neptunus Sarapis ;? or in types such as that found 
on Alexandrian coins, where Sarapis wears the horn 
of Ammon and the radiated diadem of Helios and 
carries the trident of Poseidon, to which attributes 
are added the staff of Asklepios and the cornucopize 
of Nilus;? but, in the more emphatic statements 
of a graffito, eis Zeós Zap&mis kal Hos ` Epuavotfis,* 
and of the emperor Julian, eis Zeus, els "Aröns, eis 
"HXiós earı Dapümıs.d 

Thcre are two facts which appear to point toa 
marked individuality in the worship of Sarapis. 
Although he is addressed by compound names, it 
is very rare to find a distinctive epithet attached to 
these. Practically the only special title which is 
giveu to Sarapis is that of Polieus, which occurs in 
inscriptions at Xois? and Koptos," and may be due 
to his identification with Zeus. This title recalls 
Julian's mention of him as moALoöxos 0cós of Alex- 
andria. There is hardly any variation in the 
form under which he is represented; usually he 
appears in the type which is accepted as that of 
his statue at Alexandria, seated on a high throne, 
wearing on his head the modius, resting his left 
hand on a sceptre, and extending his right over 
a three-headed Kerberos before his feet; more 
rarely he is shown standing, with the same attri- 
butes. The only remarkable type, in addition to 
the compound one noted above, is one which is 
found on Alexandrian coins of the 2nd cent. A.D., 
and was also used on seal-rings, where a serpent is 
shown with the head of Sarapis, sometimes asso- 
ciated with a second serpent with the head of Isis.? 
The popularity of this type may perhaps be ascribed 
to Gnostic influence ; in origin it may be a reminis- 
cence of the sacred serpent of Ra, or of the repre- 
sentations of some of the infernal deities as they 
appear in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. 

The wide-spread popularity of the worship of 
Sarapis may be deduced from records of many 
kinds. The official importance of his temple at 
Alexandria, as SER Uca the centre of the State- 
religion, made it the home of the great library and 
the depository of the archives; and the neocorate 
of this temple was an honour accepted by Romans 
of high rank.? A more interesting light on his 
position in the minds of the people generally is 
thrown by the papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in which 
are found invitations to banquets eis kMrqv To xuplov 
Zapámióosin the Sarapeion or elsewhere,” with which 
may be compared the statement of Aristides, that 
men make Sarapis their companion at feasts and 
name him as guest and host : 1! the idea of banquet- 

le.g. Alexandria Museum Catalogue, * Iscrizioni gr. e lat., 
nos, 87, 97, 100. 

2 CIL viii. 1002. 
E SE pl xv. no. 744; Dattari, pl. xxiv. nos. 2380, 3383, 

4 REG ii. [1889] 176. 

8 J HS xxi. [1901] 275. 

7 Annales du Service des Antiquités, 1907, p. 49. 

8 BMCat. pl. xiv. no. 1105; Dattari, pl. xxii. nos. 1827, 2831; 
JHS xxvi. [1906] 43. 
. 9 A list of references to vewxöpo: of Sarapis is given in Otto, 
i. 113, note 3. 

10 P. Oxy. 110 ; 523. 


5 Julian, Or. iv. 175, 23H. 
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ing with the gods has a Homeric flavour, which 
may be explained by the fact that the Greek- 
speaking population of Egypt was thoroughly 
soaked in Homer. Another proof of the import- 
ance of Sarapis may be found in the frequency 
with which his image was used as a device on 
signet-rings ; particulars of the seals of witnesses 
to documents at Oxyrhynchus show six instances 
of figures of Sarapis out of a total of thirty-five 
signets, and in a collection of one hundred and ten 
types of sealing found at Karanis in the Fayum, 
twenty-two bear representations of him : in each 
case, the only god who occurs nearly so frequently 
is Harpokrates.! Perhaps the most noteworth 
evidence, however, is given by private letters; ıf 
the writer expressed a prayer for the welfare of a 
friend, it was almost invariably addressed to 
Sarapis; other gods are found only in sporadic 
instances. 

But, despite these constant invocations of Sarapis, 
and depite the statements of Aristides, it may be 
doubted whether this deity was really regarded 
either by Egyptian or by Greek as one who took 
an intimate part in human affairs. To the multi- 
tude, he was probably the official supreme ruler of 
the universe, to whom prayers might be addressed 
and otlerings made ; but he was not a domestic god, 
in the sense of one whose image would be placed in 
a house as its immediate protector. Statuettes of 
Sarapis in terracotta or bronze—the cheapest ma- 
terials available in Egypt, and therefore commonly 
used for the production of representations of gods 
for the mass of the population—are comparatively 
rare; in this respect he did not inherit the position 
of Osiris, bronze figures of whom, in all degrees of 
workmanship down to the very rudest, are found 
in profusion among the remains of the period of 
the New Empire. He might be ee theo- 
logians with Osiris and with Apis; but the former, 
as a deified man, and the latter, asa deified animal, 
alike possessed connexions with the visible world 
from which Sarapis was far removed. And it 
would appear that the real importance of the 
worship of Sarapis was due to the express sanction 
of the State, and that it was mainly followed in 
the great temples without exercising much practical 
influence on the daily life of the people. 

(2) Isis.—In accordance with the religious ideas 
of Greeks and Egyptians alike, Sarapis had to be 
supplied with a consort ; and for this purpose the 
choice of the Ptolemaie god-makers fell on Isis. 
To some extent, no doubt, their selection was 
guided by the fact that Isis was assoeiated with 
Osiris as his wife by native Egyptian theology : 
but there were more important considerations 
than this. Probably the determining factor was 
the extent to which the worship of Isis had ab- 
sorbed or overshadowed that of all other female 
deities during the New Kingdom period; and a 
further reason for her selection may be found in 
her identification by Greek writers with Demetcr;? 
which gave her a connexion with a very popular 
Greek divinity. But the Alexandrian conception 
of Isis developed on very different lines from that 
of Sarapis. There was, of course, in her case no 
need for a fresh definition of powers; she was 
sufficiently well known throughout the land of 
Egypt, and her temples existed everywhere. She 
accordingly remained far more distinctively Egyp- 
tian than Sarapis ; her equation with Demeter had 
practically no influence on her cult, and the Greek 
attributes and Greek ideas which were attached to 
the worship of Sarapis find no parallel in that of 

sis. 

The most famous centre of the worship of Isis 
was at Philee, where extensive buildings dedicated 
to her and the gods honoured with her, and erected 

1 JUS xxvi. [1906] 32 ff. 2 Herod. ii. 59. 


almost entirely in Ptolemaic and early Loman 
times, are still extant; and this was one of the 
last strongholds of the pagan religion in its struggle 
with Christianity. As late as the middle of the 
5th cent. A.D, devotees still visited the shrine,! and 
the importance of the goddess is more definitely 
shown by the fact that she became the subject of a 
special clause in a treaty between the Roman 
emperor and the barbarian Nobatæ, whereby the 
latter secured access to Phile at stated times for 
purposes of worship of Isis.? These temples must 
have possessed extensive property and revenue ; 
the whole of the land bordering on the first 
cataract seems to have been dedicated to them, 
and it is probable that they also derived an income 
from the customs levied on goods passing the 
Egyptian frontier at Syene,? while the priests 
collected offerings for Isis of Phila at least as far 
away as Thebes. At the other end of Egypt, 
there seem to have been several temples of Isis at 
Alexandria and in the vicinity ; probably her chief 
importance there, apart from her association with 
Sarapis, lay in her position as protecting deity of 
the Pharos, which brought her the homage of the 
sailors and others connected with the port. It is 
noteworthy that one temple of Isis represented on 
Alexandrian coins? is of Egyptian style, whereas 
all the other religious buildings which appear in 
the coin-types are Greek in their architecture, 
Elsewhere in the Nile valley references to temples 
or shrines of Isis are numerous ; but everywhere 
these temples, so far as can be judged, might be 
classed as secondary to those of the chief local 
divinities or of Sarapis. For instance, the temple 
of Isis at Tentyra, which was rebuilt under the 
Ptolemies and Augustus,® is overshadowed by the 
neighbouring temple of Hathor-Aphrodite; at 
Oxyrhynchus the Isieion, which is mentioned on 
papyri, was assigned only one guard, as compared 
with seven for the temple of Thoeris and six for 
that of Sarapis;" and the frequent allusions to 
shrines of Isis in the villages of the Fayum suggest 
wayside chapels rather than important buildings.® 

Tsis was rarely identified in actual worship with 
any Greek goddess. Ithas already been remarked 
that herequation with Demeter, stated by Hero- 
dotus, had little influence on later belief, though it 
may perhaps be traced in some Alexandrian repre- 
sentations of her. Very occasionally, also, she 
was assimilated to Aphrodite: this was due to 
the fact that Hathor, who was regarded as the 
Egyptian representative of Aphrodite, had tended 
in earlier Egyptian theology to become identified 
with Isis? This is one respect in which the de- 
velopment of the worship of Isis presents a marked 
contrast to that of Sarapis, and another is in the 
matter of epithets. While Sarapis, as has been 
seen, scarcely ever received any special title, Isis 
was constantly localized by distinctive names. 

Thus at Alexandria she was known as Isis Pharia,10 Isis 


Plousia,ll Isis Sothis,12 and Isis of Menuthis ;13 at Memphis, Isis 
of Malalis is mentioned ; 14 in the Fayum, Isis Nepherses 1? and 
OF OS 13 Deu eee 


1 CIG iii. 4945, 4946. 2 Priscus, ir. 21. 

3 The evidence as to the property and revenue of the temples 
of Philæ is collected in K. Sethe, Dodekaschoinos, Leipzig, 1901. 

4 U. Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka, Leipzig, 1899, nos. 412421. 

5 BMCat. pl. xxviii. nos. 542, 879; Dattari, pl. xxx. nos. 1161, 
1972. 

6 CIG iii. 4715. 7 P. Oxy. 43. ii. 14. — 

8e.g. D. Tebt. 5, 70; 62, 485 Griech. Urk. aus den königl. 
Mus. zu Berlin, 337.3; BCH, 1902, p. 112. ` d 

9 Isis-Aphrodite appears to be represented in a class of figurines 
of the type of Aphrodite with the headdress of Isis ; e.g. Berlin 
Mus. Cat. nos. 7763, 11392, 13791-2 ; Cairo Cat., ‘Greek Bronzes,’ 
nos. 27652-4. 3 d 

10 CIG ii. 46835; a common coin-type, e.g. BMCat. pl. xvi. 
nos. 1113, 1119; Dattari, pl. xvii., nos. 1756, 1767. _ 

11 Alexandria Mus. Cat., * Iscr. gr. e rom., no. 71. T 

12 Coin-types—BNMCat. pl. xvi. nos. 1121, 1339; Dattari, pl 
xvii. nos. 929, 2681. e 

13 CIG iii. 4683b. 14 JHS xii. [1591] 384. 

15 Griech. Urk. Berl. 1,96; 719,10; P. Amh. 35. 4; P. Lond. 
353,9; GGN, 1892, p. 532, et sepe. 
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Isis Nephremmis 1 were associated with the cult of Soknopaios at 
Soknopaiou Nesos and Nilopolis, at theformer of which a dedica- 
tion to Isis Sononais? has also been found ; and in the village of 
Nabla there was a temple of Isis Nanaia;? a dedication, the 
find-spot of which isnot known, is addressed to Isis Esenchebis ; 4 
there is a record of a priest of Isis Ophis at Hermopolis ;5 at 
Akoris she is invoked as Isis Mochias ;9 at Pathyris the names 
of Isis Pathyra,7 Isis Nemes,$ and Isis Rhesakemis? occur; 
most fitly of all, at Phila she was worshipped as Isis Myriony- 
mos,10 a title also used in the neighbouring desert and in Nubia. 
The address of a magical papyrus to Isis as woAudvupe was fully 
justified. 

The form in which Isis was represented in 
arb, while not so definitely fixed as in the case 
of Sarapis, shows little material variation, and 
naturally is more Egyptian in character. The 
crown of horns and disk and the vulture head- 
dress of the native goddess were nsually repro- 
duced in Gr&co-Roman figures ; and, though the 
drapery often shows the influence of the Greek 
chiton and peplos in its treatment, it is not very 
different from that of older representations. The 
ordinary types are a standing figure, fully draped, 
and Isis seated on a throne nursing the infant 
Harpokrates. On Alexandrian coins there are 
other types, which are more Greek than Egyptian 
in their conception, such as Isis Pharia holding a 
sail bellying in the wind, or Isis Sothis riding on 
a dog; as the city-goddess of Alexandria also 
Isis is shown holding the rudder of Tyche.!? 
Terracotta or bronze statuettes of a nude temale 
figure wearing the crown of Isis are not uncom- 
mon; these may be referred to the compound 
form of Isis and Aphrodite." 

The name of Isis, with or withont epithets, 
singly or in conjunction with other gods, occurs 
far more commonly than that of any other deity 
in the written records of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
But her hold on the minds of the people prn 
was probably hardly so great as might be iter 
Her temples, apart from the great centre of her 
worship at Philæ, and possibly at Alexandria, ap- 
pear, as has been already noted, to have been of 
small size, though very numerous: thus in the 
village of Kerkeosiris in the Fayum there were 
two Isieia, but neither of them owned any land ;% 
and their general status may be judged from the 
terms of a decree of Ptolemy Euergetes IL, in 
which Isieia are classed with animal-shrines as 
minor temples. So far as there is any mention 
made of resort to these village temples, it would 
appear to have been only for purposes of treat- 
ment in illness.” At Alexandria, Isis Pharia was 
the protectress of sailors ; but there is no evidence 
of her holding a like place anywhere in the Nile 
valley, unless the occurrence of a priest of Isis in 
the temple of the Dioskouroi at Oxyrhynchus is 
in this connexion./5 There are not many remains of 
monuments to testify to the worship of Isis ; statues 
of her, of any size, belonging to this period are 
practically unknown; and, while Greco-Roman 
bronze and terracotta statuettes exist, they are by 
no means common, nor does her figure appear fre- 
quently on coins or signets. The most frequent 
type in these lesser representations is that of Isis 
suckling Harpokrates, and in this she may owe 
her popularity to the association with her child. 
The general impression derived from the refer- 
ences to Isis is that she retained a certain import- 
ance amongst the Egyptians as an old-established 

1 Griech. Urk. Berl. 337, 3; 916; P. Lond. 353, 9. 

2 Hermathena, xxi. [1895] 243, 8 P. Lond. 345, 3. 

4 APF iii. [1906] 131, no. 8. 5 P, Amh. 128, 56. 

6 CIE iii, 4703¢, 7 RTr x. [1888] 140. 

8 Griech. Urk. Berl. 993. 9 REG iv. [1891] 46. 

10 CIG iii. 4915c, 49224, 1 P, Lond. 121, 492. 

12 Ot. Edgar, Cairo Cat., ‘ Gr. Bronzes, p. v. 

13 For references to coin-types of Pharia and Sothis, see above, 
m ai 8b, notes 10 and 12; as city-goddess, Dattari, pl. xxiv. no. 
14 p. 378b, note 9. 

15 P. Tebt. 88, 29-34. 


36 I5, 5, 70. 
Weg. P. Amh. 353 P. Tebt. 44. 


18 P, Ozy. 254, 3. 


deity, whose priests were much in evidence at her 
many wayside shrines, and whó kept themselves 
before the publie for the purpose of raising money, 
as was rendered necessary by their lack of endow- 
ments—in doing which they turned to practical 
use the traditional knowledge, especially of medi- 
cine, of which they were heirs; but that, so far as 
her personality actually appealed to the multi- 
tude, it was in virtue of her position as mother of 
another god—Harpokrates. 

(3) Harpokrates.—Harpokrates, who was the 
deity selected to complete the Alexandrian triad, 
was, like Isis, distinctly Egyptian in origin; but 
the lines on which his worship developed were 
different from those taken in her ease, as well as 
in that of Sarapis Harpokrates did not, like 
Sarapis, absorb the powers and functions of other 
independent deities under one name and type; 
nor did he, like Isis, become localized by distinc- 
tive epithets. Originally he was a special form of 
Horus; and, starting from this point, he gradu- 
ally took over not only the cult of Horus itself, 
but also those of all the other special forms which 
had been aecepted in ditferent districts. 

There is no record of any temple in Egypt dedi- 
cated primarily to Harpokrates ; where he is men- 
tioned in connexion with any temple-worship, it 
is always in association with other gods, of whom 
Isis is normally one; for instance, at Phile the 
group is Isis, Sarapis, and Harpokrates;! at 
Koptos: Isis, Harpokrates, and Pan (Min);? in 
the Fayum : Isis, Sarapis, Harpokrates, and some 
form of Souchos ;? although individual priests of 
Harpokrates occur, and oiferings might be made 
to him alone.‘ It would appear that, to the priests, 
he was pre-eminently, as his name implied, Horns 
the child, and was not to be separated from his 
mother Isis. 

The equation of Harpokrates with other forms 
of Horns involved many ramifieations, which illus- 
trate the complication of later Egyptian theology. 
Under the New Empire, Amen-Ra, the predominant 
deity, had supplanted, by a nominal identifica- 
tion, many local gods ; thus at Herakleopolis Magna 
he was regarded as the equivalent oi Har-sheti ; 
at Mendes and Heliopolis, of the sacred ram ; at 
Sais, of Sebek, the son of Neith ; at Memphis, of 
Ptah ; at Koptos, of Min; at Thebes, of Month. 
And, in his turn, Amen-Ra had been ousted by 
Horns in almost every place; so that, in the 
Ptolemaie period, while Sarapis took the name of 
Ammon from Amen Da, Harpokrates, as successor 
of Horus, secured the local attribntes of the gods 


with whom Amen-Ra had been identified. 

Thus at Herakleopolis Magna, where Har-shefi had been 
translated by the earliest Greek visitors into Herakles, there 
appeared the compound Herakles-Harpokrates,5 who is repre- 
sented on nome-coins with the club of the Greek hero sur- 
mounted by the hawk of Horus, and wearing a lion's skin and 
a modius.6 Another Alexandrian coin-type shows Harpokrates 
accompanied by a ram,? which may refer to either the Men- 
desian or the Heliopolitan form; and terracotta figures of 
Harpokrates seated on a ram are not uncommon.’ On coins 
of the Menelaite nome there is a compound figure consisting of 
the head and shoulders of Harpokrates placed on the body of a 
crocodile,? derived from the union of Harpokrates and Sebek. 
Ithyphallic statuettes of Harpokrates, common in terracotta, 
point to his equation with Min. The type of Harpokrates with 
the goose,!0 formerly sacred to Amen-Ra at Thebes, shows that 
he had taken over the attributes of the older god in the centre 
of his worship. Other special forms are Harpokrates of Pel- 
usium, whose emblem is a pomegranate,!! and Harpokrates of 


1 APF i. [1901] 205, no. 17. 

2 Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 184. 

3 P. Tebt. 298, 7; 302, 3; P. Lond. 315, 3. 

. oF Egypt, v. 189. 


3 e.g. P. Lond. 258, 315; Milne, Hi 
5 Berlin Mus. Cat. no. 10231. 
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Taua and of Buto, squatting on a lotus-flower,l or seated on 
a sphinx,? all of which are found as Alexandrian coin-types, 
while the two latter also occur on signets and in statuettes. 

The rarity of any record of the worship of 
Harpokrates in temples is more than compensated 
by the evidence as to his popularity among the 
inhabitants of Egypt EAT which is given by 
the minor representations of him, As has already 
been noted, his image seems to have been almost 
as common a device for signet-rings as that of 
Sarapis; and the same may be said in respect of 
coin-types. Signets and coins, however, are mainly 
useful as records of the ideas of the trading classes ; 
the religious preferences of the humbler ranks of 
the population can better be judged from the 
statuettes which supplied the household images 
and are found in the ruins of the Egyptian vil- 
lages of the Graeco-Roman period—more especially 
those of terracotta, the cheapest available ma- 
terial for such representations. Among the terra- 
cotta statuettes which occur in profusion on every 
Greco-Roman site in Egypt, those of Harpo- 
krates, in all manner of attitudes, with varying 
attributes, and of every kind of execution, far 
outnumber those of any other god, showing him 
to have been pre-eminently the household god 
of the fellahin.? Harpokrates was, indeed, the 
nearest to men of the Alexandrian triad ; not only 
the traditional humanity which he inherited from 
Horus, as one who had once reigned in Egypt, 
but the necessary anthropomorphism of the idea 
of a child-god, made him more readily under- 
standable to the common people than an almighty 
and omnipotent ruler of the universe such as 
Sarapis; while there was none of the mystery 
attached to his worship which the priests, to 
XR their position, had imported into that of 

S18. 

Fries the respective positions of the three 
Alexandrian deities may ibo summed up as fol- 
lows: Sarapis was the official god of the ruling 
class and the central object of the State-worship 
in the chief temples; Isis was the special property 
of the old priestly class, to whom was attached 
the traditional religious lore, whose stronghold 
was the wayside shrine ; Harpokrates was the god 
of the lower classes and of the home. 

3. The fusion of Greek and Egyptian gods.— 
While the influence of the Alexandrian triad was 
predominant throughout Egypt from the Greek 
conquest till the general adoption of Christianity, 
other gods, both of the natives and of the invaders, 
were not wholly absorbed or forgotten. So far as 
the cults of these deities remained uninfluenced 
by foreign ideas—so far, that is, as the Egyptian 
gods continued to be eed under purely 
Egyptian forms, and the Greek under Greek—it 
hardly belongs to the history of Graeco-Egyptian 
religion to discuss the records concerning them. 
But the nominal identifieation of gods of the two 
races, which had begun as soon as Egypt was 
opened to the Greeks, was carried further in some 
cases and resulted in a fusion, more or less logical 
and more or less complete, of Greek and Egyp- 
tian ideas into what were so far new forms as to 
deserve separate treatment, 

(1) This process of fusion perhaps went furthest 
in the case of Hermanubis. The name was a Greek 
adaptation of the Egyptian Har-m-anup, a com- 
pound of Horus and Anubis, the latter of whom, 
in later Egyptian theology, had enjoyed eonsider- 
able importance as the messenger of the gods who 
guided the souls of the dead into the presence of 
Osiris. The sound of the first part of the name, 

1 BMCat. pl. xvii. no. 1180; Dattari, pl. xiv. nos. 1725, 2576, 
2677, 4942 ; Berlin Mus. Cat. nos. 1908, 2414, 9099. 

2 BMCat, pl. xvii. no. 460; Dattari, pl. xiv. nos. 1720, 3464. 


3 Ci. Hogarth, BSA v. [1898-9] 86, on terracottas from Nau. 
kratis, and Petrie, ‘Roman Ehnasya’ [EE FM, 1904). 


and the functions attaching to the second, would 
readily suggest to a Greek mind an identification 
with Hermes EE ; and from thisidentifi- 
cation a type arose which represented Hermanubis 
in the form of a youth wearing Greek dress, erowned 
with a modius, and carrying a palm-braneh and a 
caduceus.! This type was almost entirely Greek 
or Alexandrian ; but it was occasionally varied b 
the importation of an Egyptian element, the Jackal- 
head of Anubis being placed on the human body of 
Hermes.? Another variation was produced by the 
substitution of a radiated diadem for the modius, 
possbs with some recollection of the solar attri- 

utes of Horus derived from the original Egyptian 
name :? thisform is the Helios Hermanubis, whose 
identity with Zeus Sarapisisrecorded in the graffito 
already mentioned. But Hermanubis did not ab- 
sorb the worship of Anubis; the compound name 
is rarely found, while invocations of, and dedica- 
tions to, Anubis are fairly frequent; and it was 
Anubis, not Hermanubis, whose fame spread from 
Alexandria throughout the Roman world, and who 
was worshipped with Isis and Osiris by Roman 
devotees. 

The equation of Hermes with Anubis, and their 
union in Hermanubis, did not prevent the further 
identification of Hermes with other Egyptian dei- 
ties. The early Greek travellers had regarded 
Thoth, the god of learning, as the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Hermes, and it would appear that, at any 
rate as late as 100 B.C., this equation was preferred 
to that with Anubis in the Fayum, as in documents 
from Kerkeosiris ißiorageia xai '"Epuatu — shrines 
where Hermes was associated with the sacred ibis 
of Thoth—are mentioned as distinct from’ Avoupieta.4 
The persistence of the same idea is seen in the later 
Hermes Trismegistus, the special depository of all 
magical knowledge ;° and in the magical papyri of 
the Roman period Hermes plays an important part 
in this connexion. It may, however, be noted that 
his identification with Anubis was remembered here 
also ; the four shapes of Hermes in the four quarters 
of heaven are given as ibis, cynocephalus, snake, 
and wolf;® and, while the first two of these are 
the sacred animals of Thoth, the wolf almost cer- 
tainly represents the jackal of Anubis. 

A as development resulted from the Hermes- 
Thoth equation. Thoth had been combined, in the 
local worship of some distriets of Egypt, with 
Khonsu, in virtue of common lunar attributes; 
and, as Khonsu had been identified independently 
with Herakles, the Egyptian Thoth-Khonsu, or 
Khonsthout, as the name appears in use for a per- 
sonal one, became to the Greeks Hermes-Herakles.? 
Such a combination is obviously foreign to the 
Greek spirit; although the spheres of influence of 
Hermes and Herakles might touch at one point, 
in the gymnasium, the two gods could hardly have 
been fused by any one who regarded them simply 
from the Greek standpoint. The same idea is trace- 
able in a dedication to Hermes and Herakles, as 
well as to other gods whose names are lost, with 
Ammon, the head of the solar group.® 

It may also be noted that,at Elephantiné, Hermes 
was identified with Petensenis,? and at Pselkis in 
Nubia with Pautnuphis;!° but, as both of these 
names are purely local titles, as to the connotation 
of which nothing further is known, it is useless 
to conjecture the reasons for the identification. 
The name of Hermopolis Parva in the Delta 

1 BM Cat. pl. xviii. nos. 1138, 1428, 2050; Dattari, pl. xvi. nos, 
1387, 3866. 

2 JHS xxvi. [1900] 42. 

8 BMCat. pl. xviii, no, 1506; Dattari, pl. xvi. no. 4118. 

4 P. Tebt. 88, 44, 53. 

5 For the origin of Hermes Trismegistus, see F. Li. Griffith, 
Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 53. 

$ P, Lond. 122, 2. 7 JHS xxi. [1900] 281. 

8 BSAA i. [1598] 42. 9 CIG iii. 4893. 
10 7b. iii. 5073. 
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also suggests that there Hermes was regarded as 
the representative of Horus, the old god of the 
eity. 

The case of Hermes is fairly race of the con- 
fusion of names and ideas which arose from the 
mixture of Greek and Egyptian theology. As has 
already been seen, the identifications made be- 
tween the gods of the two nations were based 
more on grounds of convenience and interest than 
on any carefully considered principle, and so they 
might vary locally according to the circumstances 
of the established cult of each district. It will 
suffice to summarize more briefly the principal 
equations which are recorded in the cases of other 
Greek gods. 

(2) Zeus had been identified with Ammon by 
early Greek travellers in Egypt: both in the 
Libyan Oasis and at Thebes they became familiar 
with the god, whose priesthood, though declining 
in importance, still formed one of the most power- 
ful corporations in the country; and, partly no 
doubt under the impression produced by this poli- 
tical influence, ind from the natural tendency 
to equate the god who seemed to be chief of the 
Egyptian deities with the one who held a corre- 
sponding position among the Greeks, Ammon was 
transformed into Zeus Thebaios, to whom early 
Greek dedications have been found.! "The type of 
Zeus wearing a ram's horn as Zeus Ammon is com- 
monly found in Ptolemaie and Roman times, having 
been popularized by the local legend of the birth of 
Alexander. In a Latin inscription from a quarry 
near Phile a third title is added, in the name 
Jupiter Ammon Chnubis,? the last obtained from 
the cataract-god Khnum, who had previously been 
identified with Ammon, and was similarly associ- 
ated with theram. Thesolarattributesof Amen-Ra 
of Thebes further led to the adoption of the form 
Zens Helios in the Thebaid ;* and, as has already 
been seen, both Zeus Helios and Zeus Ammon were 
united with Sarapis. 

(3) Hera, on the other hand, rarely appears in 
Egypt. Herodotus states that she was one of the 
Greek deities whose names did not come from 
Egypt;* in other words, there was no Egyptian 
goddess with whom she was popularly identified. 
At the first cataract, however, she was equated 
with the local goddess Sati, whose temple seems to 
have been known to the Greeks as the Heraion.? 
Another Heraion is mentioned at Thebes,® which 
was probably the temple of Mut, the consort of 
Amen-Ra; the equation of Mut with Hera would 
naturally follow that of Amen-Ra with Zeus. 

(4) Kronos was identified with Geb by the early 
Greek students of Egyptian religion ; but there is 
little later evidence in support of this identifica- 
tion, which was probably derived from a compari- 
son of the theogony of Heliopolis with that of 
Homer. There is, however, a stele from Koptos, 
on which the Greek inscription gives a dedication 
to Kronos, while the scene above shows the emperor 
Tiberius making offering to Geb and Nut.? At 
| Kronos is called Petensetis9—obvi- 
ously a purely local name; and at Tebtunis in 
the Fayum he was equated with Soknebtunis, 
the local form of the crocodile-god Sebek,’ who 
Ge known to have been identifed elsewhere with 

eb. 
(5) Apollo, in the system of Herodotus, was the 
representative of Horus,” the identification being 

1 CIR v. (1391] 77; EEFM, ' Naukratis, 1886-88, i. 28. 

2 CIL ii. 75. 

3 B. P. Grenfell, Greek Papyri, Oxford, 1896, ii. 86; APP ii. 
[1903] 564, no. 113. 

4 Herod. ii. 50. 

5 M. L. Strack, Dynastie d. Ptol., Berlin, 1897, p. 251, no. 95; 
CIG iii. 4893; PSBA ix. [1886-87] 203. 

8 P. Tor. 16 19. 7 Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 184. 


8 CIG iii. 4593. 9 P. Tebt. ; h 
10 Herod. ii. 144. CK UM E 


doubtless based on the fact that both were sun- 
gods. In pursuance of this idea, the town of Har- 
beltet became Apollinopolis Magna, and that of 
Har-uer, Apollinopolis Parva; and to the same 
cause may be ascribed the great popularity of 
' ATAA rios as a personal name amongst the Greek- 
speaking inhabitants of Egypt, just as names 
derived from various forms of Horus were the 
commonest amongst those who adhered to the 
native language. The identification of Apollo 
with Haroeris occurs at Ombos! as well as at 
Apollinopolis Parva. An early Ptolemaie inserip- 
tion from Naukratis gives an interesting triad in 
Sarapis, Isis, and Apollo,? in which Apollo seems 
to take the place of Harpokrates as an equivalent 
Horus-form. 

(6) Artemis was equated with Bast (Bubastis), 
according to Herodotus;? and, as Bast was a cat- 
deity, Artemis seems to have been taken by analog 
as identieal with another goddess, Pakhet, who was 
worshipped in eat-form at the spot known to the 
Greeks as Speos Artemidos. "There are, however, 
no records on monuments to show that this iden- 
tification had any practical recognition in actual 
worship. 

(7) Leto is in much the same case: Herodotus 
states that she had an oracle at Buto in the Delta, 
which presumably means that she was identified 
with Uazt, the tutelary goddess of that town; 
but there is no further evidence as to this, nor 
as to her apparent equation with Hathor as pre- 
siding deity of the town known to the Greeks as 
Letopolis.® 

(8) Athene was perhaps the one of all the 
Homerie gods as to whose Egyptian origin Greek 
writers were most certain. The town of Sais in 
the Delta was declared to be the mother-city of 
Athens, and Athene to be derived from Neith, the 
goddess of Sais. But, though Athene was cer- 
tainly worshipped at Sais by the Greeks, it was, 
so far as any extant evidence shows, under her 
Greek name alone, and in purely Greek form.’ 
At Oxyrhynchus she was identified with the local 
goddess Thoeris (Taurt)," probably in view of their 
common warlike attributes, but the identification 
does not seem to have been carried very far; in 
name, at auy rate, the Egyptian goddess held her 
own, as the chief local temple was known as the 
Thoereion,? and references in papyri are, with 
only one or two exceptions, to Thoeris simply.? 
In art, however, it is the Greek type of Athene 
which is found on coins and signets of Oxyrlıyn- 
chus;!? this is doubtless due to the fact that 
Thoeris was a hippopotamus goddess, and the 
representation of such a type would not appeal to 
the Greeks. 

(9) Aves was another deity for whom the Greeks 
found an Egyptian equivalent at an early date in 
Onouris, a warrior-god ;!! but in this ease also the 
identification seems to have been a literary one 
merely, without any practical effect. 

(10) Aphrodite was much more important in the 
popular than in the official religion of Græco- 
Roman Egypt, so far as extant evidence proves. 
Statuettes of Aphrodite, sometimes of purely 

1CIG iii. 4859. 

2 Amer. Journ. Arch. i. [1886] 151. 

8 Herod. ii. 59, 137. 4 Ib. ii. 155. 

5'The name of Letopolis may come from a comparison with 
Greek genealogy ; Har-uer, the chief god of the town in the 
Egyptian system, being identified with Apollo, his mother, 
Hat-hor, became Leto. 

6 Coin-types of Sais—Dattari, pla. xxxiii. no. 6362, xxxiv. no. 
6367, xxxv. nos. 6369-70, xxxvi. no. 6371; Panegyris at Sais— 
P. Hib. 27, 77, 166; late dedication to Tritogeneia at Sais, 
APF ii. 569, no. 145. 

7 P. Oxy. 579; 1117. 

9 e.g. P. Oxy. 46; 47 ; 241 5 242. 

10 Dattari, pls: xxxiii. nos. 6333-4, xxxiv. no. 6336, xxxv. no. 
6338, xxxvi. no. 6240; Nurnism. Chron., 1908, p. 296. 

n Herod. ii. 59. 
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Hellenie type, but more usually showing traces 
of Egyptian influence, are commonly found; and 
inventories oi property suggest that these statu- 
ettes normally formed part of a lady's outfit.! 
Hathor, the Egyptian goddess of love, was the 
natural equivalent of Aphrodite, and at least two 
towns of Hathor—the modern Atfih and Gebelén 
— were re-named Apbroditopolis by the Greeks. At 
the latter, where Hathor was the consort of Sebek, 
Greek papyri mention priests of Aphrodite and 
Sonchos,? and she was worshipped in the same con- 
nexion at Ombos.? At Dendera also, in the chief 
centre of the Hathor cult, Aphrodite took the 
place of that goddess, and the Greek dedication of 
the temple, rebuilt in the early years of Roman 
rule, is in her name.* 

(11) Pan was identified with the ithyphallie 
Min at Panopolis and Koptos, as appears from the 
Greek name of the former town and from dedica- 
tions at both places.? The functions of Min as 
guardian of the desert roads were naturally trans- 
ierred to Pan, and graffiti addressed to him are 
found at many points in the deserts, seratched on 
rocks or walls by travellers and huntsmen, as well 
as more formal dedications.® 

(12) Dionysos furnishes perhaps the best instance 
ot the divergence between literary and popular 
equations of gods in Egypt. Herodotus states 
very elaborately the identification of Dionysos 
with Osiris,‘ bnt there is hardly any evidence that 
Dionysos inherited any part of the worship of 
Osiris, or took his place in the minds of the 
Greco-Egyptian population. Asa matter of fact, 
Osiris, from the Alexandrian point of view, was 
&bsorbed by Sarapis, as has A been shown, 
and the only religious records which mention 
Dionysos in Egypt reler to a purely Greek cult, 
except in one locality. At the first cataract, 
Dionysos is equated in inscriptions with Petem- 
pamentis, whose name suggests that he was a 
chtlıonie form of Osiris. ; 

:18) Demeter similarly was identified by Hero- 
dozus with Isis; but the literary identification 
did not affect popular worship." The position 
held by Isis in the Alexandrian triad rendered it 
both unnecessary and unlikely that she should 
take the name of any Greek deity. 

(14) Hephaistos was commonly eqnated with 
Ptah, perhaps in view of the record of the latter 
as constrnctor of the universe; and the great 
temple of Ptah at Memphis is referred to in Greek 
documents as the Hephaisteion.? But this temple 
rapidly declined in importance. Ptah was wor- 
shipped there as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris ; and, as Sarapis 
absorbed the attributes of Osiris, the Sarapeion 
grew at the expense of the Hephaisteion. It is 
therefore not remarkable that Hephaistos, not an 
important god in Greece itself, plays no part at 
all in Grzco-Egyptian worship. A record of the 
mixed type is, however, given by a coin of Hadrian, 
on which the god is shown with Egyptian head- 

2 Griech. Urk. Berl. 117, 11 ; Corp. Pap. Raineri, 22, 
105 P. Oxy. 091, 22. 

E LE 112. 1; iL 23. 3535. 4 ; P. Lond. 676. 8, 678. 5, 12062. 

3 BCH xx. [1896] 167. 4 CIG iii. 4716. 

5 RTr xi. [1889] 149; Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 184. 

6 Sitzungsberichte d. k. Preuss. Akademie, 1837, p. 4195 Ath. 
Mitth. xix. [1894] 229; CIG iii. 4535b, 4836cf, 4538, 47164; RTr 
xi. [1859] 148. 

7 Herod, ii. 42. 

8Greek cult of Dionysos at Oxyrhynchus (P. Ozy. 171. 10, 
917. 3); at Prolemais (BCH ix. [1885] 132, 140). 

9 CIG iii. 4593; Strack, Dyn. d. Ptol. 251, no. 95. 

10 Herod. ii. 59. 

11 Some oi the coin-types may be intended to represent Isis- 
Demeter ; but Alexandrian coin-types were not much influenced 
by popular belieis; they were rather academical. In this 
connexion the occurrence of Triptolemos on, coins may be 
noted he is certainly not a person who had any worshippers 
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dress and Greek robes, carrying the sceptre of 
Ptah and the tongs of Hephaistos.! 

(13) Asklepios was provided with an Ezyptian 
equivalent in the deified sage Imhotep, whom later 
generations had claimed as a son of Ptah and a 
god of healing. A chapel dedicated to Imhotep 
seems to have been attached to his reputed fathers 
temple at Memphis, and this was called the Ask- 
lepieion by the Greeks. There was a similar 
chapel at Phile;? and the upper court of the 
temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri, on the west 
of Thebes, was transformed in Ptolemaic times into 
a kind of sanatorium, whose walls are seribbled 
over with invocations of Asklepios in his Grzco- 
Egyptian association.* 

(16) Hestia was, according to Herodotus, not 
Egyptian. Like Hera, however, whom he placed 
in the same class, she was equated with one of the 
cataract-deities—Anukis—at Elephantiné ;$ but the 
reason for this identification is not clear. 

(17) Herakles shows more variation of form, due 
to his equation with two distinct Egyptian deities. 
It has been noted above that he was identified with 
the lunar god Khonsu at Hermopolis Magna and 
Apollinopolis Magna, and that in this connexion he 
was united with Hermes.” At Herakleopolis, how- 
ever, he was taken to represent the local form of 
Horus, Har-shefi, and gave his name to the town ; 
and then, by another confusion which has already 
been mentioned, his attribute, the club, was trans- 
ferred to a second form of Horus—Harpokrates— 
as shown on the nome-coins; and a compound 
Herakles-Harpokrates is mentioned in a Greek 
dedication.® 

From a survey of the foregoing summary it will 
be seen that the identification of Greek and Egyp- 
tian gods proceeded on the most superficial lines, 
and was often purely academic. A certain amonnt 
of cross influence between the two systems of 
theology may perhaps be discerned in the cases 
of Zeus Ammon, Apollo-Haroeris, Athene-Neith, 
Aphrodite- Hathor, Hermes- Thoth, Pan- Min, 
Hephaistos-Ptah, Asklepion timua epi and Hera- 
kles-Khonsn; but the equations of Hera, Kronos, 
Artemis, Leto, Ares, Dionysos, Demeter, and 
Hestia with Egyptian deites do not appear to 
have been anything more than nominal so far as 
the actual worship either by Greeks or by Egyp- 
tians was concerned. In fact, the identification 
was practically a mere matter of convenience ; the 
Greek section of the population, who clearly prided 
themselves on their race, and were soaked in 
Homer, preferred to address the gods whom they 
worshipped by familiar Olympian names rather 
than use the Egyptian titles even in a Hellenized 
shape, though the latter class of forms occur; and 
the priests of the Ezyptian temples met the wishes 
of the Greek worshippers by the simple process 
of allowing their own gods to be invoked by the 
Greek names, which seemed at first sight most 
suitable. .As this process was not based on any 
general agreement as to the identity of variou- 
£ods, except in so far as accepted traditions, such 
as those recorded by Herodotus, were remembered, 
there arose eross-identifications according to local 
circumstances. 

4. Egyptian gods worshipped by Greeks without 
equation.—There were a few Egyptian gods who 
had no recognized Greek equivalents, but were 
nevertheless so far accepted by the Greek settlers 
as to require mention in connexion with Greco- 


1 BMCat. pl. xxiii. no. 636; Dattari, pl. xxi. no. 1448. Thisisa 
good instance of the academical treatment of coin-types at the 
Alexandrian mint mentioned in note 11 on precedinz column. 

? e.g. P. Louvre, 96. 7, 27.21; P. Lond. 35. 28, 411. 1. 

3 APF i. [1901] 205, nos, 14, 17. u 

4 JHS xix. [1899] 13. 5 Herod. ii. 50. 

6 CIG iii. 4893 ; Strack, Dyn. d. Ptol. 251, no. 95. 

7 For reff. see p. 380b, notes 7, 8. 8 P. 3795, notes 5, 6. 
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Egyptian religion. These were such as offered no 
traits for ready identification with the Homerie 
gods, but possessed so much popularity among the 
natives that they attracted the attention and the 
worship of the Greeks. 

(1) The most noteworthy example of this class 
of deity is to be found in the casc of Bes, who, 
though he may have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pantheon at a fairly early period, did not 
attain a positicn of any importance until the time 
of the New Kingdom. Even then he does not scem 
to have received any official recognition, such as 
would be expressed by the dedication of a temple 
to him; but he was a prominent figure in popular 
magic. Similarly, in the earlier part of the Græco- 
Roman period, Bes is not mentioned in religious 
inscriptions or represented on the wallsof temples;! 
but he must have been widely worshipped among 
the lower classes, as terracotta statuettes of him 
are common, and bronze figures not infrequent.” 
Later, with the recrudescence of magic, he grew 
in importance, and even seems to have ousted 
Sarapis from the chief place in the temple of 
Abydos, where an oracle of Bes was established 
and flourished till its suppression in the reign of 
Constantius 11:* graffiti of homage to him still 
exist on the walls of the temple beside the earlier 
inscriptions to Osiris and Sarapis.* At Memphis 
also Bes seems to have obtained a footing in the 
Sarapeion in Ronan times, as a room has been 
found there decorated with figures of him and his 
worshippers. The grafitti of Abydos and magical 
papyri suggest that the oracles of Bes were given 
through dreams, and this may have smoothed his 
way into the Sarapeion of Memphis, where there was 
an old-established system of incubatory divination. 

(2) The erocodile-god Sebek was also usually 
worshipped without equation to any Greek deity, 
at any rate in his chief seat, the Fayum. At 
Ombos he had been previously identified by the 
Egyptians with Geb; and so the equation of Geb 
with Kronos by the Greeks involved that of Sebek 
with Kronos, which is found at one spot in the 
Fayum—at Tebtunis.” In the great majority of 
the references to Sebek which occur in the Fayum 
papyri however, there is no trace of any Greek 
connexion; and the representations of him in the 
Greco-Roman period are always in purely animal 
form. There was no lack of Greek settlers in the 
Fayum, but they seem to have been perfectly 
content to offer their homage to this god in his 
Egyptian form, only softening his name to Souchos. 
How closely associated his worship might be with 
Hellenie ideas is shown by two late Ptolemaic 
dedications to him, probably from Crocodilopolis- 
Arsinoé, which were set up to mark the enclosures 
appropriated to schools of ephebi of certain years.$ 
The temple of Sebek at Arsino& was the chief one 
of the nome, and in its precincts was a lake where 
the sacred crocodiles, his embodiment, were kept, 
and worshipped, providing one of the regular 
sights for tourists;? and there were numerous 
other temples or colleges of priests of Sebek in the 
surrounding villages, such as Euhemereia,” Nabla,!! 
Tebtunis,” and Kerkeosiris.? Moreover, he was 
worshipped in many local forms in these villages. 


Thus at Soknopaiou Nesos there was a great temple of Sok- 
nopaios—Sebek, lord of the island—in whicb he was associated 
1 Bes-figures do occur in huildings of this period, but they 
are architectural rather tban religious in their purpose; e.g. ab 
Tentyra (Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 132, fig. 89). 

2 e.g. Berlin Mus. Cat. nos. 4577, 9433, 11006, 11630, 12444. 

2 Amm. Marcell. xix. 12. 3. 4 PSBA x. [1837-88] 379 ff. 

Ev. E. Quibell, Ezcavations at S0992 0, 1905.49, Cairo, 1907, 
pales i . 121. 222, 122. 

? P. Tebt, 294. 5, 295. 6, 298. 7, 302. 3. ck" 
8 Ath. Mitth, xix. [1894] 212; BCH xviii. [1894] 147. 

3 P. Tebt. 33; Strabo, xvi. i. 38. 10 P, Peir. ii, 2. 

1 P. Lond. 345. 4, 12 P. Tebt. 114. 10, 16. 
DP Tebt. 88. 4, 105. 41, 109. 21, 


with Isis-Neferses : thc papyri from tbis town have furnished 
many references to his priests and his feasts,! wbile inscriptions 
record grants of coru by Ptolemaic officials? and of privileges 
by a Roman prefect :3 he is represented as a crocodile with a 
hawk's head, which shows him to have been a solar deity 
connected with Horus, as in Upper Egypt Sebek had formerly 
been united with Ra. At tbe same town of Soknopaiou Nesos 
there was a second, apparently subordinate, form of Sebek 
worshipped as Sokopiaiis or Sokonpieios.5 Soknebtunis was 
tbe local type of Sebek as lord of Tebtunis, in tbe neighbour- 
hood of wbich village his temple seems to have owned extensive 
property.6 In the same district another variant occurs in 
Sokeabonthis ;7 at Bacchias he appears as Sokanobkonneus or 
Sokonnokonnis ;8 and at Wu e E and Tebtunis 
as Sokopichonsis.9 At Karanis, where the temple has been 
excavated, and has yielded building dedications under a late 
Ptolemy, Nero, Vespasian, and Commodus, Sebek was known as 
Petesouchos,1Ó a name found also at Kerkeosiris,11 and possibly 
applied to the god at his chief temple at Arsino&.12 The 
crocodile-god might also he addressed by other titles than that 
of Sebek or compounds of it; for instance, Phemnoeris or 
Phembroeris is described as belonging to this group, and 
similarly Pnepheros of Karanis and Theadelphia;14 hut the 
catalogue of his local names does not tbrow light on his worship. 

(3) The position of Sebek as regards the Greeks 
may be paralleled by that of the hippopotamus- 
goddess Zauré. As has been mentioned above, 
this goddess was nominally identified with the 
Greek Athene; but in actual practice she seems to 
have been worshipped independently. No Greek 
would be likely to associate Athene with a hippo- 
potamus; and, if it seemed advantageous to him 
to pay homage to Taurt, he addressed her as 
Thoeris. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether in such 
cases as those of Bes, Sebek, and Taurt there was 
any influence exercised on the Egyptian worship 
by the Greek worshippers which would produce a 
result described as Gr&co-Egyptian. The utmost 
that can be traced is in the modification of the 
Egyptian names to suit the ear of the Greeks; and 
a similar modification, in rarer examples, might be 
cited in regard to a considerable number of purely 
Egyptian deities who happen to be mentioned in 
Greek documents. 

5. The decay of the Greek element.—The attempt 
of the earlier Ptolemies to plant a new State- 
religion in Egypt, like their attempt to Hellenize 
the country, was doomed to failure; the imported 
elements in the gods and in the human population 
were alike absorbed and disappeared. By the 3rd 
cent. A.D. the descendants of the Greek colonists, 
except perhaps in Alexandria, had become practi- 
cally indistinguishable from the mass of the natives 
of Egyptian race, and in the same way the old 
Egyptian deities had rcasserted their position, and 
had obliterated the Greek equivalents who formerly 
Shared their worship. 

(1) The elcarest illustration of the recrudescence 
of naüve religious ideas may be found in the case 
of Osiris. He should, under the Ptolemaic system, 
have been entircly supplanted by Sarapis. Dut, 
as has already been secn, at Abydos, Osiris held his 
ground, at any rate amongst the Egyptian-speaking 
part of the population, and apparently his worship 
was so far recognized that Strabo records him as 
the god of Abydos :'* his name appears in demotie 
inscriptions as the equivalent of that of Sarapis 
in Greek;!6 occasionally even Greek inscriptions 
of homage on the temple-walls are addressed to 
him instead of to Sarapis." There are other in- 
dications that he was sometimes treated by the 
Greeks as distinct from Sarapis ; thus a Ptolemaic 

1Griech. Urk. Berl. 1, 149, etc. 

2 GGN, 1892, p. 532; Herinathena, xxi. [1895] 162. 

3 Milne, Hist. of Egypt, v. 185. 4 ZA xxxi. [1893] 38. 

5 Griech, Urk. Berl. 229, 230, 296; P. Lond. 353. 8. 

6 P. Tebt. 60. 10, 63. 18, 84. 92, 98. 28. 

7 P. Tebt. 115. 10, 94. 8 P, Fay. 18. 3, 137. 1. 

9 Ann. Serv. Ant. x. [1910] 155; Griech. Urk. Berl. 1023, b. 

10 EEFM, ‘Fayum Towns,’ p. 32; Griech. Urk. Berl. 707. 2. 
11 P. Tebt. 63. 25, 84. 73, 98. 30. 32 p. Tebt, 33. 18. 

13 Griech. Urk. Berl. 471. 6; P. Tebt. 87. 108. 

4 Ann. Serv. Ant. x. [1910] 162. 15 Strabo, XVII i. 44. 


16 See p. 3772, notes 7 and 8, for references. 
17 PSBA x. [1887-88] 382, 
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altar is dedicated to Osiris with Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis;! at Oxyrhynchus in Roman times there 
was an Osireion as well as a Sarapeion, and a 
priestly college served Thoeris, Isis, Sarapis, and 
Osiris with other gods;? and a late Ptolemaic 
inscription from Theadelphia in the Fayum shows 
that an Osirelon existed there also. About the end 
of the Ist cent. A.D., however, Osiris appears to be 
recovering the honours taken from him by Sarapis ; 
for instance, the old Egyptian formula of entreaty 
to Osiris to give water to the dead, which had been 
preserved in demotie texts, begins to occur in a 
Greek version also, without any translation of 
Osiris into Sarapis;^ and in the magical papyri of 
the next two or three centuries Osiris is a leading 
actor,? while Sarapis is scarcely mentioned. 

(2) A similar revival can be traced in the cases 
of Anubis and Horus as against their Alexandrian 
equivalents Hermanubis and Harpokrates; and 
4sis had never been thoroughly Hellenized. In all 
three instances it is the Egyptian deity wlıo recurs 
in the magical texts and remains à god of power 
long after the general acceptance of Christianity 
in the country: Isis and Horus are mentioned 
side by side with Jewish archangels and Jesus 
Christ.® 

The importance of this apparent revival of old 
Egyptian ideas in the Roman period may perhaps 
be somewhat exaggerated at present by the com- 
parative pancity of records concerning the worship 
of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 
after the Greek conquest. There is a fair amount 
of documentary evidence as to the State religion 
and the gods who were preferred by the upper and 
middle classes. But there must always have been 
a large substratum of fedlahin who did not speak 
Greek or write in any form, amongst whom the 
old traditional beliefs, as well as the old language, 
persisted. Demotie texts are few in number and 
usually unimportant in content, as compared with 
those in Greek, during the Ptolemaie and Roman 
periods; but they testify to a survival of the 
Syyptian tongue with sufficient vigour to enable 
it to recover its position not only as a national but 
as an oflicial language when the external sanction 
of Greek was withdrawn. Similarly, there must 
have been a steady adherence to the old forms 
of worship among the peasantry, which is not 
recorded on monuments, but which caught the 
attention of Roman writers, and which the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church had to combat ; 
for instance, the attacks of Clement point to a 
prevalence of animal-worship which would never 

e suspected from any Greek inscriptions; and it 
was this persistent belief which reappeared in the 
Egyptian magic of modern times. 

Summary.—The official Græco-Egyptian worship 
was based on the Alexandrian triad of Sarapis, 
Isis, and Harpokrates. Only in the first of these 
three deities was the non-Egyptian element of 
material importance, and all derived the greater 
part of their local acceptance by inheritance from 
the native religion. The Greek inhabitants of the 
country frequently offered homage in the Egyptian 
shrines, addressing the god by a Greek name chosen 
on à superficial system of equation ; or, if the par- 
ticular deity could not readily be identified with a 
Greek equivalent, they were ready to adopt the 
Egyptian name. Meanwhile the native peasantry 
adhered to their old gods, and their faith gradu- 
ally purged the worship of the country of the 
Hellenie elements which had been introduced, and 
made it in the days of its decline once more dis- 
tinctively Egyptian. 


1 RA, 1887, p. 214. 

3 Klio, xii. [1912] 374. 
3 e.g. Alexandria Mus, Cat., * Iscr. gr. e rom.,’ nos. 332, 341, 
5 Së P. Lond. 121, passim. 

6 ZA xxxii. [1894] 47 ff. 


2 P, Oxy, 241. 10, 13. 


No attempt has been made, in the present article, to trace 
the development of the worship of Egyptian gods outside 
Egypt. The reason for this is that the cults of Isis, Osiris, 
Sarapis and Anubis, when transplanted to Greece or Italy, 
ceased to be Egyptian. The account of the festival at Corinth 
given by Apuleius contains hardly anythinz that would be 
recognizable as Egyptian, apart from mere names. 

Incidentally, however, it may be noted as significant that at 
Rome, and in the West generally, Osiris rather than Sarapis 
was the usual object of worship with Isis. In the Greek parts 
of Asia, and to à certain extent in European Greece, Sarapis 
had been introduced under Ptolemaic influence ; but, when the 
Romans had reached the stage of borrowing Oriental gods, 
Osiris was coming to the fore again. 
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zation of worship is in W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hel. 
lenistischen Agypten, Leipzig, 1905-08; J. Kaerst, Geschichte 
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GRAIAI.— The Graiai (Tpatat, ‘old ones’), or 
Phorkides, first appear in Hesiod (Theog. 270-273) 
as daughters of the sea-deities Phorkys and Keto, 
and sisters of the three Gorgons. They are beauti- 
ful (unless in line 270 xaXAvrápgos should be read, 
referring to their mother only), and well-dressed, 
one being eörem\os and the other kpocómezos. They 
are also white-haired from birth (éx yeverfs moAds ; 
but lines 271-2 are commonly obelized by modern 
editors. It is, however, unlikely that this phrase 
is spurious ; and it is simpler to consider the two 
lines genuine, removing all difficulty by reading 
Ovyarpas for Tpalas in line 270). Two sisters only 
are named by Hesiod— Pephredo (v./. Pemphredo 
or Tephredo or, in other writers, Memphredo or 
Pephrido or Pephrodo) and Enuo; but itis probable 
that a third name—Deino or Dino—should be sub- 
stituted for the word eümeAorv in line 273. In the 
following passage, lines 274-286, Hesiod names the 
Gorgons, and gives very briefly the elements of the 
Perseus and Medusa legend; but he does not 
represent them as hideous (see art. GORGON). In 
Æschylus (Prom. Vinc. 793-797) both sets of sisters 
have become monsters (répara), living in the Gor- 
gonian plains of Kisthene, which was in the far 
West, or possibly in the far East.! His Phorkides 
are three aged maidens (àgraial kópar), swan-shaped 
(xoxvéuoppor), with one eye and one tooth in com- 
mon, never shone upon by sun or moon. To this 
must be added a statement in the lost Phorkides 
of the same dramatist, recorded by the pseudo- 
Eratosthenes (Catasterismi, 22) and the poet 
Hyginus (Astr. ii. 12), that they were mpodvAaxes 
of the Gorgons; the same play also alluded to & 
cave (ZEsch., ed. Sidgwick, frag. 261f.). JEschy- 
lus's epithet kvxvóuopoo: seems inconsistent with his 
kordöorres ; and it is suggested that the resemblance 
to swans should be taken as partial or vague rather 
than exact, or that some lost word, such as «vev6- 
opka (swan-white), should be substituted; the 
paronomasia would be quite in Eschylus’s manner. 
In ZEschylus the Gorgons too have become répara, 
not only winged, but öpakovröuaAAoı and BporoeTwyets ; 
and the sight of them is fatal to life. 

After this, though the Gorgons are frequently 
mentioned, their sisters disappear from extant 
Greek literature till the time of the mythologists. 
Apollodorus (ii. 4. 2), after Pherecydes, makes them 
in some way guardians of the Gorgons; Perseus 


14 scholiast in the Cod. Med. of JEschylus says vaguely : 
médts AcBóns 7j Albiorias. 


